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PREFACE TO MADOC. 



When **Madoc" was brought to n close, in the summer of 
1799, Mr. Coleridge advised me to publiali it lit once, and to 
i^cfer making any materiaJ alt^raljons, if any ahould suggest 
themselves, till a second edition. Bat four years hud passed 
over my hand since " Joan of Arc " was sent to the press, and 
I was not disposed to commit a second impnideneB. If the 
reputation obtained by that poem had confirmed tlie confi- 
dence which I felt m myself, it had also the effect of making 
Hie perceive roy own flefloienoiea, and endeavot, with all dili 
gence, to supply them. I pleased mjself with the hope that 
it would one day be liitened to Taaao'a " BinoJdo," and that, 
as the "Jerusalem " had fulfilled the promise of better things, 
whereof tbat poem was the pledge, so might "Madoo" be 
regarded in relation to the juvenile work which had preceded 
it. Thinldng that this would probably be the greatest poem J 
should ever produce, my intention was to bestow upon it ail 
possible care, as indeed I had determined never again to 
undertake any subject without due prepai-ation. With^this 
view, it was my wish, liefore "Madoo" could l>e considered 
as completed, to see more of Wales than I had yet seen. This 
J had some opportunity of doing in the autumn of 1801, witb 
my old friends and sohoolftllows, Charles Wynn and Peter 
Klmsley. And so much was 1 bent upon making myself bet- 
ter noqoninted with Welsh scenery, manners, and traditions, 
than could be done by l>ooks alone, thnt if I had succeeded in 
obtuinmg a house in the Vale of Neath, for which I was in 
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treaty tlia year following, it would never have been ray fortuoe 
to be olnssed iimong the Lake Poets. 

LitUe had been done in revising the poem till the first year 
of my nbode at Keswick; there, in the latter end of 1803, it 
WE3 reeumed, and twelve months were diligently employed 
in resonstructing it. The altemtlona were more matetinl thnn 
those which hml been made in "Joiin of Ato," and nmohmora 
extensive. In its original form, the poem consisWd of fifteen 
books, coniainii7g about six thousand lines. It was now divided 
into two parts, und enlarged in tlia proportion of a full third. 
Shorter divisions than the nsnal one of books, or cantos, were 
found more convenient: the six books, therefore, which the 
first part comprised, were distributed in seventeen seotions, 
and the otlier nine in twenty-seven. These changes in the 
form of tlie work were neither capricionsly made, nor for tiie 
sake of novelty. The story consisted of two parts, nlniost na 
disfinot as the "Iliad" and " Odyssey j " and the subdivisiona 
were in like manner indicated by tlie subjeot. The alterations 
in the conduct of the piece occasioned its increase of length. 

When Matthew Lewis published the " Castle Spectre," ho 
gave as bis reason for introducing negro gourds in a di'ania 
which was luid in feudal times, that ho thought tlieir appeal^ 
imce wonid prodnce a good eifect; and if the efieot wonld 
Have bean better by making them blue instead of black, ijlne, 
siUd he, tliey should have been. He was not more bent upon 
pleasing the public by stage effect (which no dramatist ever 
Btodietl more sncceasfully) thnn I wns upon ibliowing my own 
sense of propriety, and thereby obtaining the approbation of 
that fit audience, which, being contented that it should he few, 
I was sure to find. Mt. Sotheby, whose " Saul " was published 
about the same time as " Mndoc," said to me a year or two 
afterwards, " You and I, sir, find that blank verse will not do 
in tliese days : we must stnnd upon another luck." Mc. 
Sotheby considered the decision of the Pie-Pondre Coiirt as 
final. But my salt was in that Court of Keoord, which, 
sooner or later, pronounces unerruigly upon the marite of the" 

"Madoo" was immediately reprinted in America In nuia- 
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PKKPACT.; TO SIA.T)OC. 

wiirds, tliefe appenred a paper in the "QntLrterly Eeview," 
which gare great offence to the Americans : if I am not mis- 
tolien in m; racoUectioQB, it was tha fii-et in thnt journal which 
had any such tendency. An Amapican anthor, whoss name I 
haai-d, hnt had no wiah lo remetnlwr, supposed it to have been 
written by me; and, upou this gmtuitosis euppoaition (in 
wliich, moreover, he bnppened to be totaltj' mistalten), he at- 
tacked me in a pamphlet, which, he had the coortesy to send 
ms, and which I have preserved among my Curiositien of 
Literature. It is noticed in this place, because, among other 
vitupeiu^VB aooQsations, the parapidetaar denonncad the an- 
thor of " Madoo" as having "meditated a most serious injury 
against the reputation of .the New World, by attribntlng its 
discovery and ooioniaation to a little vagabond Welsh prince;" 
this, ha said, " being a most insidious attempt against the honor 
of America and the reputation of Colnmbns." • 

This Poem was the means of muldng me personally ac- 
quainted with Miss Seward. Har encomiaatic opinion of it 
was communicat«d to me through Charles Lloyd, in a way 
which required some courteous acknowledgment. This led 
to an iiiterehange of letters, and an invitation to Liolifleld; 
whora, accordingly, I paid her a visit, when next on my way 
to London, in 180T. She resided in the bishop's palace. I Hua 
nshered up the broad brown staircase by her cousin, the 
Kav. Heniy White, then one of the inmor canons of that cathe- 
di'iU, — a remftrkable person, who inti'odnoed me into tlie 
presence with jubilant but appalling solemnity. Miss Seward 
was seated at her desk. Slie had joat iinished some verses, to 
be "inscribed on the blank leaves of the Poem Madoc;" and 
tha iirst greeting was no sooner past than she requested that 
I would permit lier to read them to me. It was a mercy that 
sha did not ask me to read them i^oud. But she read admi- 
rably heL^ael£ The situation, however, m which I found my- 

• The title oC this notable pamphlet a "The Onited Statea and 
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6 SOUTUEY'S P0EM9. 

Bslf, wea SO tidiculoas, and I whs bo apprehensiTe of catching 
tha aye of on9 pei'son in the room, who was eqaolly aftaid of 
maetiDg mme, ihat I never felt it more diffiouit to control my 
emotions, than while listening, or seeming to listen, to my own 
praise and glory. Bnt, bendiog my head as if in a posture of 
attentiveness, and screening my face with my hand, and occa- 
sionally uaing some force to compress the risible moscles, I got 
ithrongh tlie scene without any misbehavior, and espressed my 
Ihimks, if not in terms of such glowing ndniimtlon as she was 
accustomed to rBceivB from otheis, nod had bestowed upon my 
unworthy self, yet as well as I could. I passed two days 
under her roof, and corresponded willi her from that time tjll 
het death. 

Miss Seward had been ciippled by haTing repeatedly In- 
jured one of iier knee-p(uia. Time had taken away her bloom 
and her beauty ; iiut her fine coantenauBe retained its anima- 
tion, and her eyes ooald not have been brighter nor mora 
BiprsBBive in her youth. Shr Walter Scott says of them, " They 
were aubam, of the preoias sliade and hue of her hair. In 
reciting, or In speaking with animation, they appeared to become 
darker, and as it were to fiash fire. I should have hesitated," 
he adds, " to state the impression which this peculiarity mode 
upon me at the time, had not my observation been confirmed 
by that of the iirat actress on this or imy other stage, witli 
whom I lately Imppened to converse on our deceased friend's 
espressive powers of countenance." • Sir Walter has not ob- 
served tiiat this pecnliadty was hereditary. Describing, in 
one of her earlier letters, a scene with her mother, she says, 
" I gi-ew so saucy to her, that she looked grave, and took bee 
piucli of snuff, fii^t at one nostril, and then at the otlier, with 
swift and angry energy, and her eyes began to grow dark and 
to flash. 'Tis an odd poonliarity; but the balls of mymothec's 
eyes change from brown into black when she feels either indig- 
jialjon or bodily pain," t 

Miss Seward was not so much. oveiTaled at one time as she 
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PEEFACE TO MADOC- 7 

has since been unduly depreciiited. Slie was so oonsidecable 
a person when her reputation whs at its height, that Washing- 
ton sidd no drcumBtanee in his Hfs had been bo mocdtying to 
hun S3 that ol' hnving been mads the snbJBct of her invaotivB 
in iier " Monody on Major Andrfi." After peace hsd been con- 
dnded between Great Britahi and the United States, he com- 
missioned an American oiSoer, who was about to aiul for 
England, hi call upon her at LichGeld, imd explain U> her, 
that, instead of having cansed Andre's death, he bad endejt- 
Toredto save himj and sbe was requested to peruse the papers 
in proof of this, which he sent for ber perusal. " They fliied 
me with contrition," says Miss Seward, " for the rash iiyustiee 
of my censure." ' 

An oEScer of her name served as lleuiflnftnt in the garrison 
at Gibraltar diirmg the siege. To his great surprise, — for he 
had no introduction which could lead him t(r expect the honor 
of such notice, — he received an invitateon to dine with Qen. 
Elliot. The general asked him if he were related to the author 
of the "Monody on Major Andr4." The lieutenant repUed that 
ho had the honor of being very distantly related to her, but lie 
had not the happiness of her acquaintance. " It is sufficient, 
Mr. Seward," said the general, " that you bera her name, and 
a fair repatation, to entitle you to the notice of every aoldier 
who has it in his power to secve and oblige a military brothei'. 
You will always iind a cover for you at my table, and a aincera 
weloome i and, wheceTer it may be in my power to serve you 
essentially, 1 sliatl not want the inclination." i 

These anecdotes show the esOmaBon in which slie was not 
undeservedly held. Her epistolary style was distorted and 
disfigured by her admivaljon of Johnson; and in her poetry 
she sot, rather than followed, the brocade fashion of Dr. Dar- 
win. Still there are nnguestionabla proofe of extraordinary 
talents and great abihty, both in her lettera and her poems. 
She was an esempiary daughter, a moat affectionate and faith- 
ful friend. Sir Walter has esthnated, with characleristio skill, 
lier powers of oritioisra, and hoL' strong prepossessions upon 

» Lfttsra of Anott S«mord, vol. f , p. 143, 
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the more ahe would have been esteemed aad admired, I bi 
wUIing testimony to her nccomplishmenta and her genii 
her generous disposition, her ftonknoss, and her sinceritj 
warmth of heart. 

Keswick, Veb. 19, 1838. 



TREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 

The historioal fiicts on which this Poem is founded may be re- 
lated in a few words. On the death of Owen Gwyiieth, King 
of North Wales, A.D. USD, his children disputed the succes- 
sion. Yorwerth, the elder, was set aside without a stniggle, 
as being incapacitated by a blemi^ in his face. Hoel, though 
iUegitimate aiid bora of an L'ish mother, obtained possession 
of the throne for a while, till he was defealad and slain by 
David, the eldest son of the Inte king by a second wife. The 
coniiueior, who then succsadBd without opposition, slew Toi> 
wei'th, imprisoned Rodri,and hunted others of his brethren into 
exile. But Madoo, raeanljmB, abandoned his barfiarous oono- 
tiy, and sailed away to the West in search of some better cest- 
ing-plaoe. The land which he diaoovered pleased him; he left 
there part of his people, and went back to Wales for a fresh sup- 
ply of adventiirera, witli whom be again set asil, and was heard 
of no moi's. Strong evidence has been adduced that he reached 
America, ajid that his posterity exist there to this day, on the 
southern branches of Che Missouri,* retaining their complexion, 
their language, and, in some degree, their arts. 

Ahout the same time, the Aztecas, an American tribe, in 
oonaequence of certain calamities and of a particular omen, 

* That ooontry his now be*u filly eaplored ; and, wbflrover Madoo 
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PliEl-AGK TO MADOC. 5 

forsook Aztlaa, their own conntiy, unilar the guidnnEe of 
Yuhidthiton. They beeame a miBl'ty people, and Branded 
tlie Mesioau empire, taking tiie luims of Mexicnns, in iionor 
of Meiitll, tiieir tuteliuy god. I'heiv omigmtjon is here ciai- 
nootod mth the ndventorss of Madoo i iind tbeir supsrstilion is 
rapresanted as tlie same wliieb their descendonte prootised, 
when diaoovered by the Spanimds. The maimers of the Poem, 
in both itB pnrts, will be found historionlly li'UQ. It Bssumes 
not the degL'aded title of Epic; and the question, therefore, is 
not whether the story is foimed upon the rules of Aristotle, 
but whether it tie adapted to the purposes of poetry. 

Keswick, 1606. 
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The tbrao eaeeliencea of Poetry, —dmpUoity of languaee, dmpUdtj 
of Bulijsct, nnd implicit; of ioKenUon. 
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MADOC IN WALES. 



THE RETURN TO WALES. 

Fair blows the wind ; the vessel drives along, 
Her streamers fluttering at their length, her sails 
All flill ; she drives along, and round her prow 
Scatters the ocean-spray. What feelings then 
Filled every bosom, when (he mariners. 
After the peril of that weary way, 
Beheld their own dear couniryl Here stands one 
Stretching his sight toward the distant shore ; 
And, as to well-known forms his husy joy 
Shapes the dim outline, eagerly he points 
Tlie fencied headland, and the cape and bay, 
Till his eyes ache o'evstraining. This man shakes 
His comrade's hand, and bids him welcome home. 
And blesses Giod, and then he weeps aloud : 
Hei-e stands another, who, in secret prayer, 
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12 soothuy's poems. 

Calls on the Virgin, and his patron Saint, 
Renewing his old vows of gifts and alms 
And pilgrimage, so he may find all weU. 
Silent and thoughtful, and apart from all. 
Stood Madoc; now his noble enterprise 
Proudly remembering, now in dreams of hope, 
Anon of bodings fall, and doubt and fear. 
Fair smiled the evening, and the favoring gale 
Sung in the shrouds, and swift the steady bai-k 
Rushed roaring through the waves. 

The sun goes down : 
Far off his light is on the naked crags 
Of Penmanmawr, and Arvon's ancient hills ; 
And the last glory lingers yet awhile, 
Crowning old Snowdon's venerable bead, 
That rose amid his mountmns. Now the ship 
Drew nigb where Mona, the dark island, stretched 
Her shore along the ocean's lighter line. . 
There, through the mist and twilight, many a fire, 
Upflaming, streamed upon the level sea 
Red lines of lengthening light, which far away, 
Rising and falling, flashed athwart the waves. 
Thereat, full many a thought of ill disturbed 
Prince Madoc's mind; did some new conqueror seize 
The tlirone of David ? had the tyrant's guilt 
Awakened vengeance to the deed of death ? 
Or blazed they for a brother's obsetjuies, 
The sport and mirth of murder ? Like the lights 
Which there upon Aberfraw's I'oyal walls 
Are waving with the wind, the painful doubt 
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Fluctuates within him, — Onwaiii drives the gale; 
On flies the bark ; and she hath reached at length 
Her haven, safe from her unequalled way. 
And now, in louder and yet louder joy 
Clamorous, the happy mariners all-hail 
Their native shore, and now they leap to land. 

There stood'an old man on the beach to wait 
The comers from the ocean ; and he asked, 
" la it the Prince ? " And Madoc knew his voice, 
And turned to him, and feU upon his neck ; 
For it was Urien, who had fostered him, 
Hiwi loved him like a child; and Madoc loved, 
Even as a father loved he that old man. 
" My sister P " quoth the Prince. — " Oh, she and I 
Have wept together, Madoc, for thy loss, — 
That long and cruel absence I She and I, 
Hour after hour and day by day, have looked 
Toward the waters, and, with aching eyra 
And aching heart, sate watching every ssul." 

"And David and our brethren?" cyied the Prince, 
As they moved on. But then old Urien's lips 
Were slow at answer ; and he spake, and paused 
In the first breath of uttertuice, as to choose 
Fit words for uttering some unhappy tale. 
"More blood," qooth Madoc, "yet? Hath David's 

Forced him to still more cruelty ? Alas ! 
Woe for the house of Owen ! " 
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" Evi! stars," 
Replied the old man, " ruled o'er thy bretlireii's 

birth. 
From Dolwyddelan driven, Ms peaceful home. 
Poor Torwerth sought the church's sanctuary ; 
The murderer followed. Madoc, need I say 
Who sent the sword? Llewelyn, his brave boy, 
Where wanders he? in this bis rightliil realm, 
Houseless and hunted. Eichly would the king 
Gift the red hand that rid him of that fear ! 
Kirid, an outlawed fugitive, as yet 
Eludes his deadly purpose ; Sodrt lives, 
A prisoner he, — I know not in what fit 
Of natural mer«y from the slaughter spared. 
Oh, if my dear old master saw the wreck 
And scattering of his house ! — that princely rac« ! 
The beautifiil band of brethren that they were ! " 

Madoc made no reply ; he closed his eye.i, 
Groaning. Bat Urien, for his heart wai full. 
Loving to linger on the woe, pursued ; 
" I did not think to live to such an hour 
Of joy aa this ; and often, when my sight 
Turned dizzy from the ocean, overcome 
With heavy anguish, Madoc, I have prayed 
That GoA would please to take me to his rest." 

So, as he ceased his speech, a, sudden shout 
Of popular joy awakened Madoc's ear; 
And, calling then to mind the festal fires. 
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He asked flieir import. The old man replied, 
" It is the giddy people merry-making, 
To welcome their new Queen ; unheeding they 
The shame and the reproach to the long line 
Of our old royalty. Thy brother weds 
Tlie Saxon's sister." 

" What ! " in loud reply, 
Madoc exclajmed, "hath he forgotten all? 
David! King Owen's son, — my father's son, — 
He wed the Saxon, — the Plantagenet ! " 

Quoth XJrien, "He so dotes, as she had dropped 
Some philter in his cup to lethargize 
The British blood that came from Owen's veins. 
Three days his halls have echoed to the song 
Of joyanee." 

" Shame! foul shame! that they should hear 
Songs of soch joyanee ! " cried the indignant Prince. 
" Oh tliat my Father's htdl, where I have heard 
The songs of Corwen and of Keiriog'a day, 
Should echo this pollution ! Will the ehiefe 
Brook this alliance, this unnatural tie ? " 

" There is no face but wears a courtly smile," 
Urien replied : " Aberfraw's ancient towers 
Beheld no pride of festival like this, 
Ho hke solemnities, when Owen eame 
In conquest, and Gowalchmai struck the harp. 
Only Goervyl, careless of the pomp, 
Sits in her solitude, lamenting thee." 
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16 SOTJTHEr's POEMS. 

" Saw ye not, then, my banner ? " quotii the Lord 
Of Ocean : " on the topmaat-head it stood 
To tell the tale of triumph ; — or did night 
Hide the glad signal, and the joy bath yet 
To reach her ? " 

Now had they almost attuned 
The palace portal. Urien stopped, and said, 
" The child should know your coming ; it is long 
Since she hath heard a voice that to her heart 
Spake gladnesa. None but I must tell her this." 
So Urien sought Goeryyl, whom he found 
Alone, and gazing on the moonlight sea. 

" Ob, you are welcome, Urien I " cried fbe maid. 
" There was a ship came sailing hitherward ; 
I could not see his banner, for the night 
Closed in so fest around her ; but my heart 
Indulged a foolish hope ! " 

The old man replied, 
With difficult effort keeping his heeu't down, 
" God, in his goodness, may reserve for us 
That blessing yet ! I have yet liie enow 
To trust that I shall live to see the day. 
Albeit the number of my years well nigh 
Be full." 

" Hi-judging kindne^ ! " said the maid. 
" Have I not nursed, for two long, wretched year,. 
That miserable hope, which every day 
Grew wealcer, like a haby siclt to death. 
Yet dearer for its weakness day by day ? 
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MADOC IN WAl.LiS. 17 

No, never shall we see liis liaring bark ! 

I knew and felt it ib the evil hour 

When foi-th she fared ! I felt it then ! that kisa 

"Was our death-parting ! " And she paused to curb 

The agony: anon, " But thou hast been 

To learn their tidings, Urien ? " — He replied, 

In half-articulate woi-ds, " They said, my child. 

That Madoc lived, — that sooq he would be here." 

She had received the shock of happiness ; 
" Urien ! " she cried, " thou art not mocking me ! " 
Nothing the old man spake, but spread his arms, 
Sobbing aloud. Goervyl from their hold 
Started, and sunk upon her brother's breast. 

Eecoveriug first, the aged Urien said, 
" Enough of this : there will be time for this, 
My children ! better it behooves ye now 
To seek the King. And, Madoc, I beseech thee, 
Bear with thy brother 1 gently bear with him. 
My gentle Prince ! He is the headstrong slave 
Of passions unsubdued ; he feels no tie 
Of kindly love or blood. Provoke him not, 
Madoc ! It ia hia nature's malady," 

" Thou good old man ! " replied the Prince, " be sure 
I shall remember what to him is due, 
What to myself; for I was in my youth 
Wisely and well trained up, nor yet hath time 
Effaced the lore my foster-father taught." 
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,18 soutiiey's poems. 

"Haste, haste!" exclaimed Goervyl; — for her 

Smote her ia sudden (error at the thought 

Of Yorwerth, and of Owen's broken house ; — 

" I dread his dark suspicions ! " 

" Not for me 
Suffer that fear, my sister ! " quoth the Prince i 
" Safe is the straight and open way I tread ; 
Nor hath God made the human heart so bad 
That thou or I should have a danger there." 
So saying, they toward the palace-gate 
Went on, ere yet Aberfraw had received 
The tidings of her wanderer's glad return. 



THE MAHRLVGE FEAST. 

The gueata were seated at the festal board ; 

Green rushes strewed the floor; high in the hall 

Was David ; Emma, in her bridal robe, 

In youth, in beauty, by lier husband's side 

Sate at the marriage feast. The monarch raised 

His eyes ; he saw the mariner approach. 

i" Madoc ! " he cried ; strong nature's impulses 

Prevailed, and with a holy joy he met 

His brother's warm cmhnice. 

With that, ivhat peals 
Of exultalion shook Abeifraw'.s tower ! 
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How tten re-echoing rang the home of Kings, 
When from subdudd Ocean, from the World 
That he had first foreseen, he fii-at had found, 
Came her triumphant child 1 The mai-iaers, 
A happy band, enter the clamorous hall ; 
Friend gi-eefs with friend, and all ai'e friends ; one 

Joy 

Fills with one common feeling every heart, 

And strangers give and take the welcoming 

Of hand and voice and eye. That boisterous joy 

At length allayed, the board was spread anew, 

Anew the horn was brimmed, the central hearth 

Built up anew for later revelries. 

Now to the I'cady feast! the seneschal 

Duly below tJie pillars ranged tlie crew ; 

Toward the guest's most honoi-abJe seat 

The King himself led his brave brother: then, 

Eying the lovely Saxon aa he spake, 

" Here, Madoc, see thy sister I thou hast been 

Long absent, and our house hath felt the while 

Sad diminution: but my arm at last 

Hath rooted out rebellion from the land ; 

And I have stablished now our ancient house, 

Grafting a sdon from the royal tree 

Of England on the sceptre : so shall peace 

Bless our dear country." 

" Long and happy ye^^ 
Await my sovereigns ! " thus the Prince replied ; 
"And long may our dear country rest in peace ! 
Enough of sorrow hath our royal house 
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Known in the field of battles ; yet we reaped 
The harvest of renown." 

" Ay, many a day," 
David replied, " togeiher have we led 
The onset. Dost thou not remember, brother, 
How, in that hot and unexpected charge 
On Eeiriog's hank, we gave the enemy 
Their welcoming ? " 

" And Bei-wyn's after-strife ! ' 
Quoth Madoc, as (he memory kindled iiim ; 
" The fool that day, who in his mask attire 
Sported before King Henry, wished in vmn 
Fitlier habiliments of javelin-proof! 
And yet not more predpitate that fool 
Di-opped his mock weapons, than the archers cast 
Desperate their bows and quivers-full away, 
When we leaped on, and in the mire ami blood 
Trampled their banner ! " 

" Thai," exclaimed the King 
" That was a day indeed, which I maj still 
Proudly remember, proved as I have been 
In conflicts of such perilous assay. 
That Saxon combat seemed like woman's war. 
When with the traitor Hoel I did wage 
The deadly battle, then was I in truth 
Put to the proof; no vantage-ground was there. 
Nor famine nor disease nor storms to aid, 
Bnt equal, hard, close battle, man to man, 
Briton to Briton. By my soul ! " poi-sued 
Tlie tyrant, — heedless how fi-om Madoc's eye 
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Flaslied (he quick wrath like lightning, — '-though I 

The rebel's worth, his prowess then excited 
Unwelcome wonder: even at the last. 
When stiff with toil and faint witli wounds, he Taised 
Feebly his broken sword," — 

Then Madoc's grief 
Found utterance : " Whei'efore, David, dost thou 

The memory now of that unhappy day. 

That thou ahouldst wish to hide from earth and 

heaven ? 
Not in Aberfraw, — not to me this tale ! 
Tell it the Saxon ! — he will join thy triumph ; 
He hates the race of Owen ! But I loved 
My brother Hoel : loved him ? — that ye knew ! 
I was to him the dearest of his kin. 
And he my own heart's brother." 

David's cheek 
Grew pale and dark ; he bent his broad, black brow 
Full upon Madoc's glowing countenance : 
" Art thou returned to brave me ? — to my teeth 
To pr^se the rebel bastard ? — to insult 
The royal Saxon, my affianced friend?" 
" I hate the Saxon ! " Madoc cried : " not yet 
Have I forgotten how, from Eeiriog's shame 
Flying, the coward wreaked his cruelty 
On our poor brethren ! David, seest thou never 
Those eyeless spectres by thy bridal bed? 
Foi^et that horror? — may the fii-e of God 
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Blast my rigM hand or ever it be linked 
With that accurst Plantagenet's ! " 

The while, 
Impatience struggled in the heaving breast 
Of David ; every agitated limb 
Shook with ungovernable wrath ; the page, 
"Who chafed his feet, in fear suspends his task ; 
Id fear the guests gaze ou him silently ; 
His eyeballs flashed; strong anger choked his voice ; 
He started up. Him Emma, by the hand 
Gently retwning, held, with gentle words 
Calming his rage. Goervyl, too, in tears 
Besought her generous brother : he had met 
Emma's reproaching glance, and self-reproved. 
While the warm blood flushed deeper o'er his 

cheek, 
Thus he replied : " I pray you pardon me, 
My Sister-Queen ! nay, you will learn to love 
This high affection for the race of Owen, 
Yourself the daughter of his royal house 
By better ties than blood." 

Gratefiil the Queen 
Replied, by winning smile and eloquent eye 
Thanking the gentle Prince. A moment's pause 
Ensued : Goervyl then with timely speech 
Thus (o the wanderer of the waters spake : 
" Madoc, thou hast not told us of the world 
Beyond the ocean and the paths of man. 
A lovely land it needs must be, my brolher, 
Or sure you had not sojourned there so long, 
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Of me forgeiiiil, and my heavy hours 
Of grief and sohtude and wretched hope. 
Where is Cadwallon ? for one bark alone 
I saw come sailing here." 

"The tale yon asi; 
la long, Goervyl," said the mariner ; 
" And I, in truth, am weary. Many moona 
Have waxed and waned, since from that distant 

world. 
The country of my dreams and hope and iaith. 
We spread the homeward sail : a goodly world. 
My sister ! thou wilt see its goodlineaa, 
And greet Cadwallon there. — But this ahall be 
To-mon-ow'a tale ; indulge we now the feast! 
You know not with wliat joy we mariners 
Behold a sight like this." 

Smiling he spake; 
And, tumiog, from the sewer's hand he took 
The flowing mead. David the while, relieved 
From rising jealousies, with better eye 
Regards hia venturous brother. " Let the Bard," 
Excl^med the King, " give hia accustomed lay ; 
For sweet, I know, to Madoe is the song 
He loved in earlier years." 

Then, strong of voice, 
The officer proclaimed the sovereign will. 
Bidding the hall be silent; loud he spake. 
And smote the sounding pillar with his wand, 
And hashed the banqueters. The chief of Bards 
Then rtused the ancient lay. 
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" Thee, liOrd ! " lie sung, 
" Father ! Thee, whose wisdom, Thee, whose 

power, 
Whose love, — all love, all power, all wisdom, 

Thou ! -— 
Tongwe cannot utter, nor can heart conceive. 
He in the lowest depft of Being framed 
The imperishable mind : in every change. 
Through the great circle of progressive life, 
He guides and guards, till evil shall be known, 
And, being known as evil, cease to be ; 
And the pure soul, emancipate by Death 
The Enlaj'ger, shall attain ita end predooracd, — 
The eternal newness of eternal joy." 



He left this lofty theme ; he struck the harp 
To Owen's praise, swift in the course of wrath, 
Father of Heroes. That proud day he sung. 
When from green Erin came the insulting host, 
Loehlin'a long biu'dens of the flood, and they 
Who left their iJistant homes in evil hour. 
The death-doomed Normen. There was heaviest 

(oil, 
There deeper tumult, where the dragon-race 
Of Mona trampled down the humbled head 
Of haughty power ; the sword of slaughter carved 
Food for the yellow-footed fowl of lieaven. 
And Menai's waters, burst with plunge on plunge, 
Curling above their banks with temp cst-s well. 
Their bloody billows heaved. 
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Tlie long-past days 
Came on the mind of Madoo, as he heard 
That song of triumph ; on his sun-burnt brow 
Sate exultation. Other thoughts arose, 
As on the &te of all his gallant house 
Mournftil he mused ; oppressive memory swelled 
His bosom ; over his fixed eyeballs swam 
The tear's dim lusti-e, and the loud-toned harp 
Bung on his ear in Tain. Its silence first 
Roused him from dreams of days that were no more. 



CADWALLON. 

Then on the morrow, at the festal board, 
The Loi-d of Ocean thus began his tale : — 

" My heart beat high, when, with the favoring wind, 
"We sailed away, — Aberfraw ! when thy towers. 
And the huge headland of my mother isle, 
Shrunk and were gone," 

" But, Madoc, I would learn," 
Quoth David, " how tliis enterprise arose. 
And the wild hope of worlds beyond the sea ; 
For, at thine outset, being in the war, 
I did not hear from vague and common fame 
The moving cause. Sprung it from bardic lore, 
The hidden wisdom of the yeai-s of old. 
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Forgotten long? or did it visit thee 
In dreams that come fi'om Heaven ? " 

The Prince replied, 
" Thou shalt hear all ; but if amid the tale, 
Strietly sincere, I haply should rehearse 
Aught to the King ungrateful, let my brother 
Be patient with the involuntary fault, 

" I was the guest of Ehys at Dinevawr ; 
And tliere the tidings found me, that our sire 
Was gathered to his fathers. Not alone 
The sorrow came: the same iU messenger 
Told of the strife that shook our royal house, 
When Hoel, proud of prowess, seized the throne, 
"Which you, for elder cl^m and lawful birth. 
Challenged in arms. With all a brother's love, 
I on the instant hurried to prevent 
The impious battle. All the day I sped ; 
Kight did not stay me on my eager way ; 
Where'er I passed, new rumor raised new fear. 
Midnight and morn and noon I hurried on ; 
And the late eve was darkening when I reached 
Arvcin, the fatal field. — The sight, the sounds, 
Ijive in my memory now ; for all was done ! 
For horse and horseman, side by side in death. 
Lay on the bloody plmn ; — a host of men. 
And not one living soul, and not one sound, 
One human sound; only the raven's wing, 
Which rose before my coming, and the neigh 
Of wounded horaes, wandering o'er the plain. 
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" Night now was coming on ; a man approached, 
And bade me to hia dwelling nigh at hand. 
Thitlier I turned, too weak to travel move ; 
For I was overspent with weariness. 
And, having now no hope to bear me up, 
Trouble and bodily labor mastered me. 
I asked him of the battle. "Who had fallen 
He knew not, nor to whom the lot of war 
Had given my father's sceptre. ' Here,' said he, 
' I came to seek if haply I might find 
.Some wounded wretch, abandoned else to death. 
My search was vidn : the sword of civil war 
Had bit too deeply.' 

" Soon we reached his home, 
A lone and lowly dwelling in the hills, 
By a gray mountsun stream. Beside the hearth 
There sate an old blind man ; his head was raised 
As he were listening to the coming sounds. 
And in the flre-light shone his silver locks. 
' Father,' sdd he who guided me, ' I bring 
A guest to our poor hospitality,' 
And then, he brought me water from the brook, 
And homely fare, and I was satisfied ; 
That done, he piled the hearth, and spread around 
The rushes of repose. I Isod me down ; 
But, worn with toil and full of many fears, 
Sleep did not visit me : the quiet sounds 
Of natare troubled my distempered sense ; 
My ear was busy with the stirring gale. 
The moving leaves, the brook's perpetual flow. 
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" So on the moirow languidly I rose, 
And feint with fever ; but a restless wish 
Waa working in me, and I said, ' My host, 
Wilt tLou go with me to tlie battle-fleld, 
That I may search the alain ? for in the fray 
My brethren fought ; and though with all my speed 
I strove to reach them ere the strife began, 
Alas, I sped too slow ! ' 

" ' Griev'st thou for that ? ' 
He answered ; ' grievest thou that thou art spared 
The shame and guilt of that unhappy strife, 
Briton with Briton in unnatural war ? ' 
' Nay,' I replied, ' mistake me not ! I came 
To reconcile the chiefs ; they might have heard 
Their brother's voice.' 

'"Their brother's voice?' said he; 
' Was it not so ? And thou, too, art the son 
Of Owen ! — Yesternight I did not know 
The cause there is to pity tliee. Alas ! 
Two bretiven thou wilt lose when one shall fall ! 
liament not him whom death may save from guilt ; 
For all too surely in the conqueror 
Thou wilt find one whom his own fears henceforth 
Must make to all his kin a perilous foe.' 

" I felt as though he wronged my father's sons. 
And raised an angry eye, and answered him, 
' My brethren love me.' 

" Then the old man cried, 
' Oh ! wliat is Princes' love ? what are the ties 
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Of blood, the affections growing as we grow, 
If but ambition come ? Thou deemeat sure 
Thy brethren love thee ; ye have played together 
In childhood, shared your riper hopes and fears, 
Fought side by side in battle ; (hey may be 
Brave, generous, all that oace their father was, 
"Whom ye, I ween, call virtuous.' 

" At the name, 
With pioiia warmth I cried, ' Tes, he was good 
And great and glorious ! Gwyneth's ancient 

annals 
Boast not a name more noble. In the war 
Fearless he was,— -the Saxon found him so. 
Wise was his counsel ; and no supplicant 
For justice ever from his palaee-gate 
Unrighted turned away. King Owen's name 
Sliall live to after-times without a blot.' 

" ' There were two brethren once of kingly line,' 
The old man replied : ' they loved each other well ; 
And, when the one was at big dying hour, 
It then was comfort fo him that he left 
So dear a brother, who would duly pay 
A father's duties to his orphan boy. 
And sure he loved the orphan, and the boy 
With all a child's sincerity loved him, 
And learnt to call him fether ; so the years 
Went on, till, when the orphan gtaned fhe age 
Of manhood, to the throne his uncle came. 
The young man claimed a fair inheritance, 
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Hia fe.ther'a lands ; and — marli. what follows, 

At midnight he was seizecl, and to his eyea 
The brazen plate was held. He cried aloud; 
He looked around for help ; he only saw 
His uncle's ministers, prepared to do 
Their wicked work, who to the red-hot brass 
Forced his poor eyes, and held the open lids, 
Till the long agony consumed the sense ; 
And, when their hold relaxed, it had been worth 
The wealth of worlds if he could then have seen, 
Dreadful to him and hideous as they were, 
Their ruffian faces! — I am blind, young Prince, 
And I can tell how sweet a thing it is 
To see the blessed light. 

" ' Must more be told ? 
What further agonies he yet endured ? 
Or haat thou known the consummated crime. 
And heard Cynetha'a fate ? ' 

" A painful glow 
Inflamed my cheek, and for my fether's crime 
I felt the shame of guilt. The dark-browed msm 
Beheld the burning flush, the uneasy eye. 
That knew not where to rest, ' Come ! we wiU 

search 
The slain,' arising from his seat, he said. 
I followed i (o the field of fight we went, 
And over steeds and arms and men we held 
Our way in silence. ' Here it was,' quoth he, 
' The fiercest war was waged ; lo ! in what heaps 
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Man upon man fell slaughtered ! ' Then mj. heart 
Smote me, and my knees shook ; for I beheld 
Where, on his conquered foemen, Hoel lay." 

He paused ; his heart was full ; and on his tongue 
The imperfect utterance died: a general gloom 
Saddened the hall, and David's cheek grew pale- 
Commanding first his feelings, Madoc broke 
The oppressive silence. 

" Then Cadwallon took 
My hand, and, pointing to his dwelling, cried, 
' Prince, go and rest thee there, for fhou hast need 
Of rest : the care of sepulture be mine.' 
Nor did I then comply, refusing rest. 
Till I had seen in holy ground inearthed 
My poor, lost brother. ' Wlierefore,' he exclaimed, 
(And I was aWed by his severer eye,) 
' Wouldst ihou be pampering thy distempei-ed mind? 
Affliction is not sent in vain, young man, 
Fi-om that good God, who chastens whom he loves. 
Oh, there is healing in the bitter cup ! 
Gro yonder, and before the unerring will 
Bow, and liave comfort.' To the hut I went ; 
And there, beside the lonely mountain stream, 
I veiled my head, and brooded on the past. 

"He tarried long: I felt the houra pass by, 
As in a dream of morning, when the mind, 
Half to reality awakened, blends 
With airy visions and vague fiintasies 
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Her dim perception ; till at length, his step 
Aroused me, and he came. I questioned him: 
' Where ia the body ? Hast thou hade the priests 
Perform due masses for his soul's repose ? ' 

" He answered me, ' The rain and dew of heaven 
WUl ML upon the turf that covei-a him, 
And greener grass will flourish on hi a grave. 
But rouse thee, Prince ! there will he hom-s enough 
For mournful memory. It befits thee now 
Tate counsel for thyself: the son of" Owen 
Lives not in safety here.' 

" I bowed my head, 
Oppressed by heavy thoughls : all wretchedness 
The present ; darkness on the future lay ; 
Fearful and gloomy both. I answered not. 

" ' Hath power seduced thy wishes ? ' he puKoed ; 
' And woulclst thou seize upon thy father's throne ? ' 
' Now G!od forbid 1 ' q^uoth I. ' Now God forbid ! ' 
Quoth he; 'but thou art dangerous. Prince! and 

Shall shield thee from the jealous arm of power? 
Think of Cyuetha! The unsleeping eye 
Of justice hath not closed upon his wrongs : 
At length the avenging arm is gone abroad; 
Cue woe is past ; woe after woe comes on ; 
There is no safety here ; here thou must be 
The victim or the murderer ! Does thy heart 
Shrink from the alternative ? Look round ! behold 
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"Wliat shelter ; wtither woulcldt thou fly for peace ? 
What if the asylum of tie Church were safe, — 
"Were there no better purposes ordained 
For that young arm, that heart of noble hopes? 
Soa of our kings, — of old Cassibelau, 
Great Caratach, inunortal Arthur's line, — 
Oh ! shall the blood of that heroic race 
Stagnate in cioister-sloth ? Or wouldst thou leave 
Thy native isle, and 'beg, in awkward phrase, 
Some foreign sovereign's charitable gi-ace, — 
The Saxon or the Frank, — and earn his gold. 
The hireling in a war whose cause thou know'st not, 
"Whose end concerns not thee ? ' 

" I sate and gazed. 
Following his eye with wonder, as he paced 
Before me to and fro, and Ustening still, 
Though now he paced in silence. But, anon. 
The old man's voice and step awakened us 
Each from, his thought ' I will come out,' said he, 
' That I may sit beside the brook, and feel 
The comfortable sun.' As forth he came, 
I could not choose but look upon his fece ; 
Gieutly on him had gentle nature laid 
The weight of yeai-s ; all passions that disturb 
"Were passed away ; the stronger lines of grief 
Softened and settled, till (hey told of grief 
By patient hope and piety subdued ; 
His eyes, which had their hue and brightness left, 
Fixed lifelessly, or objectless they rolled, 
Kor moved by sense, nor animate with thought. 
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On a smooth, stoue beside tlie stream, he took 
His wonted seat in the sunshine. ' Thou hast lost 
A. brother, Prince,' he said ; ' or the dull ear 
Of age deceived me. Peace be with his soul 1 
And may the curae that lies upon the house 
Of Owen turn away I Wilt thou come hither. 
And let me feel thy fiice? ' I wondered at liim ; 
Yet, while his hand perused my lineaments. 
Deep awe and reverence filled me. ' my Gtod ! 
Bless this young man ! ' he cried ; ' a perilous state 
Is his ; but let QOt thou his Other's sins 
Be visited on him ! ' 

" I raised my eyes, 
Inquiring, to Cadwallon ; ' Nay, young Prince, 
Despise not thou the blind man's prayer ! ' he cried ; 
' It might have given thy father's dying hour 
A hope, that sure he needed ; for, know thou, 
It is the victiia of thy father's crime 
Who asks a blessing on thee i ' 

" At his feet 
1 fell, and clasped his knee^ : he raised me up. 
' Blind as I was, a mutilMed wretch, 
A thing that nature owns not, I survived. 
Loathing existence, and with impious voice 
Accused the will of Heaven, and groaned for death. 
Tears passed away: this universal blank 
Became familiar, and my soul reposed 
On God, and I had comfort iu my prayers. 
But there were hlossin^ for me yet in store 
Thy fether knew not, when his blocKly fear 
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All hope of an avenger had cut off, 

How there existed then an unborn babe, 

Child of my lawless love. Year after year 

I lived a lonely and forgotten wretch, 

Before Cadwallon knew his father's fate. 

Long yeara and years before I knew my son ; 

For never, till his mother's dying hour, 

LeiUTit he his dangerous bii'th. He sought me then ; 

He woke my soul once more to human ties : 

I hope he h£^h not weaned my heart from Heaven, 

Life ia so precious now ! ' " 

" Dear, good old man ! 
And lives he still ? " Groervyl asked, in tears. 
Madoc replied, " I scarce can hope to find 
A father's welcome at my distant home, 
I left him fnil of days, and ripe for death ; 
And tlie last prayer Cynetiia breathed upon me 
Went like a death-bed blessing to my heart ! 

" When evening came, toward the echoing shore 
I and Cadwallon walked together forth. 
Bright with dilated glory shone the west ; 
But brighter lay the ocean-fiood below, 
The burnished silver sea, that heaved and flashed 
Its restless rays, intolerably bright. 
' Prince,' quoth Cadwallon, ' thou liast rode the w^avcs 
In triumph, when the invaders felt thine arm. 
Oh, what a nobler conquest might he won 
There, upon that wide field ! ' — ' What i 
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I cried. ' That yonder waters are not spread 
A boundless waste, a bourn impassable ! — 
That man should rule the Elements ! — that there 
Might manly courage, manly wisdom, find 
Some happy isle, some undiscovered shore, 
Some resting-place for peace. Oh that my soul 
Could seize the wings of Morning ! soon would I 
Behold that other world, where yonder sun 
Speeds now, to dawn in glory I ' 

" As he spake, 
Conviction came upon my startled mind, 
Lite lightning on the midnight traveller. 
I caught his hand : ' Kinsman and guide and friend, 
Tea, let as go together ! ' Down we sate. 
Full of the vision, on the echoing shore ; 
One only object filled eai', eye, and thought : 
We gazed upon the awftil world of waves, 
And talked and dreamt of years that were to come. 



THE VOYAGE. 

" Not with a beaut unmoved I left thy shores. 
Dear native isle ! oh, not without a pang. 
As thy fair uplands lessened on the view, 
Cast back the long, involuntary look ! 
The morning cheered our outset ; gentle airs 
Curled the bine deep, and bright the bi 
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Played o'er the aummei' ocean, wlien our bafka 
Began their way. 

" And they were gallant barks, 
As ever through the raging billows rode ; 
And many a tempest's buffeting they bore. 
Their sails all swelling with tbe eastern breeze, 
Their tightened coi'dage clattering to the mast. 
Steady they rode the main ; the gale aloft 
Sung in the shrouds, the sparkling waters hissed 
Before, and frothed, and whitened far behind. 
Day after day, witli one auspicious wind, 
Bright to the setting sun we held our course. 
My hope had kindled every heart ; they blest 
The unvarying breeze, whose onabating strength 
Still sped us onward ; and they said that Heaven 
Favored tlie bold emprise. 

" How many a time, 
Mounting the mast-tower-top, with eager ken 
They gazed, and fancied in the distant sky 
Their promised shore, beneath the evening cloud, 
Or seen, low lying, through the haze of mora. 
I, too, with eyes as Mixious watched the waves, 
Though patient, and prepared for long delay : 
For not on wild adventure had I rushed 
With ^ddy speed, in some deUrious fit 
Of fency ; but in many a tranquil hour 
"Weighed well the attempt, till hope matured to faitli. 
Day after day, day after day the same, — 
A weary waste of watere ! Still the bi-eeze 
Hung heavy in our sails, and we hold on 
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One even course : a second week was gone, 
And now another past, and still the same, 
Waves beyond waves, the interminahle sea ! 
What marvel if at length the mariners 
Gi-ew sick with long expectance? I beheld 
Dai-k looks of growmg restlessness, I heard 
Distrust's low murmurings ; nor availed it long 
To see, and not perfidve. Shame had awhile 
Repressed their fear, till, like a smothered fire. 
It burst, and spread with quick contagion round, 
And stren^ened as it spread. They spalte in tones 
Which might not be mistaken. They had done 
What men dared do, — ventured where never keel 
Had cut the deep before : still all was sea, — 
The same unhoun.ded ocean ! To proceed 
Were templing Heaven. 

" I heard with feigned suqjrise, 
Ajid, pointing then to where our fellow-bark, 
Gay with her fluttering sti-eamew and full s^ls, 
Eode, as in triumph, o'er the element, 
I asked them what their comrades there would deem 
Of those so bold ashore, who, when a day, 
Perchance an hour, might crown their glorious toil, 
Shrunk then, and cowavd-like returned to meet 
Mockery and shame. True, they had ventured on 
In seas unknown, beyond wherever man 
Had ploughed the billows yet : more reason so 
Why they should now, like bim whose happy speed 
Well nigh bath run the race, with higher hope. 
Press onward l« the prize. But lafe they said, 
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Marking the favor of the steady gale, 

That Heaven was with us ; Heaven vonchsafed us 

stiH 
Fair eeaa and favoring skies ; nor need we pray 
For other sud ; the rest was in ourselves ; 
Nature had given it, when, she gave to man 
Courage and constancy. 

" They answered not, 
Awhile obedient ; hut I saw with dread 
The silent suliennesa of cold assent. 
Then with what fearfiil eagerness I gazed, 
At earUest daybreak, o'er the distant deep ! 
How sick at heart with hope, when evening closed, 
Gazed through the gathering shadows! But I saw 
The sun still sink helow the endless waves ; 
And still at morn, beneath the farthest sky, 
Unbounded ocean heaved. Day after daj-. 
Before the steady gale we drove along, — 
Day after day ! The fourth week now had passed ; 
Still all around was sea, — the eternal sea 1 
So long that we had voyaged on so fast, 
And still at moniing where we were at night. 
And where we were at morn, at nightfeU still, 
The centre of that drear circumference, 
Progressive, yet no change ! Almost it seemed 
That we had passed the mortal boiinds of space. 
And speed was toilmg in infinity. 
My days were days of fear ; my hours of rest 
"Were like a tyrant's slumber. Sullen looks, 
Eyes turned on me, and whispei's meant to meet 
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My ear, and loud despondency, and talk 

Of home, now never to be seen again, — 

I suffered tliese, dissembling as I could, 

Till that availed no longer. Resolute 

The men came round me. They had shown enough 

Of courage now, enough, of constancy ; 

Still to pureue the desperate enterprise 

"Were impious madness. They had deemed, indeed, 

That Heaven in &vor gave the unchangmg gale ; 

More reason now to think offended God, 

When man's presumptuous folly strove to pass 

The fated limits of the world, had sent 

His winds to waft us io the death we sought. 

Their lives were dear, they hade me know, and they 

Many, and I, the obstinate, hut one. 

With that, attending no reply; they hailed 

Our fellow-bai-k, and told their fixed resolve. 

A shout of joy approved. Thus, desperate now, 

I sought my solitary cabin ; there 

Confused willi vague, tumultuous feelings, lay. 

And, to remembrance and reflection lost, 

Knew only I was wretched. 

" Thus entranced, 
Cadwallon found me ; shame and grief and pride, 
And baffled hope, and fruitless anger, swelled 
Witliin me. ' All is over ! ' I exclaimed ; 
' Yet not in me, my IHend, hath time produced 
These iardy doubfs and shamefiil fickleness ; 
I have not fiiiied, Cadwallon ! ' — ' Nay,' he siiid, 
' The Coward-fears which peraecuted. me 
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Hsive shown what tliou hast sufferet!. We, have yet 
One hope ; I prayed them to proceed a day, — 
But one day more. This httle have I gained, 
And here will wait Ihe issue; in yon bark 
I am not needed ; they are masters there.' 

"One only day! — The gale blew strong, tte bark 
Sped through the waters : but the silent hours, 
Who make no pause, went by ; and, centred siill, 
We saw the dreary vacancy of heaven 
Close round our narrow view, when that brief term, 
The last poor respite of our hopes, expired. 
They shortened sail, and called with cowai'd-prayer 
For homeward wmds. ' Why, what poor slaves 

In bitterness I cried ; ' the sport of chance ; 

Left to the mercy of the elements. 

Or the more wayward will of such as these, 

BUnd tools and victims of their destmy ! ' 

'Yea, Madocl' he replied, 'the elements 

Master indeed the feeble powers of man ! 

Not to tlie shores of Cambria will thy ships 

Win, back their shameful way! — or He, whose will 

Unchains ihe winds, hath bade them minister 

To aid us, when all human hope was gone; 

Or we shaU soon eternally repose 

From life's long voyage,' 

" As he spalie, I saw 
The clouds hang thick and heavy o'er the deep; 
And heavily, upon the long, slow swell, 
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The vessel labored on the laboring sea. 
The reef-points rattled on the shivering sail ; 
At fits the sudden gust howled ominous, 
Anon with unremitting fury raged ; 
High rolled the mighty billows, and the blast 
Swept from theii- sheeted sides the showery foam. 
Vain now were all the seamen's homeward hopes, 
Vain all their skill ! — we drove before Ihe storm. 

"'Tis pleasant, by the cheerful hearth, to hear 
Of f«mpests and the dangers of the deep, 
And pause at times, and feel that we are safe ; 
Then listen to the perilous tale again. 
And, with an eager and anapeuded soul 
"Woo terror to delight us But to hear 
The rgaring of the ra^mg elements 
To know aU human shill all humtn strength. 
Avail not ; fo look lound and onli see 
The mountain wave incumbent with its weight 
Of bursting wateis oei the reeling taik, — 
God! this is indeed a drenlful thing' 
And he who hath enduiel the hoiror once 
Of such an hour doth never hear the storm 
Howl round his home but he lemembera it, 
And thinks upon the suffering n 



" Onward we drove with un-ibatmg force 
The tempest raged night idded to the storm 
New horrors ; and the mom aro=e o erspread 
With heavier clouds. The weary mariners 
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Callecl on St. Cyric'a aid; and I, too, placed 
My hope on Heaven, relaxing not the while 
Our human efforts. Ye who dwell at home, — 
Ye do not know the terrors of the main 1 
When the winds Mow, ye walk along the shore, 
And, as the curling billows leap and loss, 
Fable that Ocean's mermaid Shepherdess 
Drives her white flocks afield, and warns in time 
The wary fisherman, Gwenhidwy warned 
When we had no retreat ! My secret heart 
Almost had failed me. — Were the Elements 
Confounded in perpetual conflict here, — 
Sea, Air, and Heaven ? Or were we perishing 
Where at their source the Floods, for ever thus, 
Beneath the nearer influence of the Moon, 
Labored in these mad workiags ? Did the Waters 
Here on their outmost circle meet the Void, 
The verge and brink of Chaos? Or this Earth, — 
Was it indeed a living thing, its breath 
The ebb and flow of Ocean ? and had we 
Eeoched the stomt rampart of its Sanctuary, 
The insuperable boundary, raised to guard 
Its mysteries from the eye of maa profane ? 

" Three dreadful nights and days we di-ove along ; 
The fourth, the welcome rain came rattling down ; 
The wind had fallen, and through the broken cloud 
Appeared the bright, dilating blue of heaven. 
Emboldened now, I caUed the mariners : 
Vain were it should we bend a homeward course. 
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Driven by the etorm so far ; they saw our barks, 
For service of that long and perilous way, 
Di&abled, and our food belike to fail. 
SiJent they heard, reluctant in assent ; 
Anon, they shouted joyfully, — I looked, 
Aud saw a bird alow sailiDg overhead, 
His long white pinions by the suabejan edged, 
Aa though witli burnished silver. Never yet 
Heard I so sweet a music as his cry 1 

" Tet three days more, and hope more eager now. 
Sure of the signs of land, — weed-ahoala, and birds 
Who flocked the maiii, and genile airs which 

breathed. 
Or seemed to breathe, fresh fragrance from the shore. 
On the last evening, a long, shadowy line 
Skirted tlie sea. How fast the night dosed in ! 
I stood upon the deck, and watched dll dawn : . 
Bnt who can tell what feelings filled my heart, 
When, like a cloud, Uie distant land aro^e 
Gray from tlie ocean ; when we left the ship, 
And cleft, with rapid oars, the shallow wave. 
And stood triumphant on another world ? " 



MA.DOC had paused awhile ; but every eye 

StUl watched Iiis lips, and every voice was hushed. 
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" Soon aa I leaped aahore," pursues the Lord 

Of Ocean, " proatrate on my face I fell, 

Kissed the dear earth, and prayed with thankful 

tears. 
Hai-d hy, a brook was flowing : never yet, 
Even fram the gold-tipped horn of victoiy, 
With harp and song, amid my father's hall, 
Pledged I so sweet a draught, as lying there, 
Beside that atreanilet's brink I — to feel the ground, 
To quaff the cool, clear water, to inhale 
The breeze of land, while fears and dangers past 
Recurred and heightened joy, as summer storms 
Make the fresh evening lovelier I 

" To the shore 
The natives thronged ; astonished, they beheld 
Our winged barks, and gazed with woaderment 
On the strange garb, the bearded countenance, 
And the white akin, in all unlike themselves. 
I see with what inquiring eyes you ask, 
What men were they? Of dark-brown color, (inged 
With sunny reduess; wild of eye; tlieir brows 
So smooth, as never yet anxiety 
Nor busy thought had made a furrow there ; 
Beardless, and each to each of lineaments 
So like, they seemed but one great family. 
Their loins were loosely cinctured, all beside 
Bare to the sun and wind ; and thus their Umbs, 
Unmauaeled, displayed the truest forms 
Of strength and beauty. Fearless sure they were, , 
And, while they eyed us, grasped their spears, as if, 
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Like Britain's injured but uncouquered sons, 
They, too, liad known how perilous it was 
To let a stranger, if lie came in arms. 
Set foot upon tlieir lanci. 

" But soon tiie guise 
Of men nor purporting nor feai'ing ill 
Gained confidence ; their wild, distrustful looks 
Assumed a milder meaning ; over one 
I cast my mantle, on another's liead 
The velvet boanet placed, and all was joy. 
We now besought for food : at once they read 
Oor gestures; but I cast a hopeless eye 
On hills and thickets, woods and marshy plains, 
A waste of rant luxuriance all around. 
Thus musing, to a lake I followed them. 
Left when the rivers to their summer course 
Wllhd w h ca tered on its water drugs 
Of 8u p tt y, that soon the shoals. 

Coop d h N -e prodigally kind. 

Float d bn A. I gazed, a deer 
Sprun m bo ring thicket: the true shaft 
Scare w h h. dista victim's blood had stained 
Its point, when instantly he dropped and died, 
Such deadly juice imbued it. Yet on this 
We made our meal unharmed ; and I pei'ceived 
The wisest leech, that ever ic our world 
Culled herbs of hidden virtue, was to these 
A child in knowledge. 

"Sorrowing we beheld 
The night come on ; but soon did night display 
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More woudere than it veiled: innnmerous tribes 
From the wood-cover swarmed, and darkness made 
Their beauties visible ; one while they streamed 
A bright-blue radiance upon flowers which clceed 
Their gorgeous colors from the eye of day ; 
Now, motionless find dark, eluded search, 
Self-shrouded; and anon, starring the sky, 
Rose like a shower of Are. 

" Our friendly hosts 
Now led us to the hut, our that night's home, 
A rude and spacious dwelling. Twisted boughs 
And canes and withies formed the walls and roof; 
And, from the unhewn trunks which pillared it, 
Low nets of interwoven reeds were hung. 
With shouts of honor, here they gathered round me, 
Ungarmented my limbs, and in a net 
With softest feathers lined, a pleasant couch, 
They laid and left me. 

" To our ships returned. 
After soft sojourn here, we coasted on, 
Insatiate of the wonders and the charms 
Of earth and air and sea. Thy summer woods 
Are lovely, my mother isle ! the birch 
Light bending on thy banks, thy elmy vales, 
Thy venerable oaks ! But there, what forms 
Of beauty ebthed the inlands and the shore ! 
All these in stateliest growth, and, raixt with these. 
Dark-spreading cedar, and the cypress tall. 
Its pointed summit waving to the wind 
Like a long beacon-flame ; and, loveliest 
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Amid a thousand strange and lovely shapes, 
The lofty pnlm, Ihat with its nuta supplied 
Beverage and food : they edged the shore, and 

crowned 
The far-off highland summits, their straight stems 
Bare, without leaf or bough, erect and smooth, 
Theu' tresses nodding like a crested helm, 
The plumage of the grove. 

" "Will ye believe 
The wonders of the ocean, — how its shoals 
Sprang from the wave, like flashing light; took wing, 
And, twinkling with a silver glitterance, 
Flew through the air and sunshine ? Yet were these 
To sight less wondrous than the tribe who swam, 
Following like fowlers, with uplifted eye. 
Their felling quarry. Language cannot paint 
Their splendid lints; though in blue ocean seen. 
Blue, darkly, deeply, beautifully blue, 
In all its rich variety of shades, 
SufiUsed wiih glowing gold. 

" Heaven, too, had there 
Its wonders r from a deep, black, heavy cloud, 
What shall I say ? — a shoot, — a trunk, — an arm 
Came down ; yea ! like a Demon's arm, it seized 
The waters : Ocean smoked beneatli its touch, 
And rose like dust before the whirlwind's force. 
But we sailed onward over tranquil seas. 
Wafted by ^rs so exquisitely mild, 
That even to breathe became an act of wUI 
And sense and pleasure. Not a cloud, by day. 
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With purple islanded the dnrli-blue deep ; 

By night the quiet billows heaved and glanced 

Under the Moon, — that heavenly Moon ! so bright, 

That many a midnight liave I paced the deck, 

Forgetful of the hours of due repose ; 

Tea, till the Sun, in his full msyesty, 

Went forth, lilte God beholding his own works. 

" Once, when a chief was feasting us on shore, 
A captive served the food: I marked the youth, 
For he had features of a gentler race ; 
And oftentimes his eye was fixed on me 
With looks of more than wonder. We returned 
At evening to our ships ; at night a voice 
Came from thd se% the intelligible voice 
Of earnest supplication : he had swum 
To trust our mercy ; up tiie side he sprang, 
And looked among the crew, and, singling me. 
Fell at my feet. Such friendly tokenings 
As our short commerce with the native tribes 
Had taught, I proffered, and sincerity 
Gave force and meaning to the half-leanit forms. . 
For one we needed who might speak for us ; 
And weU I liked the youth, — the open lines 
Which charactered hia face, the fearless heart, 
Wliich gave at once and won full confidence. 
So that night at my feet Lincoya slept, 

" When I displayed whate'er might gratify, 
Whate'er surprise, with most delight he viewed 
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Our arms, the iroa helm, tte pliant mail, 

The bucliler strong to save ; and then he shook 

The lance, and grasped the sword, and turned to me 

With vehement words and gestures, every limb 

Working with one strong passion ; and he placed 

The felchion in my hand, and gave the shield, 

And pointed south and west, that I should go 

To conquer and protect ; anon he wept 

Aloud, and clasped my knees, and, falling, fain 

He would have kissed ^y feet. Went ive to shore? 

Then would he labor restlessly to show 

A better place lay onward ; and in the sand 

To south and west lie drew the line of coast. 

And figured how a mighty river there 

Ran to the sea. The land bent westward soon. 

And, thus conflrmed, we voyaged on to seek 

The river ialet, following at the will 

Of our new friend; aud we learnt after him, 

Well pleased and proud to teach, what this was called, 

What that, with no unprofitable pains. 

Nor light the joy I felt at hearing first 

The pleasant accents of my native tongue. 

Albeit in broken words and tones uncouth, 

Come from these foreign lips. 

" At length we came 
Where the great river, amid shoals and banks 
And islands, growth of its own gathering spoils, . 
Through many a branching channel, wide and full, 
[lushed to the main. The gale was strong ; .ind safe, 
Amid the uproar of conflicting tides, 
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Our gallant vessels rode. A atream aa broad 
And turbid, when it leaves the Land of Hills, 
Old Severn rolls ; but banks so fair as these 
Old Severn viewa not in his Land of Hills, 
Nor even where his turbid waters swell, 
And sully the salt sea. 

" So we sailed on 
By shores now covered with impervious woods, 
Now stretching wide and low, a i-eedy waste, 
And now tlii-ough vales where earth profusely pourrf 
Her treasures, gathered fi-om the first of days. 
Sometimes a savage tilbe would welcome us, 
By wonder from their lethargy of life 
Awakened; then again we voyaged on 
Through tracts all desolate, for days and days, 
League after league, one green and fertile mead, 
That fed a thousand herds. 

"A different scene 
Rose on our view, of mount on mountain piled; 
Which when I see again in memory. 
Star-gazing Idris's stupendous seat 
Seems dwai-fed, and Saowdoo, with its eagle-haunts, 
Shrinks, and is dwindled like a- Saxon lull. 

" Here, with Cadwallon and a chosen band, 
I left the ships. Lincoya guided us 
A toilsome way among the heights. At dusk. 
We reached the village skirts ; he bade us halt, 
And raised his voice : the elders of the land 
Came forth, and led ns to an ample hut, 
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Wliicli in the centre of their dwellings stood, -^— 
The Stranger's House. They ei^ed «s wondering ; 
Yet not for wonder ceased they to observe 
Their hospitable rites : from hnt to hut 
The tidings ran that strangers were arrived, 
Fatigued aud hungry and athirst ; Mion, 
Each from his means supplying us, came food 
And beverage such as cheers the weary man. 



EEILLYAB. 

" At moiiiing, theii' high-priest, Ayayaca, 
Came with our guide. The venerable man 
With I'everential awe accosted us ; 
For we, he weened, were children of a race 
Mightier than they, and wiser, ajid by Heaven 
Beloved and iavoi-ed more : he came to give 
Fit welcome ; and he led us to the Queen. 
The fat* of war had reft her of her resdm ; 
Tet with affection, and habitual awe, 
And old remembrances, which gave their love 
A deeper and religious character. 
Fallen as she was, and humbled as they were. 
Her faithful people still, in all they could. 
Obeyed Erillyab. She, too, in her mind 
Those recollections cherished, and such tl 
As, though no hope allayed their bitteriii 
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Gave to her eye a spirit and a strength, 
And pride to features which belike had borne, 
Had they been fashioned by a happier fate, 
Meaning more gentle and more womanly. 
Yet not more worthy of esteem and love. 
She sate upon the threshold of her hut ; 
For in the palace where her sires had reigned 
The conqueror dwelt. Her son was at her side, — 
A boy now near to manhood ; by the door, 
Bare of its bark, the head and branches shora, 
'Stood a young ti-ee with many a weapon hung. 
Her husband's war-pole, and his monument. 
There had his quiver mouldered, Ms stone-axe 
Had there grown green with moss, his bowstring there 
Sung as it cut the wind. 

" She welcomed us 
With a proud sorrow in her mien ; fresh fruits 
Were spread before us ; and her gestures said, 
That, when he lived whose hand was wont to wield 
Those weapons, — (hat in better days, — that ere 
She let the tresses of her widowhood 
Grow wild, — she could have given to guests like us 
A worthier welcome. Soon a man approached. 
Hooded with sable, his half-naked limbs 
Smeared black : the people, at his sight, drew i-ound ; 
The women wailed and wept ; the children turned, 
And hid their faces on their mothere' knees. 
He to the Queen addressed his speech, then looked 
Around the children, and laid hands on two, 
Of diiferent sexes, but of age alike, — 
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Some six years each, — who at his touch shrieked out. 
But then LJDCoya rose, aad to my feet 
Led them, and told me tliat the conquerore claimed 
These innocents for tribute ; that the Priest 
Would lay them on the altar of his god, 
Pluck out their little hearts in sacrififie, 
And with his brotherhood, in impious rites, 
Feast on their flesli. I shuddered, and my hand 
Instinctively unsheathed the avenging sword, 
As he, witli passionate and eloquent signs, 
Eye-speaking eamestne^, and quivering lips. 
Besought me to preserve himself, and those 
Who now fell suppliant round me, — youths and 

maids, 
Gray-headed men, and mothers with their babes. 

" I caught the little victims up ; I kissed 
Their innocent cheeks ; I raised my eyes to heaven; 
I called upon Almighty God to hear 
And bless the vow I made : in our own tongue 
Was that sworn pi-omise of pi-otection pledged, — 
Impetuous feeling made no pause for thought. 
Heaven heard the vow ; the suppliant multitude 
Saw what was stirring in my heart ; the Priest, 
With eye inflamed and rapid answer, raised 
His menacing hand ; the tone, the bitter smile, 
Interpreting his threat. 

" Meanwhile, the Queen, 
With watchful eye and steady countenance, 
Had listened : now she rose, and to the Priest 
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1 her spee(^ll. Low was her voice, and 
calm, 
As one who spake with effort to subdue 
Sorrow that Bti-uggled atill ; but, while she spake. 
Her featui'es kindled lo move majesty, 
Her eye became more animate, her voice 
Eose to the height of feeling. On her son 
She called, and from her husband's monument 
His battle-ase she took ; and I could see, 
That, when she gave the boy his father's arms, 
She called his father's spirit to look on, 
And bless them to liis vengeance. 

" Silently 
The tribe stood listening as ErilJyab sjMike. 
The very Priest was awed : once he essayed 
To answer ; his tongue failed him, and Lb lip 
Grew pale and fell He to liia countrymen, 
Of rage and shame and wonder full, returned, 
Bearing no victims for their shrines accurst, 
But tidings that the Hoamen had cast off 
Their vassalage, roused to desperate revolt 
By men in hue and speech and garment sti-ange, 
Who, in their folly, dared defy the power 
OfAztlan. 

"When the King of Aztlan heard 
The unlooked-for tale, ere yet he roused his strength, 
Or pitying our rash valor, or perliaps 
Curious to see the man so bravely rash, 
He sent to bid me to his court. Surprised, 
I should have given to him no credulous faith. 
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Bnt fearlessly Erillyab bade me fcrust 
Her honorable foe. Unarmed I went, 
Lincoya with me to exchange our speech 
So as he could, of safety first assured ; 
For fo their devilish idols he had been 
A victim doomed, and, from the bloody rites 
Flying, been carried captive far away. 

" From early morning till the midnoon how, 
We tj'avelled in the mountains ; then a phiin 
Opened below, and rose upon the sight, 
Like boundless ocean from a hill-top seen. 
A beautifiil and populous plain it was; 
Fair woods were there, and fertilizing streams, 
And pastures spreading wide, and villages 
In fruitful groves embowered, and stately towns, 
And many a single dwelling specking it. 
As though for many a year the land had been 
The land of peace. Below us, where the base 
Of the great mountain to the level sloped, 
A broad, blue lake extended fer and wide 
Its waters, dark beneath the hght of noon. 
There Aztlan stood upon the farther shore : 
Amid tiie shade of trees its dwelUngs rose. 
Their level roofs with turrets set around, 
And battlements all burnished white, which shone 
Like silver in the swnslune. I beheld 
The imperial city, her far-circling walla. 
Her garden groves and stately palaces, 
Her temple's mountiunTsize, her thousand ixrofe ; 
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And, when I saw her might and msyesty, 
'iiy mind misgave me then. 

" We reached the shore : 
A floating islet waited for me there, 
The beautiful work of man. I set my jeet 
Upon green-growing herbs and flowers, and sate 
Embowered in odorous shrubs : four long, hght boats, 
Toked to the garden, with accordant song, 
And dip and dash of oar in harmony, 
Bore me across the lake. 

" Then in a car 
Aloft by human hearers was I borne ; 
And through the city gate, and through long lines 
Of marshalled multitudes who thronged the way. 
We reached the palace-court. Four priests were 

Each held a burning censer in his hand, 

And strewed the precious gum as I drew nigh, 

And held the streaming fragrance forth fo me. 

Honoring me like a god. Tliey led me in. 

Where on his throne the royal Azteca, 

Coanocofzin, sate. ' Stranger,' said he, 

' Welcome ! and be this coming to thy weal ! 

A desperate warfare doth thy courage court; 

But thou slialt see the people and the power 

Whom thy deluded zeal would call to arms ; 

So may the knowledge make thee timely wise. 

The valiant love the valiant. Come with me ! ' 

So saying, he rose ; we went together forth 

To the Great Temple. 'Twas a huge, square hill ; 
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Or rather like a rock it seemed, hewn out 
And squared by patient lahor. Never yet 
Did our forefathers, o'er beloved chief 
Fallen iu his glory, heap a monument 
Of that prodigious bulk, though every shield 
Was laden for his grave, and every hand 
Toiled unremitting at the willing work 
From mom till eve, all the long summer day. 

" The ascent was lengthened, with provoking art. 
By steps which led but to a wearying path. 
Round the whole structure ; then another flight, 
Another road around, and thus a third. 
And yet a fourth, before we reached the height. 
' Lo, now ! ' Coanocot5;in cried : ' thou seest 
The cides of this widely peopled plain; 
And wert thou oq yon ftirthest temple-top. 
Yet as far onward wouldat tliou see the land 
Well husbanded hke this, and full of men. 
They tell me that two floating palaces 
Brought thee and all thy people; when I sound 
The Tambour of the God, ten Cities hear 
Its voice, and answer to (he caU in arms.' 

" In truth, I felt my weakness ; and the view 
Had wakened no unreasonable fear. 
But that a nearer sight had stirred my blood : 
For, on the summit where we stood, four Towers 
Were piled wilh human skulls, and, all around, 
Long flies of human heads were strung to parch 
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And whiten in tlie sun. What then I felt 
"Was more than natural courage ; 'twas a. trust 
In more than mortal strength, — a faith in God, 
Tea, inspimtion from him. I exclaimed, 
' Wot though ten Cities ten limes told oheyed 
The King of Aztlan's bidding, should I fear 
The power of man ! ' 

" 'Art thou, then, more than man?' 
He answered ; and I saw his tawny cheek 
Lose its life-color as the fear arose ; 
Nor did I undeceive him from that fear, 
For sooth I knew not how to answer him, 
And therefore let it work. So not a word 
Spake he, till we again had reached the court ; 
And I, too, went in silent thoughtfulness : 
But then when, save Lincoya, there was none 
To hear our speech, again did he renew 
The query, ' Stranger! art lliou more than man, 
That thou shouldat set the power of man at nought ? ' 

" Then I replied, ' Two floating Palaces 
Bore me and all my people o'er the sea.?. 
When we departed from our mother-land, 
The Moon was newly born ; we saw her wax 
And wane, and witnessed her new birth again ; 
And ail that while, alike by day and night. 
We travelled through the sea, and caught the winds. 
And made them bear us forwai'd. We must meet 
In battle, if the Hoamen are not freed 
Fiwrn your accursed tribute, — thou and I, 
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My people and thy countless multitudes. 

Your arrows shall fall from us aa the hail 

Leaps on a roii; ; and, when ye smite with swords, 

Not blood, but Are, shall follow from the stroke. 

Yef think not thou that we are more than men ! 

Oar knowledge is our power, imd God our strength ; 

God, whose almighty will created thee 

And me, and all that hath the breath of life. 

He is our strength ; — for in His name I speak ; — 

And when I tell thee that Ihou slialt not shed 

The life of man in bloody sacrifice, 

It is His holy bidding which I speak ; 

And if thou wilt not listen and obey, 

When I shall meet thee in the battle-field, 

It is His holy cause for which I fight, 

And I shall .have His power to Tanquish thee!' 

" ' And thinkest thou our Gods are feeble ? ' cried 
The King of Aztlan ; ' thinkest thou they lack 
Power to defend their altars, and to keep 
The kingdom which they gave us strength to win? 
The Gods of thirty nations have opposed 
Their irresistible might, and they lie now 
Conquered and c^ed aod fettered at their feet. 
That we who serve them are no coward race, 
Let prove the ample realm we won in arms j 
And I their leader am not of the sons 
Of the feeble ! ' As he spalte, he reaclied a mace, 
The trunk and knotted i-oot of some young tree, 
Such as old Albion and his monster brood 
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From the oak-forest for tlieir weapons plucked, 
"When Father Brute and Corineus aet foot 
On the White Island firat, ' Lo fJiis,' quoth lie, 
' My club ! ' and he threw back his robe ; ' and this 
The arm that wields it ! 'Twas my father's once : 
Erillyab's husband, King TepoUomi, 
He felt its weight. — Did I not show °thee him ? 
He lights me at my evening banquet,' There, 
In very deed, the dead TepoUomi 
Sfood up against the wall, by devilish art 
Preserved ; and from his black and shrivelled hand 
The steady lamp hung down. 

" My spirit rose 
At that abomination. I exclaimed, 
' Thou art of noble nature, and fuU fain 
Would I in friendship plight my hand with tlune ; 
But till that body in the grave be laid, 
Till thy polluted altars be made pure. 
There is no peace between us. May my Glod, 
yfho, though thou know'st him not, is also thine. 
And after death will be thy dreadful Judge, — 
May it please Him to visit fhee, and shed 
His mercy on thy soul ! But, if thy heart 
Be hardened to the proof, come when thou wilt ! 
I know thy power, and thou shalt then know mine.' 
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THE BATTLE. 



" Now, then, to meet the war ! Einllyab's call 
Boused all her people to reveage their wrongs ; 
And, at Lincoya's voice, tlie moaatain tribes 
Arose and broke their bond^e, I, meantime, 
Took counsel with Cadwallon aad his sire, 
And told them of the numbers we must meet. 
And what advantage from the mountain straits 
I thought, a3 in the Saxon wars, to win. 
'Thou saw'flt their weapons, then,' Cadwallon said: 
'Are they like these rude works of ignortuiee, — 
Bone-headed shafts, and spears of wood, and shields 
Strong only for such strife ? ' 

" ' We had to eope 
With wiser enemies, and abler armed. 
What for the sword they wielded was a staff 
Set thick with st«ne3 athwart. You would luive 

deemed 
The uncouth shape was cumbrous ; but a hand 
Expert, and practised to its use, could drive 
The sharpened flints with deadly impulse down. 
Their miiil, if mail it may be called, was woven 
Of vegetable down, like finest flax. 
Bleached to the whiteness of the new-falicn snow, 
To every bend and motJon flexible. 
Light Hi a warrior's summer-garb in peace ; 
Tet in that Ught«st, softest habergeon. 
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s the sharp stone arrow-he;td would hang. 
Others, of higher office, were arrayed 
In feathery breastplates of more gorgeous hue 
Than the gay plumage of tlie mountmn-eock, 
Or pheasant's glittering pride. But what were these, 
Or what the thin gold hauberk, when opposed 
To arms like ours in battle? "^hat the mail 
Of wood fire-hardened, or the wooden helm. 
Against the iron arrows of the South, 
Against our Nortliem spears, or battle-axe, 
Or good sword, wielded by a British hand ? ' 

" ' Then,' quoth Cadwallon, ' at the wooden helm. 
Of these weak arms the weakest, let the sword 
Hew, and the spear be thrust. The mountaineers, 
So long inured to crouch beneath their yoke. 
We will not trust in battle ; fi'om the heights 
They with their arrows may annoy the foe ; 
And, when our closer strife h'aa won the fray, 
Then let them loose for havoc.' 

" ' my son ! ' 
Exclaimed the blind old man, 'thou counsellest ill. 
Blood will have blood, i-evenge beget revenge. 
Evil must come of eviL We shall win, 
Cei-tes, a cheap and easy victory 
In the first field ; their arrows from our anna 
Will fall, and on the hauberk and the helm 
The flint-edge blunt and biTak ; while through their 

Naked or vainly fenced, the griding steel 
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Shall shear its mortal way. But what are we 

Againat a nation? Other hosts will rise 

In endless warfare, with perpetual fights 

Dwindling our all-too-few ; or multitudes 

Will weai- and weary us, till we sink subdued 

By the very toil of conquest. Ye are sti-ong ; 

But he who puts his trust in mortal strength 

Leans on a broken reed. First prove yowr power; 

Be in the battle terrible, but spare 

The falleii, and follow not the flying foe : 

Then may ye win a nobler victory, 

So dealing with the captives as to fill 

Their hearts with wonder, gratitude, and awe, 

That love shall mingle with their fear, and fear 

Stablish the love, else wavering. Let them see, 

That, as more pure and gentle is your faith, 

Yourselves are gentler, purer. Xe shall be 

As gods among them, if ye thus obey 

God's precepts.' 

" Soon the mounlain tribes in arms 
Rose at Lincoya's call; a numerous host, 
More than in numbers, in the memory 
Of long oppression, and revengeful hope, 
A formidable foe. I stationed them 
"Where, at the enti'ance of the rocky sti-aits. 
Secure themselves, their arrows might command 
The coming army. On the plsun below 
We took our Stand, between the mountain-base 
And the green margin of the waters. Soon 
Their long array came on. Oh, what a pomp 
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And prido and pageantry of war was there ! 
Not lifllf so gaudied, for their May-day mirtli, 
All wreathed and ribanded, our youths and maida, 
As these stem Aztecas in wai- attire ! 
The golden ghtterance, and the feather mail, 
More gay thaa ghttering gold ; and, round the helm, 
A coronal of high, upstanding plumes, 
Green as the spring grass in the sunny shower; 
Or scarlet bright, as ia the wintry wood 
The clustered holly ; or of purple lint, — 
Whereto sliall that be likened ? to what gem 
Indiademed ? what flower ? what insect's wing ? 
With war-songs and wild music they came on: 
We, the while kneeling, raised with one aeeoi^il 
The hymn of supplication. 

" Front to Iront, 
And now the embattled armies stood. A band 
Of priests, all sable-garmented, advanced ; 
They piled a heap of sedge before our host, 
And warned us : ' Sons of Ocean ! from the land 
Of Aztlan, while ye may, depart in peac« ! 
Before the fire shall be extinguished, hence! 
Or, even as yon dry sedge amid the flame, 
So ye shall he consumed.' The arid heap 
They kindled, and the rapid flame ran up, 
And blazed, and died away. Then from his bow, 
With steady hand, their chosen archer loosed 
The Arrow of the Omen. To its mark 
The shaft of divination fled ; it smote 
Cadwallon's plated breast; the brittle point 
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Rebounded. He, coatemptuous of their f^th, 
Stooped for the shaft, and while with siealous speed 
To the rescue they rushed onward, snapping it 
Asuuder, tossed the fragments back in scorn. 

" Fierce was their onset ; never in the field 
Encountered I with braver enemies. 
Mor marvel ye, nor think it to their shame, 
If sooa they staggered, and gave way, aad fled, 
So many from so few : they saw their darts 
Recoil, their lances shiver, and their swords 
Fall ineffectual, blunted with the blow. 
Think ye no shame of Aztlan that they fled, 
When the bowmen of Deheubarth plied so well 
Their shafts with fatal aim ; through the thin gold. 
Or feather mail, while Gwyneth's deep-driven spears 
Pierced to the bone and vitals ; when they saw 
The felchion, flashing late so lightnmg-like. 
Quenched in their own life-blood. Our mountaineers 
Showered from the heights, meantime, an arrowy 

Themselves secure ; and we who bore the brunt 
Of battle, iron men, impassable, 
Stood in our strength unbroken. Marvel not 
If then the brave felt fear, ah-eady impressed 
That day by ominous thoughts to fear akin ; 
For so it chanced, high Heaven ordaining so. 
The King, who should have led his people forth 
At the army-head, as they began their march, 
Was with sore sickness stricken ; and the slj'oke 
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Came like the suit and arm of very Grod, 
So suddenly, and in that point of time. 

" A gallant man was he, who, in his stead, 
That day commanded Aztlac : his long hair, 
Tuiled wltb, many & cotton lods, proclaimed 
Of princely prowess many a feat achieved 
In many a field of feme. Oft had he led 
The Aztecas, with happy fortune, forth; 
Yet could not now Tuhidthiton inspire 
His host with hope : he, not the less, that day, 
True to his old renown, and in the hour 
Of rout aad ruin, with collected mind, 
Sounded his signals shrill, and in the voice 
Of loud reproach and anger, and hrave shame. 
Called on the people. But when nought availed. 
Seizing the standard fi'om the timid hand 
Which held it in dismay, alone he turned. 
For honorable death resolved, and praise 
That would not die. Thereat the braver chiefe 
Rallied ; anew their signals rung around; 
And Aztlan, seeing how we spared her flight, 
Took heart, and rolled tlie tide of battle back. 
But when Cadwallon irom the chieftain's grasp 
Had cut the standard-staff away, and stunned 
And stretched him at his mercy on the field, 
Then fled the enemy in utter rout, 
Broken and quelled at heart. One chief alone 
B^ti-ode tlie body of Yuhidthiton : 
Bareheaded did young Malinal bestride 
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His brother's body, wiping from his brow, 
With the shield-hand, the blinding blood away, 
And dealing franticly, with broken sword, 
Obstioate wrath, the last resisting foe. 
Him, in his own despite, we seized and saved. 

" Then, in the moment of our victory. 
We purified our hands from blood, and knelf. 
And poured to Heaven the grateful prayer of prmse, 
And raised the choral psalm. Triumphant thus 
To the hilla we went our way, — the mountaineers 
With joy, and dissonant song, and antic dance; 
The captives sullenly, deeming that they went 
To meet tlie certain death of sacrifice, 
Yet stern and undismayed. We bade them know 
Ours waa a law of mercy and of love ; 
We healed their wounds, and set the prisoners free, 
' Bear ye,' quoth I, ' my bidding to your King ; 
Say to him, Did the Stranger speak to thee 
The words of truth, and hath he proved his power ? 
Thus saith the Lord of Ocean, — in the name 
Of God, Almighty, TTnivei^sal God, 
Thy Judge and mine, whose battles I have fought. 
Whose bidding I obey, whose will I speak, — 
Shed thou no more in impious sacrifice 
The life of man ; restore unto the grave 
The dead Tepollomi ; set this people free; 
And peace shall be between us.' 

" On the morrow 
Came messengers from Azllan in reply ; 
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' Coanocotzin with sore malady 

Hath by the Gods been stricken : will the Lord 

Of Ocean visit his sick bed ? — He told 

Of wrath, and, as he said, the vengeance came : 

Let him bring healing now, and stablish peace.' 



THE PEACE. 

" Again, and now with better hope, I sought 
The city of the King : there went with me 
lolo, old lolo, he who knows 
The virtue of all herbs of mount or vale. 
Or greenwood sliade, or quiet bi'ooklet's bed; 
Whatever lore of science or of song 
Sages and Bards of old have handed down. 
Azilan that day poured forth her swarming sons 
To wait my coming. 'Will he ask his God 
To stay the hand of anger ? ' was the ciy. 
The general cry; 'and will he save the King?' 
Coanocotzin, too, had nursed that thought, 
And the strong hope upheld him. He put forth 
His hand, and raised a quick and anxious eye : 
' Is it not peace and mercy ? Thou art come 
To pai-don and to save ! ' 

" I answered him, 
'That power, King of Azilan, is not mine ! 
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Such help as human cunning can bestow, 
Such human help I bring; but health and life 
Are in the hand of God, who at his will 
Gives or withdraws ; and what he wills is best,' 
Then old lolo took his arm, and felt 
The symptom ; and he bade him have good hope, 
For life was strong within him. So it proved : 
The drugs of subtile virtue did their work ; 
They quelled the venom of the malady, 
And from the frame expelled it, — that a sleep 
Fell on the King, a sweet and natural sleep ; 
And from its healing he awoke refreshed. 
Though weak, and joyful as a man who felt 
The peril passed away. 

" Ere long, we spake 
Of concord, and how best to knit the honds 
Of lasting friendship. ' When we won this land,' 
Coanocotzin said, ' these fertile vales 
Were not, as now, with fruitful groves embowered, 
Nor rich with towns and populous villages, 
Abounding, as thou seest, with life and joy ; 
Our fathers found bleak heath and desert moor. 
Wild woodland, and savannas wide aad waste, 
Rude country of rude dwellers. From our arms 
They to the mountain fastnesses retired, 
And long with obstinate and harassing war 
Provoked us, hoping not for victory. 
Yet mad for vengeance; till TepoUomi 
Fell by my father's hand ; and with their King, 
The strength and flower of all their youth cut off. 
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All in one desolating day, they took 
The yoke upon theii- necks. What wonldest thoa, 
Tliat to these Hoarnen I should now concede ? 
Lord of the Ocean, speak ! ' 

" ' Let tlein he free ! ' 
Quoth I : ' I come not from my native iale 
To wage the war of couquesi, and cast out 
Tour people from die land which time and toil 
Have rightly made their own. The land is wide ; 
There is enough for alL So they be freed 
From that accursed tribute, and ye shed 
The life of man no more in sacrifice, 
In the most holy name of God I say, 
Let there be peace between us ! ' 

" ' Thou hast won 
Their liberty,' the King replied : ' henceforth, 
Free as they are, if they provoke the war, 
Reluctantly will AzUaa raise her arm. 
Be thou the peace-preserver. To what else 
Thou say'st, instructed by calamity, 
T lend a humble ear ; but to destroy 
The worship of my fathers, or abate 
Or change one point, lies not within the reach 
And scope of kiugly power. Speak thou h<-reon 
With those whom we hold holy, — with the sons 
Of the Temple, they who commune with the Gods ; 
Awe them, for they awe me,' So we resolved, 
That, when the bones of King TepoUomi 
Had had their funeral honors, they and I 
Should by tJie green lake-side, before the King 
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And in flie presence of the people, liold 
A solemn talk. 

" Then to the mountain-huts, 
The bearer of good tidings, I returned, 
Leading the honorable ti'ain who bore 
The relics of lie King ; not parched and black, 
Aa I had seen the unnatural corpse stand up. 
In ghastly mockery of the attitude 
And act of life : his bones had now been blanched 
"Witli decent reverence. Soon the mountEwneers 
Saw the white deer-skin shroud ; the rumor 

spread ; 
They gathered round, and followed ia our train. 
Before Erillyab's hut the bearers laid 
Then- burden down. She, calm of countenance, 
And with dry eye, albeit her hand the wliile 
Shook like on aguish limb, unrolled the shroud. 
The multitude stood gazing silently, 
The young and old aLike all awed and hushed 
Under the holy feeling, — and the hush 
Was awful ; that huge multitude so still. 
That we could heat distinct the mountain-stream 
RoU down its rocky channel far away. 
And this was all, sole ceremony this. 
The sight of death and silence ; till, at length, 
In the ready grave his bones were laid to rest 
Twas in her hut and home, yea, underneath 
The marriage-bed, the bed of widowhood, 
Her husband's grave was dug ; on softest fur 
The bones were laid, with fur were covered o'er. 
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Then heaped with bark and boughs, and, last of all, 
Earth was to earth trod down. 

"And now the day 
Appointed for our talk of peace was come. 
On the green maro^ of the lake we met, 
Elders and Priests and Chiefs ; the multitude 
Around the Circle of the Council stood. 
Then, in the midst, Coanocotzin rose, 
And thus the King began : ' Pabas and Chiefs 
Of Aztlan, hither ye are come to learn 
The law of peace. The Lord of Ocean saith. 
The Tribes whom he hath gathered underneath 
The wings of his protection shall be free ; 
And in the name of hia great God he saith. 
That ye shall never ahed in sacrifice 
The blood of man. Are ye content? that so 
We may together here, in happy hour, 
Bury the sword,' 

"Hereat a Paba rose. 
And answered for his brethren : ' He hath won 
The Hoamen's freedom, that their blood no more 
Shall on our altars flow ; for this the Lord 
Of Ocean fought, and Aztlan yielded it 
In battle. But if we forego the rites 
Of our forefathers ; if we wrong the Gods, 
Who give us timely sun and timely showers, — 
Their wrath will be upon us ; tbey will shut 
Their ears to prayer, and turn away the eyes 
Which watch for our well-doing, and withhold 
The hands dispensing our prosperity.' 
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" Cynetha then arose ; between Lis son 
And me supported, rose the blind old man : 
' Ye wrong ua, men of Aztlan, if ye deem 
We bid ye wrong the Gods ; accurst were he 
Who would obey such bidding, — more accurst 
The wretch who should enjoin impiety ! 
It is the will of G!od which we make known, 
Your God and ours. Know ye not Him who laid 
The deep foundations of the earth, and built 
The arch of heaven, and kindled yonder sun, 
And breathed into the wooda and waves and sky 
The power of life ? ' 

" ' We know Him,' they relied 
' The great For-Ever One, the God of (rods, 
Ipalnemoani, He by whom wo live ! ' 
' And we too,' quoth Ayayaca, ' we know 
And worship the Great Spirit, who in clouds 
And storms, in mountain-oaves and by the fell 
Of waters, in the woodland solitude 
And in the night and silence of the sky, 
Doth make his being felt. We also know 
And fear and worship the Beloved One.' 

" ' Our God,' replied Cyneiha, ' is the same, 
The Universal Father. He to the first 
Made his will known ; bui, when men multiplied, 
The Evil Spirits darkened them, and sin 
And misery came into the world, and men 
Forsook the way of truth, and gave to stocks 
And slones the incommunicable name. 
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Tet with one chosen, one peculiar Race, 
The knowledge of their Father and their God 
Remained, from sire to son transmitted down. 
While the bewildered Nations of the earth 
Waadered in fogs, aad were in darkness lost. 
The light abode with them ; and, when at times 
They sinned and went astray, the Lord hath put 
A Yoice ink* the mouths of holy men. 
Raising up witoessea unto himself. 
That so the saving knowledge of his name 
Might never fail ; nor the glad promise, given 
To our first parent, that at length his sons, 
From error, sin, and wretchedness redeemed, 
Should form one happy family of love. 
Nor ever hafh that light, howe'er bedimmed, 
WhoUy been quenched ; alill in the heart of man 
A feeling and an instinct it esista, 
TTia very nature's stamp and privilege, 
Tea, of hia life the life. I tell ye not, 

Azfecas 1 of things unknown before ; 

1 do but waken up a living sense 

That sleeps within ye 1 Do ye love the Gods 

Who call for blood ? Doth the poor sacrifice 

Go with a willing step to lay his life 

Upon their alta,rs ? — Good must come of good. 

Evil of evil : if the fruit be death, 

The poison springeth from the sap and root, 

And the whole tree is deadly ; if the rites 

Be evil, tliey who claim them are not good, 

Not to be worshipped then; for to obey 
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The evil will is evil. Aztecas ! 

From the For-Ever, tlie Beloved One, 

The Universal, Only God, I speak. 

Tour God and mine, our Father and our Judge. 

Hear ye his law, — hear je the perfect law 

Of love : " Do ye to others as ye would 

That they should do to you ! " He bids ns meet, 

To praise his name, in thankfulness and joy ; 

He bids us, in our sorrow, pray to him, 

The Comforter. Love him, for he is good; 

Fear him, for he is just; obey his will. 

For who can bear his anger ? ' 

" While he spake. 
They stood wifh open mouth and motionless sight, 
"Watching his countenance, as though the voice 
Were of a God ; for sure it seemed that less 
Than inspiration could not have infused 
That eloquent passion in a blind man's face. 
And, when he ceased, all eyes at once were turned 
Upon the Pabas, waiting their reply, 
If that to that acknowledged argument 
Reply could be devised. But they themselves, 
Stricken, by the truth,.were silent ; and they looked 
Toward their chief and mouth-piece, the High Priest 
Tezozomoc : he, too, was pale and mute ; 
And, when he gathered up his strength to speak, 
Speech failed him, his lip faltered, and his eye 
Fell utterly abashed, and put to sliame. 
But in the Chiefs, and in the mulfitudo, 
And in the King of Azthm, better thoughts 
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Were working ; for the Spirit of the ILord 
That day was moving in the heart of man. 
Coanocotziii rose: 'Pabas and Chiefe 
And men of Aztlaii, ye have heard a talk 
Of peace and love, and there is no reply. 
Are ye content with what the Wise Man aaith? 
And will ye worship God in that good way 
Which God himself ordains ? If it b« so, 
Together here will we in happy hour 
Bury the aword.' 

" Tezozomoc replied, 
' This thing is new, and in the land till now 
"Unheard ; what marvel, therefore, if we lind 
No ready answer ? Let our Lord the King 
Do that which seemeth hest.' 

"Yuhidihilon, 
Chief of the Chiefs of Aztlan, nest arose. 
Of all her numerous sons, could Aztlan boast 
No mightier arm in battle, nor whose voice 
To more attentive silence hushed the hall 
Of council. ' When the Wise Man spake,' quoth he, 
' I asked of mme own heart if it were so ; 
And, aa he said, the living instinct there 
Answered, and owned the truth. In happy hour, 
King of Aztlan ! did the Ocean Lord 
Through the great waters hither wend his way ; 
For sure he is the friend of God Mid man.' 

" With that, an uproar of assent arose 
From the whole people, a tumultuous shout 
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Of universal joy and glad acciaini. 

But when Coanocotzin rataed his hand, 

That he might speak, the clamor and the buzz 

Ceased, and the multitude, in tiptoe hope, 

Attent and still, await the final voice. 

Then said the Sovereign, ' Hear, Aztecas ! 

Your own united wiil. From this day forth, 

Ko life upon the altar shall be shed ; 

No blood shall flow ia sacrifice ; the rit«s 
Shall all be pure, such as the blind Old Man, 

Whom God hath taught, will teach. This ye have 
willed ; 

And therefore it shall be ! ' 

" ' The King hath said ! ' 

Like thunder the collected voice replied : 

' Let it be so ! ' 

" ' Lord of the Ocean,' then 
Pursued the King of Aztlan, 'we will now 
Lay the war-weapon in the grave, and join 
In right-hand friendship. By our custom, blood 
Should sanctify aad bind the solemn act; 
But by what oath and ceremony thou 
Shalt proffer, by the same wiD Aztian swear.' 
' Nor oath nor ceremony,' I repJied, 
' O King ! is needful. To his own good word 
The good and honorable man will act ; 
Oaths wiil not curb the wicked. Here we stand, 
In the broad daylight; the For-Ever One, 
The Everywhere, beholds us. In his sight, 
We join our hands in peace : if e'er again 
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Should these right hands he raiaed hi enmity, 
Upon the offender will hia judgment fall.' 

" The grave was dug ; Coanocotzin laid 
His weapon in the eavth ; Erillyah's son, 
Touag Amalahta, for the Iloanien, laid 
Hia hatchet there ; and there I laid the sword. 

" Here let me end. What followed was the work 
Of peace, no theme for story ; how we fixed 
Our sojourn in the hills, and sowed our fields, 
And, day by day, saw all things prospering. 
Thenoe have I come, Goervyl, to announce 
The tidings of my happy enterpri^se ; 
There I return, to take thee to our home, 
I love my native land ; with as true love 
As ever yet did warm a Srilish heart, 
IjOve I the green fields of the beautiful Isle, 
My father's heritage ! But far away. 
Where Nature's booner hand haa Messed the earth, 
My lot hath been assigned ; beyond the seas 
Madoc hath found his home ; beyond the seas 
A country for his children hath he chosen, — 
A land wherein their portion may be peace." 
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EMMA. 



Edt, while Atierfi-aw eclioed to the sounds 

Of merriment and music, iMadoc'a heart 

Mourned for his brethren. Therefore, when no ear 

Was nigh, he sought the King, and said to him, 

" To-morrow for Mathi-aval I set forth ; 

Longer I must uot linger here, to pass 

The easy hours in feast and revelry, 

Forgetful of my people fer away. 

I go to tell the tidings of success. 

And seek new comrades. What if it sJiould chance, 

That, for this enterprise, our brethren. 

Foregoing all their hopes and fortunes here, 

Would join my banner? Let me send abroad 

Their summons, my brother ! so, secure. 

You may foi^ive the past, and once agmn 

Will peace and concord bless our faflier's house." 

" Hereafter will be time enow for this," 
The King replied : " tliy easy nature sees not, 
How, if the traitors for thy banner send 
Their bidding round, in open war against me 
Their own would soon be spread. I charge thee, 

Madoc, 
Neither' to see nor aid these fugitives, 
The siiame of Owen's blood." 
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Sullen he spake, 
And turned away ; nor further eommune now 
Did Madoc seek, nor had he more endured ; 
For bitter thoughts were rising in his heart, 
And anguish, kindling anger. In such mood, 
He to his sister's chamber teok hia way. 
She sate with Emma, with the gentle Queen ; 
For Emma had already learnt to love 
The gentle maid. Goervyl saw what thoughts 
Troubled her brother's brow, " Madoc," she cried, 
" Thou hast been with the King, been rashly pleading 
For Kirid and for Bodri ! " He i-eplied, 
" I did but ask him little, — did but say, 
Belike our brethren would go forth with me 
To voluntary exile ; then, methought, 
Hia fear and jealousy might well have ceased. 
And all be safe." 

" And did the King refuse ? " 
Quoth Emma : " I will plead for them," quoth she, — 
" With dutiful warmth and zeal will piead for them ; 
And surely David will not say me nay." 

" sister ! " cried Gloeryyl, " tempt him not ! 
Sister, you know him not ! Alas ! to touch 
That perilous theme is, even in Madoc here, 
A perilous folly. Sister, tempt him not I 
You do not liDow the King ! " 

But then a fear 
Fled to the cheek of Emma ; and her eye, 
Quickening with wonder, turned toward the Princej 
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As if expecting that Ms manly mind 

Would mould GoeiTyl's meaning to a shape 

Less fearful, — would interpret and amend 

The words she hoped she did not hear aright. 

Emma was young ; she was a sacrifice 

To that cold king-craft, which, in nnarriage-vowa 

Linking two hearts unknowing each of each, 

Perverts the ordinance of GSod, and makes 

The hoUest tie a mockery fuid a curse. 

Her eye was patient ; and she spake in tones 

So alveet, and of so pensive gentleness, 

That the heart felt them. " Madoc ! " she exclwmed, 

" "Why dost thou hate (he Sasons ? O my brother ! 

If I have heard aright, the hour will come 

When the Piants^net shall wish herself 

Among her nobler, happier countrymen, 

From these unnatural enmities escaped. 

And from the vengeance they must call from Heaven." 

Shame then suffused the Prince's countenance, 
Mindful how, drunk in anger, he had given 
TTi'g hatred loose. " My sister Queen," quoth he, 
" Marvel not you that with my mother's milk 
I sucked that hatred in. Have they not been 
The scoui^e and the devouring sword of God, 
The curse and pestilence which he hath sent 
To root us from the land ? Alas ! our crimes 
Have drawn this dolorous visitation down ! 
Our sun hath long heen westering ; and the night 
And darkness and extinction are at hand. 
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We are a fallen people! From ourselves 

The desolation and tlie ruin come ; 

In our own vitals doth the poison work : 

The House that is divided in itself, 

How should it stand ? A blessing on jou, Lady ! 

But in this wretched family the strife 

Is rooted all too deep ; it is an old 

And cankered wound, — an eating, killing sore, 

For which there is no healing. If the King 

Should ever speak his fears, (and sure to you 

All hia most inward thoughts he will make known,} 

Counsel him (hen to let hia brethren share 

My enterprise, to send them forth with me 

To everlasting exile. She hath told you 

Too hardly of the King, I know him well ; 

He hath a stormy nature ; and what germs 

Of virtue would have budded in Ids lieart, 

Cold winds have checked, and blighting seasons 

nipped ; 
Yet in hia heart they live. A blessing on you. 
That you may see their blossom and their fruit ! " 



MATHRAVAL. 

Now for Mathraval went Prince Madoe forth ; 
O'er Menai's ebbing tide, up mountain-paths, 
Beside gray mountain-stream and bnely lake, 
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And tlu-ough old Snowdon'a forest-solitude, 

He held right on his solitary way. 

Nor paused he in that rocky vale, where oft 

Up (he familiar path, with gladder pace, 

His steed had hastened, to the well-kiiown door, — 

That valley, o'er whose crags, and sprinkled trees, 

And winding stream, so oft his eye had loved 

To linger, gazing, as the eve grew dim, 

From Dolwyddelan'a Tower : alas ! from thence, 

As from hia hrother's monument, he turned 

A loatliing eye, and through the rocky vale 

Sped on. From morn till noon, from noon till eve, 

He travelled on his way ; and, when at mom 

Again the Ocean Chief bestrode liis steed. 

The heights of Snowdon on his backward glance 

Hung like a cloud in heaven. O'er heath and hill, 

And barren height, he rode ; and darker now. 

In loftier majesty, thy mountain-seat. 

Star-loving Idris ! rose. Nor turned he now 

Beside Kregennan, where his infant feet 

Had trod Ednywain's hall ; nor loitered he 

In the green valea of Powys, till he came 

AiVTiere Wamway rolls its waters underneath 

Ancient Mathraval'a venerable walls, 

Cyveilioc's princely and paternal seat. 

But Madoc sprung not forward now to greet 
The chief he loved ; for from Cyveilioc's hall 
The voice of harp and song commingled came. 
It was that day the feast of victory there : 
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Around tlie Chieftain's board the warriors sate ; 

The sword and shield and hehnet, on the wall 

And round the pillars, were in peace hung up ; 

And, as the flashes of the central fire 

At fits arose, a dance of wavy light 

Played o'er the reddening steel. The Chiefs, who late 

So weU had wielded in the work of wai" 

Those weapons, sate arouad the board, to quaff 

The beverage of the brave, and hear their fame. 

Mathraval's Lord, the Poet and the Prince, 

Cy veilioc, stood before them, in his pride : 

His hands were on the harp, his eyes were dosed, 

HJH head, as if in reverence to receive 

The inspiration, bent ; anon, he raised 

His glowing countenance and brighter eye, 

And swept with passionate hand the ringing harp. 

" Fill high the Hiilas Horn ! to Grufydd bear 
Its frothy beverage,— from his crimson lance 
The invader fled ; fill high the gold-tipped Horn ! 
Heard ye in Maelor the step of war, 
The hastening shout, the onset ? Did ye hear 
The clash and clang of arms ; the battle-din, 
Loud as the roar of Ocean, when the winds 
At midnight are abroad ; the yell of wounds, 
The rage, the ^ony ? Give to him the Horn 
Whose spear was broken, and whose buckler pierced 
With many a shaft, yet not the less he fought 
And conquered ; therefoi;e let Ednyved share 
The generous draught ; give him the long, blue Horn ! 
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Pour out again, and fill again the spoil 

Of the wild buU, with silver wrought of yore ; 

And bear the goldea lip to Tudyr's hand, 

Eagle of hattle I For Moreiddig fill 

The honorable Hirlas ! — Where are They ? 

Where are the noble Brethren ? Wolves of war, 

They kept their border well, they did their part, 

Their fame is full, their lot is praise and song, — 

A mournful song to me, a song of woe ! — 

Brave Brethren ! for their honor brim the cup. 

Which they shall quaff no more. 

" We drove away 
The strangers from our land ; profuse of life, 
Our warriors rushed to battle, and the Sun 
Saw from his noontide fields tbeir manly strife. 
Pour thou the flowing mead ! Cup-bearer, fill 
The Hirlas ! for, hadst thou beheld the day 
Of Llidom, thou hadst known how well the Chiefs 
Deserve this honor now. Cyveilioe'a shield 
Were they in danger, when the Invader came : 
Be praise and hberty theii- lot on earth, 
And joy be theirs in heaven ! " 

Here ceased the song ; 
Then from the threshold on the rush-strewn floor 
Madoc advanced. Cyveilioc's eye was now 
To present forms awake, but even as still 
He felt his harp-chords throb with dying sounds ; 
The heat and stir and passion had not yet 
Subsided in his soul. Again he struck 
The loud-toned harp ; " Pour from the silver vase. 
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And brim the honorable Horn, and beai- 
The draught of joy to Madoc, — he who first 
Explored the desert ways of Ocean, first 
Through the wide waste of sea and sky held on 
Undaunted, till upon another "World, 
The Lord and Conqueror of the Elements, 
He set his foot triumphant ! Fill for him 
The Hirlas I fill the honorable Horn ! 
This for Mathraval is a happy hour, 
"Wheu Madoe, her hereditary guest. 
Appears within her honored walls again, — 
Madoc, the British Prince, the Ocean Lord, 
Who never for injustice reared his arm ; 
"Whose presence fills the heart of every foe 
"With fear, the heart of every friend with joy ; — 
Give him the Hirlas Horn ! fill, till the draught 
Of joy shall quiver o'er the golden brim I 
In happy hour the hero hath returned ! 
In happy hour the friend, the brother, ti-eads 
Cy veilioc's floor ! " 

He sprung to greet his guest 
The cordial grasp of fellowship was given ; 
So in Mathraval there was double joy 
On that illustrious day; they gave their guest 
The seat of honor, and they filled for him 
The Hirlas Horn. CyveUioe and his Chie&, 
All eagerly, with wonder-waiting eyes. 
Look to the Wanderer of the Water's tale. 
Nor mean the joy which kindled Madoc's brow, 
When as be told of daring enterprise 
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Crowned with desei-^ed success. Intent they heai-d 
Of all the blessings of that happier ulime ; 
And, when the adventurer spake of soon return, 
Each on the other gazed, aa if to say, 
" Methinks it were a goodly lot to dwell 
In that fmr land in peace." 

Then said the Prince 
Of Powys, " Madoc, at an happy time 
Thou hast toward Mathi'aval bent tliy way ; 
For on the morrow, in the eye of light, 
Our Bards will hold their congress. Seekest thou 
Comrades (o share success ? proclaim abroad 
Thine invitation there, and it will spread 
Far as our fathers' ancient tongue is known." 

Thus at Mathraval went the Hirlas round ; 
A happy day was that ! Of other years 
They talked ; of common foils, and fields of war. 
Where they fought side by side ; of Corwen's scene 
Of glory, and of comrades now no more, — 
Themes of delight, and grief which brought its joy. 
Thus they beguiled the pleasant hours, while night 
Waned fast away ; then late they laid them down. 
Each on his bed of rushes, stretched around 
The central fire. 

The Sun was newly risen 
When Madoc joined his host, no longer now 
Clad, as the conquering chief of Ma«lor, 
In princely arms, but in his nobler robe, 
The sky-blue mantle of the Bard, arrayed. 
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So for the place of meeting fliey set forth ; 

And now they reached Melangell's lonely chui-ch : 

Amid a grove of evei^reens it stood, 

A garden and a grove, where every grave 

Was dedted with flowers, or with unfading plants 

O'ergrowu, — sad rue and funeral rosemary. 

Here Madoc paused. "The mom is young," quoth 

he; 
" A little while lo old remembrance given 
"Will Bot belate us. Many a year hath fled, 
Cyveilioc, since you led me here,''and told 
The legend of the Saint. Come ! — be not loath ! 
We will not loiter long. So soon to mount 
The bark, which will for ever bear me hence, 
I would not willingly pass by one spot 
Which thus recalls the thought of other times, 
Without a pilgrim's visit." 

Thus he spake, 
And drew CyveiUoc through the churchyard porch, 
To the rude image of St. Mouacel. 
" I>ost thou remember, Owen," said the Prince, 
"When first I was thy guest in early youth, 
That once, as we had wandered here at eve, 
Tou told how here a poor and hunted hare 
San to the Virgin's feet, and looked to her 
For life ? I thought, when listening to the tale, 
She had a merciful heart, and that her fiice 
Must with a s^ntly gentleness have beamed. 
When beasts could read its virtue. Here we sate 
Upon the jutting root of this old yeugh, — 
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Dear friend ! so pleasant didst thou make those days, 
That in my heart, long as my heart sliall beat, 
Minutest recollections still will live, 
Still be the source of joy." 

As Madoc spsie, 
His glancing eye fell on a monument, 
Around whose base the rosemary drooped down, 
As yet not rooted well. Sculptured above, 
A warrior lay ; the shield was on his arm. 
Madoc approached, and saw the blazonry : 
A sudden chill ran through him, as he read, 
" Here Torwerth lies : " it was his brother's grave. 

Cyveilioc took him 'by the hand : " For this, 
Madoc, was I so loath to enter here 1 
He sought the sanctuary ; but dose upon him 
The murderers foUowed, and by yonder copse 
The stroke of death was given. AH I could 
Was done : I saw him here consigned to rest ; 
Daily due masses for his soul are sung. 
And duly hath his grave been decked with fiowers." 

So saying, from the place of death he led 
The silent Prince. " But lately," he pursued, 
Llewelyn was my guest, thy favorite hoy. 
For thy sake and his own, it was my hope 
That at Malhi-aval he would m^e his home ; 
He had not needed then a father's love. 
But he, T Itnow not on what enterprise, 
Was brooding ever ; and those secret thoughts 
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I>rew him away. God prosper the brave boy ! 

It were a happy day for this poor land 

If e'er Llewelyn mount his righfful throne," 



THE GOKSEDD. 

The place of meetii^ was a high hill-top, 

Nor bowered with trees nor broken by the plough, 

Eemot« firom human dwellings and the stir 

Of human life, and open to the breath 

And to the eye of Heaven, In days of old, 

There had the circling stones been planted ; there. 

From earliest ages, the primeval lore, 

Through Bard to Bard with reverence handed down. 

They whom to wonder, or the love of song, 

Or reverence of their fathers' ancient rites. 

Drew thither, staod without the ring of stones. 

Cyveilioc entered to the initiate Bards, 

Himself, albeit hia hands were stained with war. 

Initiate ; for the Order, in the lapse 

Of years and in their nation's long decline, 

From the first rigor of their purity 

Somewhat had fallen. The Masters of the Song 

Were clad in azure robes ; for in that hue 

Deduced from Heaven, which o'er a sinful world 

Spreads its eternal canopy serene, 
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Meet emblem did tlie ancient Sages see 
Of unity and peace and spotless trath. 

Within die Stones of Federation there, 
On the green turf and under the blue sky, 
A noble band, the Bards of Britain stood, 
Their heads in reverence bare, and bare of foot, — 
A deathless brotherhood I Cyveilioc there, 
Lord of the Hirlaa ; Llywarc there was seea ; 
And old Cynddelow, to whose lofty song. 
So mauy a time amid his father's court 
Kesigning up his soul, had Madoc given 
The flow of feeling loose. But Madoc's heart 
Was full ; old feelings and remembrances, 
And thoughts from which was no ^cape, arose : 
He was not there to whose sweet lay, ao oft, 
With all a brother's fond delight, he loved 
To listen, — Hoel was not there ! — the hand 
That once so well, amid the triple chords. 
Moved in the rapid maze of harmony, 
It had no motion now ; the lips were dumb 
Which knew ail tones of pasaion ; and that heart, 
That warm, ebullient heai-t, was cold and still. 
Upon its bed of day. He looked around. 
And there was no familiar countenance. 
None but Cynddelow'e faxse, which he had learnt 
In childhood ; and old age had set its mark, 
Malting unsightly alteration there. 
Another generation had sprung up, 
And made him feel how fast the days of man 
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Flow by, how sctou their cumber is told out. 
He knew not tlien that Llywarc's lay should give 
His future fame ; his spirit, on the past 
Broodiug, beheld with no forefeeling joy 
The rising sons of song, who there essayed 
Their eaglet flight. But itere, among the youth 
In the green vesture of their earliest rank, 
Or with the aspirants clad in motley garb. 
Young Benvras stood ; aod, one whose favored rnee 
Heaven with tJie hereditary power had blest, 
The old Gowalchmd's not degenerate child ; 
And there another Einion ; gifted youths, 
And heirs of immortality on earth. 
Whose after-str£uns, through many a distant age, 
Cambria shall boast, and love the songs that tell 
The fame of Owen's hoose. 

There, in the eye 
Of light and in the fece of day, the rites 
Began. Upon the Stone of Covenant 
First, the sheathed sword was laid ; (he Master 

Upmsed his voice, and cried, " I/et them who seek 

The high degree and sacred privilege 

Of Bardic science, and of Cimbric lore, 

Here to the Bards of Britain make their claim ! " 

Thus having said, the Master bade the youths 

Approach the place of peace, and merit there 

The Bai-d's most honorable name. With that, 

Heirs and transmitters of the ancient light, 

The youths advanced ; they heard the Cimbric lore, 
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From earliest days preserved ; they struck their harps, 
And eacli in due succession msed the aong. 



Last of the aspirants, us of greener years, 
Touug Caradoc advanced ; his lip as yet 
Scarce darkened witli its down, his flaxen locks 
Wi'eathed in contracting ringlets waving low : 
Bright were his large blue eyes, and kindled now 
With that same passion that inSamed his dieek ; 
Yet in his cheek there ivas the sickliness 
Which thought and feeling leave, wearing away 
The hue of youth. Inclining on his harp, 
He, while his comrades in probation song 
Appix)Ted their claim, stood hearkening, as it seemed, 
And yet like unintelligible sounds 
He heard the symphony and voice attuned j 
Even in such, feelings as, all undefined. 
Come with the flow of waters to the soul, 
Or with the motions of the moonlight sky. 
But, when his bidding came, he, at the call 
Arising from that dreamy mood, advanced, 
Threw back his mantle, and began the lay ; — 

" Where are tlie sons of Gavran ? where his tribe 
The faithful? Following their beloved Chief, 
They the Green Islands of the Ocean sought ; 
Nov human tongue hath told, nor human ear. 
Since from the silver shores they went their way, 
Hath heard, their fortunes. In his crystal Ark, 
Whither sailed Merlin with his band of Bards, — 
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Old Merlin, master of the mystic lore ? 

Belike his crystal Ark, instinct with life, 

Obedient to the mighty Master, reached 

The Land of the Departed ; there, belike, 

They in the dime of immortality, 

Themselves immortal, drink the gales of bliss. 

Which o'er Flathinnis breathe eternal spring, 

Blending whatever odors malte the gale 

Of evening sweet, whatever melody 

Ohai-ms the wood-traveller. In their high-roofed 

There, with the Chiefs of other days, feel they 
The mingled joy pervade them ? or, beneath 
The mid-sea waters, did tliat crystal Ark 
Down to the secret depths of Ocean plunge 
Its fated crew ? Dwell tliey in coral bowers 
With Mermaid loves, teaching their paramours 
The songs tliat stir the sea, or make the winds 
Hush, and the waves be still ? In fields of joy 
Have they fheir home, where central fires maintain 
Perpetual summer, and an emerald light 
Pervades the green translucent element ? 

" Twice have the sons of Britain left her shores. 
As the fledged eaglets quit their native nest ; 
Twice over ocean have her fearless sons 
For ever sailed away. Again they launch 
Their vessels to the deep. Who mounte ilie bark ? 
The son of Owen, the beloved Prince, 
Who never for injustice reared his arm. 
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E«spect his enterprise, ye Ocean "Wares ! 

Ye Winds of Heayen, waft Madoc on his way ! 

The Waves of Ocean, and the Winds of Heaven. 

Became his ministers, and Madoc found 

The World he sought. 

" Who se«ks the hotter land V 
Who mounts the vessel for a world of peace ? 
He who hath felt the throb of pride, to heai' 
Our old illustrioiis annals ; who was taught 
To lisp the feme of Arthur, to revere 
Great Carataeh's unconquered soul, and call 
That gallant chief his countryman who led 
The wrath of Britsun from her chalky shores 
To drive the Roman rohber. He who lovea 
His country, and who feels his country's shame ; 
Whose bones amid a land of servitude 
Could never rest in peace ; who, if he saw 
His children slaves, would feel a pang in heaven, — 
He mounts the hark to seek for hberty. 

" Who seeks the better land ? The wretched one, 
Whose joys are blasted all, whose heart is sick. 
Who hath no hope, to whom all change is gain, 
To whom remembered pleasures strike a pang 
That only guilt should know, — he mounts the bark, 
The Bard will mount the bark of banishment ; 
The harp of Cambria shall in other lands 
Itemind the Cambrian of his fathers' fame : 
The Bard will seek the land of liberty. 
The World of peace. Prince, receive the Bard ! " 
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He ceased the song. His cheek, now fever- 
flushed, 
Was turned to Madoc, and his asking eye 
Lingered on him in hope. Nor lingered long 
The look expectant : forward sprung the Piince, 
And gave to Caradoc the right-hand pledge, 
And for the comrade of his enterprise, 
With jojfiil welcome, hailed the joyful Bard, 

Nor needed now the Searcher of the Sea 
Announce his enterpriae, by Caradoc 
In song announced so well ; from man to man 
The busy murmur spread ; while from the Stone 
Of Covenant flie sword was taken up, 
And from the Circle of the Ceremony 
The Bards went forih, their meeting now fulfilled. 
The multitude, unheeding all beside, 
Of Madoc and his noble enterprise 
Held stirring converse on their homeward way. 
And Spread abroad the tidings of a Land, 
Where Plenty dwelt with Liberty and Peace. 



DINEVAWR. 

So in the court of Powys pleasantly. 

With hawk and hound afield, and harp In hall. 

The days went by ; till Madoc — for his heart 
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Was with Cadwallon, and in early spring 
Must he set forth to join him over sea — 
Took his constrained farewell. To Dini 
He beat liis way, whence many a time with Ebys 
Had he gone forth to smit« the Saxon foe. 
The Son of Owen greets his father's friend 
With reverential joy ; nor did the Lord 
Of Dinevawr with cold or deadened heart 
Welcome the Prince he loved ; though not with joy 
Unmingled now, nor the proud consciousness 
Which in the man of tried and approved worth 
Could bid an equal- hail. Henry had seen 
The Lord of Dinevawr between his knees 
Vow homage ; yea, the Lord of Dinevawr 
Had knelt in homage to that Saxon king 
Who set a price upon his father's head, -;-■ 
That Saxon, on whose soul his mother's blood 
Cried out for vengeance. Madoc saw the shame 
Which Khys would fain have hidden, and, in grief 
For the degenerate land, rejoiced at heart 
That now another country was his home. 

Musing on thoughts like these, did Madoc roam 
Alone along the Towy's winding shore. 
The beavers in its bank had hollowed out 
Their social place of dwelling, and had dammed 
The snmmer-currenf, wilh their perfect art 
Of instinct, erring not in means nor end. 
But as the floods of spring had broken down 
Their harrier, so its breaches unrepaired 
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"Were left ; aad round the piles, which, deeper 

driven, 
Still held their place, the eddying waters whirled. 
Now in those habitations desolate 
One sole survivor dwelt : him Madoc saw. 
Laboring alone, beaide his hermit house ; 
And in that mood of melancholy thought, — 
For in his boyhood he had loved to watch 
Their social work, and for he knew that man 
In bloody sport had well nigh rooted out 
The poor community, — the ominous sight 
Became a grief and burden. Eve came on ; 
The dry leaves rustled to the wind, and fell 
And floated on the stream ; there was no voice 
Save of the mournful rooks, who overhead 
Winged their long line ; for fri^rance of sweet 

flowers. 
Only the odor of the autumnal leaves ; — 
All eights and sounds of sadness. And the place 
To that despondent mood was ministrant. 
Among the hills of Gwyneth, and its wilds. 
And mountain glens, perforce he cherished sliU 
The hope of mountain liberty ; they braced 
And knit the heart and ai-m of hardihood : 
But here, in these green meads, by these low slopes 
And hanging groves, attempered to the scene, 
His spirit yielded. As he loitered on, 
There came towai'd him one in peasant garb. 
And called his name : he started at the sound. 
For he had heeded not the man's approach ; 
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And now that sudden and familiar voice 
Came on him like a vision. So he stood 
Gazing, and knew him not in the dim light, 
Till he again cried, " Madoc I " t— then he woke, 
And knew the voice of Eirid, and sprang on, 
And fell upon his ueck, and wept for joy 
And sorrow. 

" my brother ! " Eirid caied, 
" Long, very long it is since I have heard 
The voice of kindness ! Let me go with thee I 
I am a wanderer m my father's land ; 
Hoel he killed, and Yorwerth haili he slain ; 
Llewelyn hath not where to hide his head 
In liis own kingdom ; Rodi'i is in chains. 
Let me go with thee, Madoc, to some land 
"Where I may look upon the sun, nor dread 
The light that may betray me ; where at night 
I may not, like a hunted beast, rouse up. 
If the leaves rustle over me." 

The Lord 
Of Ocean struggled with his swelling heart : 
" Let me go with thee ? — but tliou didst not doubt 
Thy brolher ? Let thee go ? ■ — with what a joy, 
Kirid, would I collect the remaaut left, — 
The wretched remnant now of Owen's house, 
And mount the bark of willing ban hment 
And leave the tyrant to his Saxon fiends. 
And to his Saxoa yoke ! I urged hun thus 
Curbed down my angry spirit, and besought 
Only that I might bid our brethre come. 
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And feliare my exile ; — sind he spurned m j prayer. 

Thon hast a gentle pleader at hia court : 

She may prevail ; till then, abide thou here, — 

But not in this, the garb of fear and guUi, 

Come thou (o Dinevawr; assume thyself: 

The good old Rhys wiU bid thee welcome there, 

And the great Palace, like a sanetnary. 

Is safe. If then Queen Emma's plea should fail, 

My timely bidding hence shall summon thee. 

When I shall spread the sail. — Nay, hast thou 

learnt 
Suspicion ? Rhys is noble, and no deed 
Of treachery ever sullied his fair fame I " 



Madoc then led his brother to the hal! 
Of Rhys. " I bring to thee a supplicant, 

King I " he cried r " thou wert my latlier's friend ! 
And, till our bai-ks be ready in the spring, 

1 know that here the persecuted son 
Of Owen will be safe." 

" A welcome guest ! " 
The old warrior cried ; " by his good father's soul. 
He is a welcome guest at Dinevawr ! " 
And, rising as he spake, he pledged his hand 
In hospitality. - " How now ! " quoth he ; 
" This raiment ill beseems the princely son 
Of Owen ! " Ririd at his woi-ds was led 
Apart: they washed his feet; they gave to him 
Fine linen, as beseemed his royal race, 
The tunic of soft texture woven well, 
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The broidercd givdle, the broad maDtle edged 
"With fur and flowing low, the bonnpt last, 
Formed of some forest marten's costly spoils. 
The Lord of Diapvawr s^ at the dice 
With Madoc, when he. saw him, thus arrayed, 
Keturning to the hall. " Ay, this is well ! " 
The noble Chief exclaimed ; " 'tis as of yore. 
When in Aberfi-aw, at his father's board, 
We sat together, afler we had won 
Peace and rejoicing with our own right hands, 
By Corwen, where, commixed with Sason blood. 
Along its rocky channel the dark I>ee 
Boiled darker waters. Would that all his house 
Had, in their day of trouble, thought of me. 
And honored me like this ! David respects 
Deheubarth's strength, nor would respect it less 
When such protection leagued its cause with 
Heayen. 

" I had forgot his measeoger ! " quoth he. 
Arising from the dice. " Go, bid him here ! 
He came this luoming at an ill-starred hour," 
To Madoc he pursued ; " my lazy grooms 
Had let the hounds play havoc in my flock. 
And my old blood was chafed, I'laith, the King 
Hath chosen well his messenger : he saw 
That, in such mood, I might have rendered liini 
A hot and hasty answer, and hath waited, 
Perhaps to David's service and to mine, 
My better leisure." 
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Now the 1 
Entered the hall ; Goagati of Powya-laiid, 
He of Caer-EUiion was it, who was charged 
From Gwyneth to Deheubarth; a brave man, 
Of copious speech. He told the royal sou 
Of Gryffidd, the descendant of the line 
Of Ehys-ab-TudjT mawr, that he came tliere 
From Dawd, son of Owen, of the stock 
Of kingly Cynan. " I am sent," said he, 
" "With friendly greeting ; and, as I receive 
Welcome and honor, so, in David's name. 
Am I to thank the Lord of Dinevawr." 

"Tell on," quoth Rhys, "the purport and tbu cause 
Of this appeal." 

" Of late, some fugitives 
Caiue from the South to Mona, whom the King 
Received with generous welcome. Some there were 
"Who blamed his royal goodness ; for they said. 
These were the subjects of a rival Prince, 
Who, peradventui'e, would with no such bounty 
Cherish a Nortbern suppliant. This they urged, 
I know not if from memory of old feuds, 
Better forgotten, or in envy. Moved 
Hereby, King David swore he would not rest 
Till he had put the question to the proof. 
Whether with liberal honor tbe Lord Rhys 
Would greet his messenger ; but Hone was found, 
Of all who had in.stjlled that evil doubt. 
Ready to bear the embassy. I beard it, 
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And did my person tencleF; for I knew 
The natiu-e of liord Rhys of Dinevawr." 

" Well I " quoth the Chief, " Groagan of Powys-land, 
This hoDOrable welcome that iliou seefc'st, 
Wherein may it consist ? " 

"In giving me," 
Goagan of Powys-land replied, " a horse. 
Better than mine, to bear me home ; a suit 
Of seemly raiment, and ten marks in coin ; 
With raiment and two marks for him who leads 
My horse's bridle." 

" For his sake," said Rhys, 
" Who sent thee, thou shalt have the noblest steed 
In al! my studs. — I double fhee tlie marks, 
And give the raiment threefold. More than this ; 
Say thou to David, that the guests who sit 
At board with me, and drick of my own cup, 
Are Madoc and Lord Ririd. Tell the King, 
That thus it is Lord Rhys of Dinevawr 
Delighteth to do honor to ttie sons 
Of Owen, of his old and honored friend," 



LLEWELYN. 

" Farewell, my brother," cried tlie Ocean Chief; 
" A little while farewell ! " as through the gate 
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Of Dinevawr lie passed, to pass again 

That hospitable threshold never more. 

■' And thou too, O thou good old man, true fi'iend 

Of Owen and of Owen's house, farewell ! 

'Twill not be told me, Rhys, when thy gray hairs 

Are to the grave gone down ; but ofientimes 

In the distant world I shall remember thee, 

And think that, come thy summons when it may, 

Thou wilt not leave a braver man behind. 

Now God be with thee, Ehys ! " 

The old Chief paused 
A moment ere he answered, as for pain ; 
Then, shaking his hoar head, " I never yet 
Gave thee this hand unwillingly before ! 
When for a guest I spread the board, my heart 
Will think on him whom ever with most joy 
It leaped to welcome. Should I lift again 
The spear against the Sason, — for old Rhys 
Hath that within him yet that could uplift 
The Cimbric speai', — I then shall wish his aid 
Who oft has conquered with me. When I kneel 
In prayer fo Heaven, an old man's prayer shall beg 
A blessing on thee ! " 

Madoc answered not. 
But pressed his hand in silence; then sprang up, 
And spurred his courser on. A weary way. 
Through forest and o'er fell, Prince Madoe rode ; 
And now he skirts the bay whose reckless waves 
Koll o'er the Plam of Gwaelod. Fair fields. 
And busy towns, and happy villages, 
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They overwlielmed in one disastrous day ; 

For they by their eternal siege had sapped 

The bulwark of the land, while Seithenyn 

Took of his charge no thought, till, in his sloth 

And riotous cups surprised, he saw the waves 

Eoll like an army o'er the levelled mound. 

A supplicant in other courts, he mouraed 

His crime and ruin ; in another's court 

The kingly harp of Garanhir was heard, 

Wailing his kingdom wrecked ; and many a Prince, 

Warned by the viaitdtion, sought and gained 

A saintly crown, — Tyneio, Merini, 

Boda and Brenda and Aelgyvarch, 

Gwynon and Celynin and Gwynodyl. 

To Bardsey was the Lord of Ocean bound, — 
Bardsey, the holy Islet, in whose soil 
Did many a Chief and many a Saint repose, 
His great progenitors. He mounts the skiff; 
Her canvas swells before the breeze ; the sea 
Sings round her sparkling keel ; and soon the Lord 
Of Ocean treads the venerable shore. 

There was not, on that day, a speek to slain 
The azure heaven ; the blessed Sun alone, 
In unapproachable divinity, 
Careered, rejoicing in his fields of light. 
How beautiful, beneath the bright-blue sky, 
The billows heave ! one glowing green expanse, 
Save where along the bending line of shore 
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Such hue is thrown as when the peacock's neck 
Assumes its proudest tint of amethyst, 
Imbathed in emerald glory. All the flocks 
Of Ocean are abroad ; like floating foam, 
TJie sea^gulb rise and fall upoQ the waves ; . 
With long protruded neck the cormorants 
"Wing their for flight aloft ; and round and round 
The plovers wheel, and give their note of joy. 
It was a day that sent into the heart 
A summer feeling: even the insect-swarms 
From their dark nooks and coverts issued forth, 
To sport through one day of existence more ; 
The solitary primrose on the bank 
Seemed now aa though it had no cause to mourn 
Its bleak autumnal birth; the Eocks and Shores, 
The Forest, and the everlasting Hills, 
Smiled in that joyful sunshine, — they partook 
The universal blessiag. 

To this Isle, 
Where his forefathers were to dust consigned. 
Did Madoc come for natui'al piety. 
Ordering a solemn service for their souls. 
Therefore for this the Church that day was dressed 
For this the Abbot, in his alb arrayed. 
At the high altar stood ; for this, mfused, 
Sweet incense from the waving thurible 
Rose like a mist, and the gray bi-otherhood 
Chanted the solemn Mass. And now on high 
The mighty Mystery had been elevate, 
And now around the graves the brethren 
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In long aiTay proceed : each in his hand, 

Tall as the staff of some wayfaring man, 

Bears the hrown taper, wiiJi their daylight flames 

Dimming the cheerful day. Before the train 

The Cross is borne, where, fashioned fo the hfe 

In shape and size and ghastly coloring, 

The awful Image hangs. !Nest, in its shrine 

Of gold and ciystal, hy the Abbot held, 

The mighty Mystery came ; on either hand 

Three Monks uphold above, on silver wands, 

The purple pall. With holy water next 

A father went, tlierewith from hyssop branch 

Sprinkling the graves j the while, with one accord. 

The solemn psalm of mercy sdl intoned. 

Pure was the fiuth of Madoc, though his mind 
To all this pomp and solemn eircumatance 
Yielded a willing homage. But the place 
Was holy : the dead air, which underneath 
Those arches never felt the healthy sun 
Nor the free motion of the elements, 
Chilly and damp, infused associate awe ; 
The sacred odors of the incense still 
Floated ; the dayUght and the taper-fiames 
Commingled, dimming each, and each bedimmed; 
And, as the slow procession paced along. 
Still to their hyma, as if in symphony. 
The regular footfeU sounded : swelDng now. 
Their voices, in one chorus, loud and de«p, 
Bung through the echoing ^sles ; and when it ceased, 
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The silence of that huge and sacred piLe 

Came on the heart. "What wonder if the PriDce 

Yielded his homage there ? The influences 

Of- that sweet autumn day made every sense 

Alive to every impulse ; aad, beneath 

The stones whereon he stood, his ancestors 

Were mouldering, dust to dust. " Fatter," quoth 

he, 
When now the rites were ended, "far away 
It hath been Madoc's lot to pitch his tent 
On other shores ; there, in a foreign Ifuid, 
Far from my other's burial-place, must I 
Be laid to rest ; yet would I have my name 
Be held with theirs iu memory. I beseech you. 
Have this a yearly rite for evermore, 
As I will leave endowment for the same. 
And let me be remembered in the prayer. 
The day shall be a holy day with me 
While I do live ; they who come after me 
Will hold it holy ; it will be a liond 
Of love and brotherhood, when all beside 
Hath been dissolved; and, though wide ocean rolls 
Between my people and their mother Isle, 
This shall be their communion ; they shall send, 
Linked in one sacred feeling at one hour, 
In the same language, the same prayer to Heaven, 
And, each remembering each in piety, 
Pray for the other's welfare." 

The old man 
partook that feeling, and some pious fears 
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Fell down Jiis aged cheek. " Kinsma!! and son, 
It shall be so ! " said he ; " and thou shalt be 
Remembered in the prayer : nor then alone ; 
Bat till my sinking aaada be quite run out, 
This feeble voice shall, from its aolitnde, 
Go ap for thee to Heayea I " 

And now the bell 
Rung out its cheerfiii summons ; to the hall, 
In seemly order, pass the brotherhood : 
The serving-men wait with the ready ewer ; 
The place of honor to the Prince is given, 
The Abbot's right-hand guest ; the vianda smoke. 
The horn of ale goes round; and now, the caCes 
Removed, for days of festival reserved 
Comes choicer beverage, — elfuy, liippocras, 
And mead mature, that to the goblet's brim 
Sparkles and sings and smiles. It was a day 
Of that allowable and temperate mirth 
Which leaves a joy for memory, Madoc fold 
His tale ; and thus, with question and reply 
And cheerful intercourse, from noon till nones 
The brethren sate, and, when the quire was done, 
Renewed their converse till the vespej-bell. 



But then thfe Porter called Prince Madoc out, 
To speak with one, he said, who from tlie land 
Had sought hnn, and required his private ear. 
Madoc in the moonlight met him; in his hand 
The stripling held an oar; and on his back, 
Like a broad shield, tlie coracle was hung. 
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" Uncle ! " he cried, and, witL a gush of tears, 
Sprang to the glad embrace. 

" O my brave boy 1 
LlewelyD ! my dear boy ! " with sfitled voice 
And interrupted utterance, Madoc cried ; 
And many times he clasped him to his breast. 
And many times drew back, and gazed ujHm him, 
Wiping the tears away which dimmed the sight, 
And told him how his heart had yearned for him 
As with a father's love, and bade him now 
Forsake his lonely haunts, and come with him, 
And sail beyond the seas, and share hia fete. 

" No ! by my Grod ! " the higli-hearted youth 

'■ It never shall be said Llewelyn left 
His father's murderer on his fiither's throne ! 
I am the rightful king of this poor land. 
Go thou, and wisely go ; but I must stay, 
That I may save my people. Tell me, uncle, 
The story of thy fortunes : I can hear it 
Here in this lonely Isle, and at this hour. 
Securely." 

" Nay," quoth Madoe, " tell me firat 
Where are thy haunts and coverts, and what hope 
Th6« hast to bear thee up ? Why goest thou not 
To thy dear father's friend in Powys-land? 
Tiiere at Mathraval would Cyveilioc give 
A kinsman's welcome ; or at Dinevawr, 
The guest of honor shouldst thou be with Rhys ; 
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And he belike from David might obtain 
Some recompense, though poor." 

" What recompense ? " 
Exclaimed Llewelyn : " what halli he to give, 
But life for life ? and what have I to elaim 
But vengeance, and my father Yorwerth's throne ? 
If with aught short of tliis my soul could rest. 
Would 1 not through the wide world follow thee, 
Dear uncle ! and fere with thee, well or ill, 
And show to thine old age the tenderness 
My childhood found from thee ? What hopes I have 
Let time display. Have thou no fear for me ! 
My bed is made within the ocean caves, 
Of seaweeds bleached by many a sun and shower. 
I know the mountain dens, and every hold 
And fastness of the forest ; and I know — 
What troubles him by day and in his dreams — 
There's many an honest heart in Gwyneth. yet ! 
But tell me thine adventure ; that will be 
A joy to think of in long winter nights, 
When stoi-my billows make my lullaby," 

So, as they walked along the moonlight shore. 
Did Madoc tell him all ; and still he strove, 
By dwelling on that noble end and aim. 
That of his actions was the heart and life. 
To win him to his wish. It touched the youth ; 
And, when the Prince had ceased, he heaved a sigh, 
Long-drawn and deep, as if regret were there. 
" No, no ! " he cried, " it must not he. Lo, yonder 
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My nsUive mountsims, and how beautiful 

They rest in the moonlight ! I was nui'sed among 

They saw my sports in childhood,' they have seen 
My sorrows, they have saved me in the hour 
Of danger : I have vowed, that, as they were 
My cradle, they shall be my monument ! — 
But we sliall meet ^ain ; and thou wilt hud too, 
"When next thou visit«at thy native Isle, 
King in Aberfraw ! " 

" Never more, Llewelyn," 
Madoc replied, " shall I behold the shores 
Of Britain ; nor will ever tale of me 
Reach the Green Isle ag^n. With. fearful care 
I clioose ray little company, and leave 
^fo iraces of our path, where Violence, 
And bloody Zeal, and bloodier Avarice, 
Might find their blasting way." 

" If it be so, — 
And wise is thy resolve," — the youth replied, 
" Thou wilt not know my fate ; but this he sure, 
It shall not be inglorious. I have in me 
A hope from Heaven. Give me thy blessing, uncle ! " 

Llewelyn, kneeling on the sand, embraced 
Ilia knees, with lifted head and streaming eyes 
Listening. He rose, and fell on Madoc's neck. 
And clasped him, with a silent agony; 
Then launched his coiucle, and took his way, 
A lonely traveller on the moonUght sea. 
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Now hath Prince Madoc left the holy Isle, 
And homeward to Aberfraw, through the wilda 
Of Arvon, bent his course. A little way 
He turned aside, by natural impulse 
Moved, to behold Cadwallon's lonely hut. 
That lonely dwelling stood among the hills, 
By a gray mountain-stream ; just elevate 
Above the winiJBr torrents did it stand, 
Upon a craggy bank. An orchard slope 
Arose behind ; and, joyous was the scene 
In early summer, when those antic trees 
Shone with their blushing blossoms, and the flax 
Twinkled beneath the breeze its hvehest green- 
But, save the flax-fleld and that orchard slope, 
All else was desolate ; and now it wore 
One sober hue. The narrow vale, which wouad 
Among the hills, was gray with roeks, that peered 
Above its shallow soil ; the mountain side 
Was loose with stones bestrewn, which oftentimes 
Clattered adown the steep, beneath the foot 
Of straggling goat dislodged ; or towered with crags, 
One day when winter's work hath loosened them, 
To Uiunder down. All things assorl«d well 
With that gray mountain hue : the low stone lines, 
Which scarcely seemed to be the work of man ; 
The dwelling rudely reared wifli stones unhewn ; 
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The stubble flax ; tbe crooked apple-trees, 
Gray with their fleecy moss aad mistletoe ; 
The white-barked birch, now leafless ; aiid the ash, 
Whose knotted roots were like the rifted rocit, 
Through which tliey forced their way. Adown tlie 

vale, 
Broken by stones, and o'er a stony bed. 
Rolled the loud mouu tain-stream. 

When Madoc came, 
A little child was sporting by the brook, 
Floating the fallen leaves, (hat he might see them 
Whirl in the eddy now, and now be driven 
Down the descent^ now on the smoother stream 
Sail onward far away. But, when he heard 
The horse's tramp, he raised his head and watehed 
The Prince, who now dismounled and drew nigh. 
The little boy still fixed his eyes on him, — 
His bright-blue eyes ; the wind just moved the curls 
That clustered round his brow ; and so he stood, 
His rosy cheeks still lifted up to gaze 
In innocent wonder. Madoc took his hand, 
And now had asked his name, and if he dwelt 
There in the hut ; when from that cottage-door 
A woman came, who, seeing !&ladoc, stopped 
"With such a fear, — for she had cause for fear, — 
As when a bii-d, returning to her nest. 
Turns to a tree beside, if she behold 
Some prying boy loo near the dear retreat. 
Howbeit, advancing soon, she now approached 
The approacliing Prince, and timidly inquired, 
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If on his wayfare he had lost the tra«k, 

That thither he had strayed. " Not bo," replied 

The gentle Prince ; " but, having known this place 

And its old habitants, I came once more 

To see the lonely hut among the hills. 

Hath it been long your dwelling ? " 

" Some few years. 
Here we have dwelt," quoth she, " my child and I. 
"Will it please you enter, and partake such fare 
As we cau give ? " Still timidly she spake, 
But gathering courage from the gentle mien 
Of ibim with whom she convei-sed. Madoc thanked 
Her friendly proffer ; and toward the hut 
They went, and in his arms be took the boy. 
"Who is his father?" said the Prince, but wished 
The word unuttered ; for thereat her cheek 
Was flushed with sudden heat and manifest pain ; 
And she replied, " He perished in the war." 

They entered now her home: she spread the board. 
And set before her gueist soft curds, and cheese 
Of curd-like whiteness, with no foreign dye 
Adulterate, and what fruits the orchard gave, 
And that old British beverage which the bees 
Had toiled to purvey all the summer long. 
" Three years," swd Madoc, "have gone by, since 

I found a timely welcome, overworn 
With toil and sorrow and sickness, — three long 
years I 
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'Twas when the battle had been waged haixl by, 
Upon the plain of Arvon." 

She grew pale, 
Suddenly. pale; and, seeing that he marked 
The change, she fold him, with a feeble voice. 
That was the fatal fight which widowed her. 

" O Christ ! " cried Madoc, " 'tis a grief to think 
How many a gallant Briton died that day 
In that accui-sed strife ! I trod the field 
When all waa over ; I beheld them heaped, — 
Ay, like ripe com withiD the reaper's reach, 
Strewn round the bloody spot where Hoel lay ; 
Brave as he was, himself cut down at last, 
Oppressed by numbers, gashed with wounds, yet 

still 
Clinching in his dead hand the broken sword ! — 
Bttt you are moved ; you weep at wliat I telL 
Forgive rae, that, renewing my own grief, 
I should have waltened yo\irs ! Did you then 

Prince Hoel?" 

She rephed, " Oh, no ! my lot 
Was humble, and my loss a humble one ; 
Yet was it all to me I They say," quoth she, — 
And, as she spake, she struggled to bring forth 
With painful voice the interrupted words, — 
" They say Prjnce Heel's body was not found ; 
But you, who saw him dead, perchance can tell 
Where he was laid, and by what friendly hand." 
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"Even where he fell," said Madoc, " is his grave ; 
For he who buried him was one whose faith 
Recked not of boughten prayers nor passing hell. 
There is a hawthorn grows heside the place, 
A solitary tree, nipped by the winds, 
That it doth seem a fitting monument 
For one untimely slain. — But wherefore dwell we 
On diis ungrateful theme ? " 

He took a haip 
Which stood beside, and, passing o'er its chords, 
Made music. At the touch, the child drew nigh, 
Pleased by the sound, and leaned on Madoc's knee, 
And bade him play again. So Madoc played ; 
For he had skill in minstrelsy, and rmsed 
His voice, and sung Prince Hoel's lay of love : — 

" I have harnessed thee, my Steed of shining gray, 
And thou shalt bear me to the dear white walls. 
I love the white walls by the verdant bank, 
That glitter in the sun, where Bashfulness 
Watches the silver sea-mew sail along. 
I love that glittering dwelling, where we hear 
The ever-sounding billows ; for there dwells 
The shapely Maiden, fair as the sea^^spray. 
Her cheek as lovely as the apple-flower. 
Or summer evening's glow. I pine for her; 
In crowded halls my spirit is with her; 
Through the long, sleepless night I think on her ; 
And happiness is gone, and health is lost. 
And fled the flush of yonth, and I am pale 
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As the pale ocean on. a sunlessi morn. 

I pine away ibr her, yet pity her, 

That she should epurn so true a love as mine." 

He ceased, and laid his hand upon the child, — 
" And didst thou like the song?" The child replied, 
" Oh, yes ! it is a song my mother loves. 
And so I love it too." He stooped and kissed 
The boy, who slJll was leaning on his knee, 
Ah'Cady grown famihar. "I should like 
To take thee with me," quoth the Ocean Lord, 
" Over the seas." 

" Thou art Prince Madoc, then ! " 
The mother wied ; " thou art indeed the Prince ! 
That song — that look — " and at his feet she fell, 
Crying, " Oh, take him, Madoc ! save the child 1 
Thy brother Hoel's orphan ! " 

Ere that in either agitated heart 

The tumult could subside. One while the Princ« 

Gazed on the child, tracing intently there 

His brother's lines; and now he caught him up, 

And kissed his cheek, and gazed again till, all 

Was dim and dizzy i then blest God, and vowed 

That he should never need a father's love. 

At length, when copious tears had now relieved 
Her burdened heart, and many a broken speech 
In tears had died away, " Prince ! " she cried, 
" Long hath it been my dearest prayer to Heaven, 
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That I might see thee once, and to thy love 
Commit (his friendless boy ! For many a time, 
lu phrase so fond did Hoel teH thy woi-th, 
That it hath wakened misery in me 
To think 1 could not as a sister claim 
Thy love ! and therefore was it that till now 
Thou knew'st me not ; for I entreated liim 
That he would never let thy virtuous eye 
Look on my guilt, and make me feel my shame. 
Madoc, I did not dare to see thee then ; 
Thou wilt not scorn me now, — for I have now 
Forgiven myself; and, while I here performed 
A mother's duty in this solitude. 
Have felt myself forgiven." 

With that, slic clasped 
His hand, and bent her (ace on it, and wept. 
Anon collecting, shfe pursued, " My name 
Is Lltuan : by the chance of war I fell 
Into his power, when all my femily 
Had been cut off, all in one hour of blood. 
He saved me from the ruffian's hand ; he soothed, 
With tenderer! care, my sorrow. You can tell 
How gentle he could be, and how his eyes, 
So full of life and kindliness, could win 
All hearts to love him. Madoc, I was young; 
I had no livmg friend ; and when I gave 
This infent to his arms, when with such joy 
He viewed it o'er and o'er again, and pressed 
A father's kiss upon its cheek, and turned 
To me, and made me feel more deeply yet 
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A mofJier'a deep deliglit, — oh ! I was proud 
To tMnk my child in after-years should say, 
Prince Hoel was his fether! 

" Thus I dwelt 
In the white dwelling by the verdant baiih, 
— Though not without my melancholy houi-s, — 
Happy. The joy it was when I beheld 
His steed of shining gray come hastening on, 
Across the yellow sand 1 — Alas ! ei'e long, 
King Owen died. I need not tell thee, Madoc, 
Willi what a deadly and forefeehng fear 
I heai'd how Hoel seized his father's throne, 
Nor with what ominous woe I welcomed him, 
In that fast, little, miserable hour 
Ambition gave to love. I fhink his heart, 
Brave as it was, misgave him. When I spake 
Of David and my fears, he smiled upon me ; 
But 'twas a smile that came Dot from the heart, — 
A most ill-bodiug smile ! Madoc, Madoc ! 
You know not with what misery I saw 
His parting steps, — with what a dreadful hope 
I watched for tidings ! And at lengfh it came, — 
Came like a thunderbolt ! — I sought the field ! 

Madoe, fliere were many widows thei-e, 

But none witli grief hke mine ! I looked around ; 

1 dragged aside the bodies of the dead. 

To search for him, in vain ; — and then a hope 
Seized me, which it was agony to lose! 

" Night came. I did not heed the storm of niglit ; 
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But, for the sake of this clear babe, I sought 

Shelter in this lone hut : 'twas desolate ; 

And, when my reason had returned, I thought 

That here the child of Hoel might be safe, 

Till we could claim thy care. But thou, meautime, 

Didst go to roam the Ocean ; so I learned 

To bound my wishes here. The carkaaet, 

The embroidered girdle, and what other gauds 

Were once my vain adornments, soon were changed 

For things of profit, goats and bees, and this, 

The tuneful solace of my solitude. 

Madoc, the harp is as a friend to me ; 

I sing to it the songs which Hoel loved. 

And Hoel's own sweet lays ; it comforts me, 

And gives me joy in grief- 

" Often I grieved 
To think the son of Hoel sliould grow up 
In this unworthy state of poverty ; 
Till Time, who softens all regrets, had worn 
That v^n regret away, and I became 
Humbly resigned to God's unerring will. 
To him I looked for healing, and he poured 
His balm into my wounds. I never formed 
A prayer for more ; and, lo ! the happiness 
Whidi he hatli, of his mercy, sent me now ! " 
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THE EXCOMMUNICATION. 

On Madoc'a docile coursei' Llaian sits, 
Holding her joyful boy ; the Prince beside 
Paces afoot, and, like a gentle Squire, 
LeaxJs her loose bridle ; from the aaddle-bow 
His shield and helmet hang, and with the lanee, 
St£tf-like, he stayed hia steps. Before the aim 
Had climbed his southern eminence, they left 
The mountaia-feet ; and hard by Bangor now. 
Travelling the plain before them they espy 
A lordly cavalcade — for so it seemed — 
Of knighis, with hawk in hand and hounds in leash, 
Squires, pages, serving-men, and armed grooms, 
And many a sumpt«r-beast and laden wain, 
Far following in their rear. The bravery 
Of glittering baldrick's and of high-plumed crests, 
Embroidered surcoats and emblazoned shields, 
And lances whose long streamers played alofl, 
Made a rare pageant, as with sound of frump, 
Tambour and citteni, proudly they went on; 
And ever, at the foot-fall of their steeds, 
The tinkling horse-bells, in rude symphony, 
Accorded with the joy. 

". "What have we hei-e ? " 
Quoth Madoc then to one who stood beside 
The threshold of his ozier-woven hut 
" 'Tis the great Saxon Prelate," he returned, 
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" Come hither for some ead, I wis not whal. 
Only be sure no good ! " — " How siands the tide ? " 
Said Madoc ; " can we paas ? " — " 'Tis even at 

flood," 
The man made answer, " and the Monastery 
Will have no hospitality to spare 
For one of "Wales to^y. Be ye content 
To guest with us." 

He took the Prince's sword ; 
The daughter of the house brought water then, 
And washed the stranger's feet ; the board waa 

spread, 
And o'er the bowl they communed of the daya 
Ere ever Saxon set his hateful foot 
Upon the beautiful Isle. 

As so they sate, 
The bells of the Cathedral rung abroad 
Unusual summons. " What is this ? " exdwmed 
Prince Madoc : " let us see ! " Forthwith Ihey went, 
He and his host, their way. They found the rites 
Begun : the mitred Baldwin, in his hand 
Holding a taper, at the altar stood. 
" Let him be cursed ! " were the words which larst 
Assailed their ears, " living and dead, in limb 
And life, in soul and body, be he cursed 
Here and hereafter ! Let him feel the curse 
At every moment and in every act. 
By night and day, in waking and in sleep 1 
We cut him off from Christian fellowship ; 
Of Christiaii sacraments we deprive his soul j 
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Of Christian burial we deprive his corpse ; 
And, when tbat carrion to the Fiends is left 
In unprotected earth, thus let his soul 
Be quenched in hell ! " 

He dashed upon the floor 
His taper down, and all the ministering Priests 
Extinguished each his light, to consummate 
The imprecation. 

" Whom is it ye curse," 
Cried Madoc, " with these horrors ? " They repUed, 
" The contumadous Prince of Powys-land, 
Cyveilioe." 

" What ! " quoth Madoc, — and his eye 
Grew terrible, — " who is he that sets his foot 
In Gtwynetli, and with hellish forms lite these 
Dare outrage here Mathraval's noble Lord ? 
We wage no war with women nor with Priests ; 
But if there he a knight amid your train, 
Who will stand forth, and spealc before ray face 
Dishonor of the Prince of Powys-land, 
Lo ! here stand I, Prince Madoc, who will mate 
That slanderous wretch cry craven in the dust. 
And eat his lying words ! " 

" Be temperate," 
Quoth one of Baldwin's Priests, who, Briton horn, 
Had known Prince Madoc in his fiither'a court : 
" It is our diarge, throughout this Christian land, 
To call upon all Christian men to join 
The annies of the Lord, and take the eross ; 
That so, in battle with the Infidels, 
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The palm of victory or of marlyrdom. 
Glorious alike, may be their recompense. 
This holy badge, whether in godless scorn 
Or for the natural blindness of his heart, 
Cyveilioc hath refused ; therehy incurring 
The pain, which, not of our own impulse, we 
Inflict upon his soul, but at the will 
Of our most holy Father, from whose word 
Lies no appeal on earth." 

" 'Tis well for thee, 
Intempei-ate Prince ! " said Baldwin, " (hat our blood 
Flows with a calmer action than tbine own ! 
Thy brother David hath put on tbe cross, 
To our most pious warfare piously 
Pledging his kingly sword. Do thou the like. 
And for this better object lay aside 
Thine other enterprise, which, lest it rob 
Judea of one single Christian arm, 
We do condemn as sinful. Follow thou 
The banner of the Church to Palestine ; 
80 shait thou expiate this rash ofFence, 
Against the which we else should fulminate 
Our ire, did we not see in charity. 
And therefore rather pity than resent. 
The rudeness of this barbarous land," 

At that, 
Scorn tempering wrath, yet anger sliarpening scorn, 
Madoc replied, " Barbarians as we are, 
Lord Prelate, we received the law of Christ 
Many a long age before your pirate sires 
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Had left their forest dens ; nor are we now 

To leara that law from Norman or from Dane, 

Saxon, Jute, Angle, or whatever name 

Suit best your mongrel raee ! Ye think, perchance, 

That, like your own poor, woman-hearted King, 

We, too, in Gwyneth are to take the yoke 

Of Rome upon our necks ; but you may tell 

Your Pope, that, when I sai! upon the seas, 

I sliallnot strike a topsiul for the breath 

Of all his maledictions ! " 

Saying thus, 
He turned away, lest further speech might eaU 
Further reply, and kindle further wrath. 
More easy to avoid flian to allay. 
Therefore he left the cliureh; and soon his mind 
To genlJer mood was won by social talk 
And the sweet prattle of that blue-eyecl boy. 
Whom in his arms he fondled. 

But,' when now 
Evening had settled, to tlie door there came 
One of the brethren of the Monastery, 
Who called Prince Madoc forth. Apart they went ; 
And in the low, suspicious voice of fear, 
Though none was nigh, the Monk began : " Be calm. 
Prince Madoc, while I speak, and patiently 
Hear to the end. Thou know'st that, in his life, 
Becket did excommunicate tby sire 
For his unlawful marriage ; but the King, 
Feeling no sin in conscience, heeded not 
The inefficient censure. Now, when Baldwin 
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Beheld his monument to-day, impelled, 

As we do think, by anger against thee, 

He swore that, even as Owen in his deeds 

Disowned the Church when living, even so 

The Church disowned him dead, and that his corpse 

No longer should be suffered to pollute 

The Sanctuary. — Be patient, I beseech. 

And hear me out, Gerald, at this who felt 

A natural horror, sought, as best he knew 

The haughty Primate's temper, to dissuade 

By politic argument, and chiefly urged 

The quick and fiery nature of our nation, — 

How, at the sight of such indignity, 

They would arise in arms, and limb from limb 

Tear piecemeal him and all his company. 

So far did this prevail, that he will now 

Commit the deed in secret ; and, this night. 

Thy father's body fix>m its resting-place, 

O Madoc ! shall be torn, and cast aside 

In some unhallowed pit, with foul disgrace 

And contumelious wrong," 

"Say'st thou to-night?' 
Qnoth Madoc. " Ay, at mid^ght," he replied, 
" Shall this impiety be perpetrated. 
Therefore hath Gerald, for the reverence 
He bears to Owen's royal memory, 
Sent thee the tidings. Now, be temperate 
In thy jnst anger, Prince ! aud shed no blood. 
Thou know'st how dearly the Plantagenet 
Atones for Beeket's death; and be thou sure, 
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Thougli thou thyself shouldst sail beyond the stflrra, 
That it would iall on Britain." 

While he spake, 
Madoc was still ; the feeling worked too deep 
For speech or visible sign. At length he said, 
" What if, amid their midniglit sacrilege, 
I should appear among them ? " 

" It were well," 
The Monk replied, "if, at a sight like that. 
Thou canst withhold thy hand." 

" Oh, fear me Dot, 
Good and true friend ! " said Madoc : " I am calm, 
And calm as thou beholdest me will prove 
In word and action. Quick I am to feel 
Light ills, — perliaps o'er-hasty. Summer gnats. 
Finding my cheek unguarded, may infis 
Their skin-deep slings to ves and irritate ; 
But, if the wolf or forest boar be nigh, 
I am awake lo danger. Evea so 
Bear I a mind of steel and adamant 
Against all greater wrongs. My heart hath now 
Keceived its impulse ; and thou shalt behold 
How in this strange and hideous circumstance 
I shall find profit. Only, my true friend. 
Let me have entrance." 

" At the western porch, 
Between the complines and the matin-bell," 
The Monk made answer, " thou shalt Hnd the door 
Keady. Thy single person will suffice ; 
For Baldwin knows his danger, and the hour 
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Of guilt or feav convicts him, both ahke 
Opprobrious. Now, farewell ! " 

Then Madoc took 
His host aside, aud in hia private ear 
Told him the purport, and wlierein his help 
Was needed. Night came oa ; the hearth was 

heaped; 
The women went to rest. They twain, the while. 
Sate at the board, and, while the uiitasted bowl 
Stood by them, watched the glass whose falling sands 
Told out the weary hours. The hour is come ; 
Prince Madoc helmed his head, and from his neck 
He slung the bugle-horn ; they took their shields. 
And, lance in hand, went forth. And, now amved. 
The bolts give back before them, and the door 
Rolls on its heavy hinge. 

Beside the grave 
.Stood Baldwin, and the Prior, who, albeit 
Cambrian himself, in fear and awe obeyed 
The lordly Primate's will. They stood and watclied 
Their ministei-s perform the irreverent work. 
And now with spade and mattock have they broken 
Into the house of death, and now have they 
From the stone coffln wrenched the u'on cramps, 
When sudden interruption startled them ; 
And, clad in complete miul from head to foot. 
They saw the Prince come in. Their tapers gleamed 
Upon his visage, as he wore his helm 
Open; and, when in that pale countenance — 
For the strong feeling blanched hb cheek— 7 they saw 
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His father's liviog linewnents, a fear 
Like ague shook (hem. But anon that fit 
Of scared imagination to the sense 
Of other peril yielded, when they heard 
Prince Madoc's dreadful voice. " Stay ! " he ex- 
claimed, 
As now they would have fled ; " slir not a man ; 
Or, if I once put hreath into this horn, 
All Wales will hear, as if dead Owen called 
For vengeance from that grave. Stir not a man, 
Or not a man shall live ! The doors are watched, 
And ye are at my merey ! " 

But, at that, 
Baldwin from the altar seized the crucifix, 
And held it forth to Madoc, and cried out, 
" He who strikes me, strikes Him ; forbear, on pain 
Of endless " — 

" Peace ! " quoth Madoc, " and pro&ne not 
The holy Cross with those poUuted hands 
Of midnight sacrilege ! — Peace ! I harm thee not ; 
Be wise, and thou art safe. — For thee, thou know'st^ 
Prior, that, if thy treason were divulged, 
David would hang thee on thy stecpie-top, 
To. feed the sfeeple-daws. Obey and live! 
Go, bring fine linen and a coffer meet 
To bear these relics ; and do ye, meanwhile. 
Proceed upon your work." 

They at his woid 
Baised the stone cover, and displayed the dead, 
In royal grave-clothes habited, his arms 
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Crossed on the breast, with precious gums and spice 

Fragrant, and ineomiptibly pi-eserved. 

At Madoe's bidding, round the corpse they wrap 

The linen web, fold wifhin fold involved ; 

They laid it in the coffer, and with cloth . 

At head and foot filled every interval, 

And pressed it down compact; they closed the lid, 

And Madoc with his signet sealed it thriee. 

Then said he to his host, " Bear thou at dawn 

This treasure to the ships. My father's bones 

Shall have their resting-place where mme one day 

May moulder by their side. He shall be free 

In death, who, living, did so well maintain 

His and his country's freedom. As for ye, 

For your own safety, ye, I ween, will keep 

'My secret safe." So saying, he went his way. 



XVL 

DAVID. 

Now hath the Lord of Ocean once again 
Set foot in Mona. Llaian there receives 
Sisterly greeting from the royal maid. 
Who, while she tempers to the pubHo eye 
Her welcome, safely to the boy indulged 
In fond endearments of instinctive love. 
When the first glow of joy was overpast. 
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" How went the equipment on," the Prince inquired. 
" Kay, brother," quoth Goervy!, " ask thou that 
Of TJrien : it hath heea his sole employ 
Daily from cock-crow until even-song, 
That he hath laid aside all other thoughts, 
Forgetful even oi' me ! " She said, and smiled 
Playful reproach upon the good old man. 
Who in such chiding as affection loves. 
Dallying with terms of wrong, returned rebuke. 
" There, Madoc," pointing to the shore, he cried, 
" There are they moored ; six gaUant barks, as trim 
And worthy of the sea as ever yet 
Gave tiativas to the gale. The mariners 
Flock to thy banner, and the call bath i-oused 
Many a brave spirit. Soon as Spring shall serve. 
There need be no delay. I should depart 
Without one wish that lingers, could we bear 
Ririd from hence, and bi'eak poor Eodri's chains, 
Thy lion-hearted brother. And that boy. 
If he were with us, Madoc I that dear boy, 
Llewelyn ! " 

" Sister," said the Prince at that, 
" How sped the Queen ? " 

" O Madoc !" she replied, 
" A hard and unrelentmg heart hath he. 
The gentle Enuna told me she had faUed, 
And that was all she told ; but in her eye 
J could see sorrow struggling. She complains not. 
And yet, T know, in bitterness laments 
Tiie hour which brought her as a victim here." 
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" Then I will seek the Monarch," Madoc cried. 
And forth he went. Cold welcome David gave, 
Such, as might chill a suppliant; hut the Prince 
Fearless began ; " I found at Dinevawr 
Our brother Ririd, and he made his suit 
That he might follow me, a banished man. 
He waits thine answer at the court of Rhys. 
Now I beseech thee, David, say to him, 
His fether'a hall is open." 

Then the King 
Replied, "I told thee, Madoc, thy request 
Displeased me heretofore ; I warned thee, too, 
To shun the rebel : yet my messenger 
Tells me, the guests at Dinevawr, who sate 
At board with Rhys and drank of his own cup. 
Were Madoc and Lord Ririd. "Was this well, 
This open disobedience to my will. 
And my express command?" 

Madoc subdued 
His rising wrath. "If I should tell thee, Sii*," 
He answered, "by what chance it so fell out, 
I should of disobedience stand excwsed, 
Even were it here a crime. Yet think again, 
David, and let thy better mind prevail. 
I am his surety here ; he comes alone ; 
The strength of yonder armament is mine ; 
And when did I deceive thee ? I did hope. 
For natural love and public decency, 
That ye would part in friendship, — let that pass! 
He may remain, and join me in the hour 
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Of embarkation. But, for thine own sake, 

Cast off these vile suspicions, and the fear 

That makes ita danger ! Call to mind, my brother, 

The rampart that we were to Owen's tlu'one ! 

Are there no moments when the thoughts and loves 

Of other days return ? — Let Eodri loose ; 

Eestore him to his birth-right ! Why wouldst thou 

Hold bim'ia chains, when benefits would bind 

His noble spirit?" 

" Leave me ! " cried the King ; 
" Thou know'st the theme is hateful to my ear. 
I have the mastery now ; and idle words, 
Madoc^ shaU never tlirust me from the throne, 
"Which this right arm in battle hardly won. 
There must he^ lie IJll nature set him fi-ee, 
Aud 80 deliver both. Trespass no more ! " 

" A little yet bear with me," Madoc cried. 
" I leave this land for ever : let me first 
Behold my brother Kodri, lest he think 
My summer love be withered, and in wrath 
Remember me hereafter." 

" Leave me, Madoc ! 
Speedily, ere indulgence grow a fault," 
Exclaimed the Monarch. " Do not tempt my wrath ! 
Thou know'st me ! " 

" Ay," the Ocean Prince replied, 
" I know thee, David, and I pity thee, 
Thou poor, suspicious, miserable man ! 
Friend hast thou none, except thy country's foe. 
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That hateful Saxon, lie whose bloody hand 
Plucked out thy brethren's eyes ; and for thy kin, 
Them hast thou made thy perilous enemies. 
What if the Lion Eodri were abroad ? 
What if Llewelyn's banner wei'e displayed ? 
The sword of England could not save iliee then. 
Frown not, and menace not ! for what am I, 
That I should fear thine anger ? " And with that 
He turned indignant from the wrathful king. 



THE DEPARTURE. 

Winter hath passed away ; the vernal storms 

Have spent their rage ; the ships ai'e stored, and now 

To-moiTow they depart. That day a Boy, 

Weary and foot-sore, to Aberfraw eame, 

Who to GoeiTyl's chamber made his way. 

And caught the hem of her garment, and exclaimed, 

" A boon, a boon, dear Lady ! " Nor did ho 

Wait more reply than that encouragement 

Which her sweet eye and lovely smile bestowed : 

" I am a poor, unhappy, orphan boy. 

Born to fair promises and better hopes, 

But now forlorn. Take me to be yovir page. 

For blessed Mary's sake, i-efuse me not ! 

I have no friend on eai'th, nor hope but tliis." 
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The boy was fair ; and tliougli his eyes were swohi, 
And cheek defiled witli tears, and though his voice 
Came clicked by grief, yet to that earnest eye. 
And supplicating voice so musical, 
It had not sure been easy to refuse 
The boon he be^ed. "I cannot grant thy suit," 
Goervyl cried, " but I can aid it, hoy ! 
Go, ask of ]VIadoc ! " And herself arose, 
And led him where her brother on (he shore 
That day the last embarkment oversaw. 
Mervjn then took his mantle by the skirt. 
And knelt, and made his suit ; slie, too, began 
To sue ; but Madoc, smiling on the Maid, 
Won by the virtue of the countenance 
Which looked for favor, lightly gave the yes. 

Where wert thou, Cai'adoc, when that fair boy 
Told his false tale ? for, hadst thou heard the voice, 
The gentle voice, so musically sweet, 
And seen that earnest eye, it would have healed 
Thy wounded heart, and thou hadst voyaged on, 
The happiest man that ever yet forsook 
His native country. He, on board the hark, 
Leaned o'er the vessel-side ; and there he stood 
And gazed, almost unconscious that he gazed, 
Toward yon distant mountsuns where she dwelt, — 
Senena, his beloved. Cai-adoc, 
Senena, Ihy beloved, is at hand 1 
Her golden locks are clipped, and her blue eye 
Is wandering thi'ough the throng in seai'ch of thee. 
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For whoso dear sake she hath forsaken all. 
Tou deem her false, that her frail conslancy 
Shrunk from her father's anger, that she lives 
Another's victim-bride ; but she hath fled 
Pi-om that unnatural anger, — hath escaped 
The unnatural union ; she is on the shore, 
Senena, blue-eyed Maid, a seemly boy. 
To share thy fortunes, to rewai'd thy love, 
And to the land of peace to follow thee, 
Over the ocean-waves. 

Now all is done. 
Stores, beeves and flocks and wafer, all aboard ; 
The diy East blows, and not a sign of change 
Stmns the clear firmament. The Sea Lord sate 
At the last banquet in his brother's court, 
And heai-d the song. It told of Owen's fame. 
When, with his Normen and assembled force 
Of Guienne and Giascony, and Aajou's strenglh. 
The Fleming's aid, and England's chosen troops, 
Along the ascent of Berwya, many a day 
The Saxon vainly on his mount^n foes 
Denounced his wrath ; for Mona's dragon-sons, 
By wary patience, baffled long his force, 
Winning slow Famine to their aid, and helped 
By the angry Elements, and Sickness sent 
From Heaven, and Fear, that of its vigor rohbed 
The healthy arm; then in quick enterprise 
Fell on his weary and disheartened host, 
Till wiih defeat and loss and obloquy 
He iled with all his nations. Madoc gave 
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His spirit to the song ; he felt the theme 

In every pulse ; the recollection came, 

Revived and lieightetied to intenser pain, 

That in Aberfraw, in his fathei''s hall, 

He never more should share the feast, nor hear 

The echoing hsu'p again. His heart was fuD ; 

And, yielding to its yearnings, in that mood 

Of awful feeling, he called forth tlie King, 

And led liim from the palace-porch, and stretched 

His hand towai-d the ocean, and exclaimed, 

" To-morrow, over yon wide waves I go ; 

To-morrow, never to return, I leave 

My native land ! O David ! my brother ! 

Turn not impatiently a reckless ear 

To that aifecdonate and natural voice 

"Which thou wilt hear no more ! Release our 

brethren ; 
Recall the Avanderers home ; and link diem to tliee 
By cordisd confidence, by benefits 
Which bless the benefactor. Be not thou 
As is the blacit and melancholy yew, 
Tliat strikes into the grave its baleful roofs, 
And prospers on the deafl ! The Saxon King, — 
Think not 1 wrong him now ; an hour like this 
Hath softened all my harsher feelings do^vn ; 
Nor will I hate him for his sistei-'s salce. 
Thy gentle Queen, — whom, that great God may 

And, blessing her, bless thee and our dear country, 
Shall never be forgotten in my prayers. 
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But he is far away ; and, should fliere come 
The evil hour wpoti thee, — if thy kin. 
Wearied by suffering and driven desperate. 
Should lift the sword, or young Llewelyn raise 
His banner, and demand his father's throne, — ^ 
Were it not trusting to a broken reed 
To lean on England's lud? I ui^e thee not 
For answer now ; but sometimes, my brother I 
Sometimes recall to mind my parting words, 
As 'twere the dealh-bed counsel of the friend 
Who loved thee best ! " 

The affection of his voice. 
So mild and solemn, softened David's heart: 
He saw his brother's eyes, suffused with tears, 
Shine in the moonbeam as he spake ; the King 
Remembered his departure, and he felt 
Feelings which long irom his disnatured breast 
Ambition had expelled: he could almost 
Have followed their strong impulse. Fiwrn the 

shore, 
Madoc with quick and agitated step 
Had sought his home ; the monarch went his way 
Serious and slow, and laid him down that night 
With painful recollections, and such thoughts 
As might, if Heaven had willed it, have matured 
To penitence and peace. 

The day is come; 
The adventurers in St. Cybi's holy fane 
Hear the last Mass, and, all assoiled of sin, 
Partake the bread of Christian fellowship. 
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Then, as tlie Priest Iiis benediction gave, 
They knelt, in such an awful stillness iiuated, 
As with yet more oppression seemed to load 
TJie burdened heart. At times, and half suppressed, 
Womanly sobs were heard, and manly cheeks 
Were wet with silent tears. Now forth they go, 
And at the portal of the Chnrch unfurl 
Prince Madoc's banner : at that sight, a shout 
Burst from Iiis followers, and the hills and rocks 
Thrice echoed their acclaim. 

There lie the ships, 
Their saUs all loose, their streamers rolling out 
With sinuous flow and swell, like water-snafces, 
Curling aloft ; the waves are gay with boats, — 
Pinnace and bai-ge and coracle ; the sea 
Swarms, like the shore, with life. Oh, what a sight 
Of beauty for the spirit unconcerned. 
If heart there be which unconcerned could view 
A sight like this ! — how yet more beautiful 
For him whose soul can feel and understand 
The aolemu import ! Yonder they embark, — 
Youth, beauty? valor, virtue, reverend age, — 
Some led by love of noble enterprise ; 
Others, who, desperate of their country's weal. 
Fly from the impending yoke ; all warm alike 
"With, confidence and high heroic hope. 
And all in one fratei-nal bond conjoined 
By reverence to their Chief, the best beloved 
That ever yet on hopeful enterprise 
Led gallant army forth. He, even now 
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Lord of himself, by faith in God and love 
To man subdues the feeling of this hour, 
The bitterest of his being. 

At this time, 
Pale and with feverish eye, the King came up, 
And led him somewliat from the throng apart, 
Saying, " I sent at daybreak to release 
Eodi'i from prison, meaning that witli thee 
He should depart in peace r but lie was goae ; 
This very night he liad escaped. Perchance — 
As I do hope — it was thy doing, Madoc ? 
Is he aboard the fleet ? " 

" I would he were ! " 
Madoc replied ; " with what a lightened heart 
Then should I sail away I Eirid is there 
Alone ; alas that this was done so late ! " 

" Reproach me uot I " half sullenly the King, 
Answering, exclaimed ; " Madoc, reproach me 

Thou know'st how hardly I atfained the throne ; 
And is it strange that I sliould-guard with fear 
The precious prize ? Now, when I would have 

taken 
Thy counsel, be the evil on his head ! 
Blame me not now, my brotlier, lest sometimes 
I call again to mind thy parting words 
In sorrow ! " 

" God be with thee ! " Madoc cried ; 
"And if at times the harshness of a heart, 
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Too prone to wrath, have wronged thee, let these 

Efface aJl faults. I leave thee, mj hrotlier ! 
With all a brother's feeluigs." 

So he said, 
And grasped, with tremhling tenderness, his hand. 
Then calmed himself, and moved toward the hoat. 
Emma, though tears would liave their way and 

sighs 
Would swell, suppressing still all words of woe. 
Followed Goervyl to the extremest shore. 
But then, as on the plank the Maid set fwt. 
Did Emma, slaying her by the hand, pluck out 
Tlie crucifix, which next her heart she wore 
In reverence to ite relic, and she cried, 
" Yet, ere we part, change with me, dear Goervyl ! 
Dear siater ! loved too well, or lost too soon ! 
I shall betake me often to my prayers, — 
Never in them, Goervyl, of thy name 
Unmindful ; thou, too, wilt remember me 
Still in thine orisons. But God forefend 
That ever misery should make tliee find 
This Cross Ihy only comforter !," 

She said. 
And kissed the holy pledge, as each to each 
Transferred the mutual gift. Nor could the Maid 
Answer, for agony, to that farewell : 
She held Queen Emma to her bi-east, and close 
She clasped her with a strong, convulsive sob. 
Silently. Madoc, too, iu silence went, 
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But pressed ti kiss on Emma's lipsj and left 
His teara upoa lier clieelt. Witli dizzy eyes, 
Gazing she sfood, nor saw tlie boat push off. 
Tiie dasliing of tlie oars aw^ened lier : 
She wipes her tears away, to view once more 
Those dear, familiar fiices ; they are dim 
In the distance : never shal! her waJfing eye 
Behold them, till the hour of happiness, 
When death hath made her pure for perfect bliss ! 

Two hearts alone of all that company. 
Of all the thousands who beheld the scene, 
Partook unmingled joy. Dumb with delight, 
Young Hoel views the ships, and feels the boat 
Eock on the heaving waves ; and Llaian felt 
Comfort — though sad, yet comfort — that for her 
Ko eye was left to weep, nor heart fo mourn. 

Hark ! tis the mariners, with voice attuned, 
Timing their toil ! and now, with gentle galea, 
Slow from the holy haven they depart. 



Now hath the evening settled ; the broad Moon 
Rolls through the rifted clouds. With gentle gale 
Slowly they glide along, when they behold 
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A boat, with press of sail and stress of oar, 
Sp«ed forward to the fleet; and now, arrived 
Beside the Chieftain's vessel, one inquires 
If Madoc be aboard. The answer given, 
Swifl: lie ascended up the lofty side. 
With joyful wonder did the Ocean Lord 
A^sun behold Llewelyn ; but he gazed 
Doubtfully on his comrade's countenance, — r 
A meagre man, severe of brow, his eye 
Stem. " Thou dost view me, Madoc," he i 



" As 'twere a stranger's face, I marvel not 1 
The long afflictions of my prison-house 
Have changed me." 

" Kodri ! " cried the Prince, and fell 
Upon hia neck : " last night, subdued at length 
By my solicitations,, did the King 
Send to deliver thee, that thou shouldst share 
My happy enterprise ; and thou art come, 
Even to my wish ! " 

" Nay, Madoc, nay, not so ! " 
He answered with a stern and bitter smile ; 
" This gallant boy hath given me liberty. 
And I will pay him with his fether's throne ; 
Ay, by my fether's soul ! Last night we fled 
The house of bondage, and in the sea-caves 
By day we lurked securely. Here I come, 
'Only to see thee once before I die, 
And say farewell, — dear brother ! " 

" Would to God 
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This purpose could be changed ! " the Sea Loi-d 

" But thou art roused by wrongs, and who shall Istme 

That lion-heart ? This only, if your lot 

Fall favorable, will I beseech of ye, 

That to his Queen, the t^r Plantagenet, 

All honorable hnmanity ye show, 

For lier own virtue, and iu gratitude. 

As she hath pleaded for you, and hath ui^ed 

Her husband on your part, till it hath turned 

TTJH wrath upon herself. Oh I deal ye by her 

As by your dearest sister in disteess. 

For even so dear is she lo Madoc's heart. 

And now I know she from Aberfraw's tower 

Watcheth these specks upon the moonlight sea. 

And weeps for my departure, and for me 

Sends up her prayers to Heaven, nor thinks that 

I must make mine to man in her behalf! '' 

Quoth Rodri, " Best assured for her. I swear, 
By our dead mother, so to deal with her 
As thou thyself wouldst dictate, as herself 
Shall wish." 

The tears fell fast iiora Madoc's eyes : 
" Britain ! O my country ! " he exclaimed, 
" Foi' ever thus by civil strife convulsed. 
Thy children's blood flowing to satisfy 
Thy children's rage, how wilt thou still support 
The struggle with the Saxon ? " 
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Rodri cried, 
" Our strife shall not be long. Moua will rise 
"With joy to welcome me, her rightful Lord; 
And woe be to the King who rules by fear, 
When danger comes against him ! " 

" Fear not tliou 
For Briton ! " quoth. Llewelyn ; " for not yet 
The country of onr fethers shall resign 
Her name among the nations. Though her Sun 
Slope from his eminence, the voice of man 
May yet arrest him on his downward way. 
My dreams by day, my visions in the night, 
Are of her welfere. I shall mount the throne, — 
Yes, Madoc ! and the Bard of years to come, 
Who harps of Arthur's and of Owen's deeds. 
Shall with the worthies of his country rank 
Llewelyn's name. Dear uncle, fare thee well ! 
And I almost could wish I had been bora 
Of humbler lot, that I might follow thee. 
Companion of this noble enteqiirise. 
Think of Llewelyn often, who will o& 
Remember thee in love ! " 

For the last time 
He pressed his uncle's hand, and Kodri gave 
The last farewell; then went the twain their way. 

So over ocean, through the moonlight waves. 
Prince Madoc sailed with all his company. 
No nobler crew filled that heroic bark 
Which bore the iii-st adventurers of the deep 
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To se«k tiie Golden Fleece on barbarous shores ; 
Nor richlier fraught did that illustrious fleet 
Home to (he Happy Island hold its way, 
When Amadis, with his piime chivalry, — 
He of all chivalry himself the Sower, — 
Came from the rescue, proud of Roman spoils. 
And Oriaiia, freed from Roman thrall. 
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NOTES TO MADOC IN WALES. 



Long aftOT these lioea hud been written, I was plflased ai 
finding the same leelirg Bsprassed in a vary singular specimei 
of metiical autobiography ; — 



IgreJM, PaJados, auliitna, 

T>aqu], dalU apouCando 
Vam ledameuta co dBdo. 



Moaa, the dark islaml, - 
Yiii/a rhmnU, ihe dai'k island. 



H.™ibi.GoOglc 



SOUTHEYS POEMS. 



Jier/i-nw. — I.p. li 



The palace of Gwynedd, or North Wales. Rliodii Miiwr, 
nbont tha year 873, filed the seat of govei-ntnent here, which 
hnd formerly beeii at Dygimwy, bnt latterly at Caer Sslopt in 
Arvon, uear the present toWQ of Caornsirvon. "It is Btcanga," 
snys Warrington, " that he shoold desert a ooontiy where every 
mountain wse a natural fbi'ti'oss, and, in limBa of snoh diffioulty 
and danger, ahanid raakft choice of a residence so exposed and 
deffenoeless." But this very danger may iiava bean hie motive. 
The Danes, jvho oonld make no impression npoD England 
agtuiist the great Alfred, had turned their mma upon Wales. 
Mona was the pait moat open to their ravages ; and it may have 
been an act as well of policy ss of courage in tlie king to Sn 
his abode there. He fell there, at length, in battle against the 
Saxons. A barn now stands upon tha site of the palace, in 
wliich there are stones, that, by their better workmansiiip, ap- 
peaj to have belonged la the original builduig. 



" It was the manner of those days, that the murtherer only, 
and he that gave the death's wound, should fly, which was 
called in Welsh Llawmdil, whioli is a red hand, because he had 
blouded his hands. The aooessodes and abettors to the mnr- 
therera were never hearkened after." — GwyiUr Eaiory. 



Welsh. David immediately sent a thousand men to serve 
under his brotlieMU-law and liege lord in Normandy, and 
shortly after attended the parliament at Oxfoi'd upon his 
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Cftrailoo represents Dcvydd us a priuce greiitly disliked on 
aeoomit of his cruelty and urtraotable spii-it, killing and put- 
ting out the eyes of those who were not subservient to hia will, 
after the manner of i/ie Eaglieh ! — QaabrUirt Biogra^^. 

The gtieilt viere teoied at the feetal ioord. — II. p. 18. 

The order of the royal hall was estHbUshed by law. 

" The men to whom the right of a seat in t!ie hall belongs 
are fourteen ; of, whom four shall sit in the lower, and ten in 
the upper, part of the hall, Tbe king ia the first; ha shnll sit 
at the pillar, unS next him the chancellor ; and after him the 
guest, and then the heir Apparent, and then the master of the 
hawks. Ihe foot-bearer shall sit hy the dish opposite the 
king, and the mead-maker at the pillar behind liiro. The 
priest of the household ehal! be at another piUar, who shall 
bless the meat, and chant the Pater Nostei-. The crier shall 
sUike tbe pilliu- above the king's head. SexX, hipi shall be 
the judge of the palaoe; and next to him the musician, to 
whom the right of the seat belongs. The smith of the palace 
shall be at the bottom, before the knees of tbe priest. The 
master of the palace shall sit in the lower hail, with his left 
hand towards the door, with the serving-men whom he shall 
choose; and the rest shall be at the other side of the door; and, 
at his other hand, the musician of the household. The master 
of the horse shall sit at the pillar opposite the king, and the 
masl«r of the hounds at the pillai opposite the priest of the 
household." — Laws of Bod ma\ 

Ke itg nid Beicyns o/W a V* — 11 p 20 

1166 1 he king gi thered another a i e of eJ osen men, 
11 rough all h s domm ons as E ^ai d Normandy Aijjow, 
G eo ne and Gwyen sending fo suooou s f o Fl ndera 
and B yta n and then eturned towards N rth Wales mind- 
ing utte he to dest oy all that had 1 fe m tbe land ai d comhig 
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to Croes Oswalt, oalled Oswald's Tree, inoaiupod there. On the 
coiitrarie sidfl, Prince Oweii and his brother Cadwallader, with 
fdl the power of North Wales ; and the Lord Eaes, with the 
power of South Wales; and Owen Cyveilioo aud tJie sonHes 
of Mndoc ap Msradyth, with the power of Powyss, oiid the 
two EOiines of Madoc ap Ednerth, with the people betwixt Wye 
and Seavern, gathered theicselves bother, and came to Cor- 
wen ill Edeyrneon, proposing to detfend their oonntry. But the 
king underatandiug tliat tlisy were nigh, being wonderful! 
desirous of battel], oiime to the river Celreoc, imd caused 
the woods to be hewn down. Whereupon a number of the 
Welshmen understanding the passage, unknown to their cap-> 
tains, met with the king's ward, where were placed tlie picited 
men of all the annie, and thei-e began a bote skinniBh, where 
diverse wortliie men were elaine on either side : but in the end 
the king wanne the passage, and came to the niounbun of 
Berwyn, wliere he laid in campe certaine days, and so both 
tbe armies stood in awe of each odier; for the king kept the 
open plains, and was afraid to be intrapped in straits.^ But the 
Welshmen watched for the advantage of the place, and kept 
the king so straitlie, that neitliec forage not victoall might 
oome to his camp, neither durst aiiie soldiour stir abroad. 
And, to augment their miseries, there fell such mine, that the 
Idng's men could scant stand npon their feet« upon those slip- 
perle hilles. In the end, the king was compelled to return 
home without his purpose, and that with great loss of men 
aud munition, besides his charges. Therefore in a great choler 
he caused the pledges eies, whom he had received long before 
that, to be put out; which were Sees and' Cawdwalhon the 
Eonnea of Owen, and Cynwfio and Mei'edith the sonnes of 
Eees, and other.;' — PoaeU. 

During the mUltaiy expedition which lUng Henvy 11. made 
in our days against South Wales, an old Welshman at Pen- 
cadnir, who had Mthfully adhered to him, being desired to 
give an opinion about the royal army, and whether he thought 
&at of the rebels would make resistance, and what would be 
the iiualevantof this WOT, replied: " This nation, O lihig ! may 
now, as in former time, be linrassed, and in a great meosui'e 
weakeuod and destroyed, l>y you and other powers, and it 
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will often prevail by its laudable eiertions ; but It can never 
be totAily sabdned through wrath of mau, unless the wrath of 
Ctod shall concur. Nor do I think Chut nuy other nation than 
this of Wales, or any other language, whatever may hei'eafter 
come to paSB, ehaU in the day of severe e^LaminatioQ hefore 
tJie Supreme Judge iinswei' for this ooruer of the earth." — 
Muare'$ GtrnWMS. 



"Brienstone in Dorsetshire was held in grand Eergeantiy by 
a pretty odd jocular tenure; viz,, by finding a man to go before 
t^e king's army for fbrty days^ whan he should make war in 
Scotland (some records say in Wales), t>ai'eheaded and bare- 
footed, in his shirt and linen drawers, holding in one hand a 
bow without a string, in another an arcort' without featliers." — 
Qibson'a Oiraden, 



Tliere is a good testimony to Hoel's military talents in the 
old history of Combrin, by Powell. " At this time Oadel, 
Meredytli, ajid Rees, the sons of Gmlfyth ap Rees, ap Theodor, 
did lead their powers against llie Castle of Gwys; .which, after 
they saw tJiey could not win, they sent for Howel the scene of 
Owen, Prince of Noith Wales, to thek succour, who, for his 
prowesse in the field nnd his discretion in consultation, waa 
counted the ilowre of chivalrie; whose presence also was 
thought only sufficient to overthrow anie hold." 

IlioJe Ike Steon/— U, p. 21. 
or this name Sassn, which the Welsh still nse, Higden 
gives an odd etymology. " Men of that cowiitree ben more 
iyghter and stronger on the see than other soommci's or theeves 
of the see, and pursue theyr enemyes full harda, both by water 
and by londa, and ben called Sajcoues, — of Saxum, Uiat is, a 
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TiiOie eyeless apectres by tliy bridal bed ? — II. p. 31. 

Hemy, in his attempt upon Wa]«s, 1165, " did justice on 
the sons of Shje, and also on Uie sons imd dangliters of otlier 
noblemen that were his aooomplioas, very vigoronslyi causing 
the eyes of the young atriplings to be peclied out of thair 
heads, and their nosss to ha out. off or aUt; and the eares of 
the young gentlewomen to he stuffed. But yet J find, in other 
authors, that m this journey King Henry did not greatly prevail 
against Lis enemies, but rather lost many of liis men of war, 
both horsemen and fOotmeu; for, by his severe proceeding 
against them, he rather made them more eager to seek re- 
venge, than quieted them in auy tamuit." — Boiinshed. 

Among Uiese unhappy hostages were some eons of Owen 
G\YyiiBdh. 



Who ckafcd his feet.~il. p. 22. 
" The foot-hearer shall hold the feet of tho king in his lap 



time, he shall watch liiat no hurt happen to the king. He 
shall eat of the some dish tVom which the king takes his 

the fii^t candle before the king at his meal." — I^nosof HmI 



The o^cer proclnimed (he sovereign vaU. — 11. j 
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The llnee wMch follow i^presenC the Banllo system, an Idd 
down in the ftillowmg " Triads of Baidism : " — 

"13. There lire three Cirolesof Existence: tlie Circle of In- 
fluity, where there is nothing but God, of Utmg or deail, nnd 
none but God can tcayerse it; Ihe Circle of Inohoation, where 
all things ore by Nature derived fl'om Death, — this Circle 
-hath been traveraed by man; and the Circle of Happiness, 
wheie nil things spring tVom Life, — this man shali tiarerse in 
Heaven. 

" IS. Animated Beings have three States of Existence! that 
of Iiiohoation in the Great Deep, or Lowest point of Existence ; 
that of Liberty in. the state of Humanity ; and that of Love, 
which is HappineBB in Heaven. 

" 11, All animated Beings are subject to three Necessities : 
beginniog in the Great Deep; Pcogcaasiou io the Ckole of In- 
clioation; and Plenitude in the Circle of Happiness. Without 
these things, nothing can possibly exist but God. 

" IB. Three things are necessary in the Ctaile of Inchoation : 
the least of all animalJon, tuid thence fiegimiiug; the materiab 
of all tilings, and thence Increase, which cannot take place in 
any other stjite; the formation of all things out of the dead 
mass, and thence Discriminate Individoahty. 

" 16. Three things cannot but exist towards all animated 
Beings, from the nature of Dlvhie Justice; Co-sufferance in the 
Circle of Iniihoation, because without that none could attain 
to the perfect knowledge of any thing ; Co-participation in the 
Divine Lovej and Co-ulSmity, from the nattu:e of God's Power, 
and its attributes of Justice and Mercy. 

" 17. There are tliree necessary occasions of Inohoatlon ; to 
collect the materials and properties of every natui-e; to collect 
the knowledge of eveiy thing; and to collect power towards 
subduing the Adverse and the Devastative, and for tlie dlvee- 
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tatioa of Evil. Wiflidnt 
mated existence, no 3tat 
nature, can attain to Plenitude." 

liU enl ehoS be htoam. 

And, being knottm as evil, cease lif be^ — ^ II. p. 2d. 

" By the knowledge of three things wllV all E?il and Death 

he diminished and subdued; their nature, their cause, and theur 

operation- This knowledge "will be obtained in the Cii-cle of 

Happiness." — Triad! ofBar^m, Tr. 35, 



rheETtlarser. — U.p.2i. 
Ani/aa, the "Welsh word for Death, signidea Knlai^ement. 

The eiemai neameas of eiemal Joy, — II. p. 34. 

Ifefoedd, the Welsh word for Heaven, signifies Kenovation. 

" The three EscellenceB of changing the mode of Enistenco 
in the Circle of Happiness : Acqoiaition of Knowledge ; benu- 
. Hful Variety; and Repose, from not lieing able to endnre nnl- 
form Inflnlly and uninterrupted Eternity. 

" Three things none but God can do; enduve the ElemltLee 
of tliB Circle of Infinity; partlcipata of everj- state of Esisteiice 
without changing; and refoim and renovate every thing with- 
out the loss of it. 

" The tlu^e Plenitudes of Happiness ; Participation of every 
nature, with a plenitude of One predominant; conformily to 
evevy cast of genius and character, posBBsslng superior excel- 
lence in One ; the Love of all Beings and EKiatences, but chiefly 
concentred in one object, which Is Ood; and in the predomi- 
nant One of each of these will the Plenitude of Happhiesfl 
consist." — IHiids of Bai-iUsis, il>, 38, 45. 



Tu Owen'a^'dae.- 
11 CKtol the generous Here 
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Ms good qnali ties, the glnry of Btitnin, — Owen, the brave and 
export ill BrmB, that neither honrdeth nor covetath riches. 

" Three fleets arrived, vessels of tha main, three powerful 
fleets of the fir3t.r!ite, furioosly to attack him on the sxiddan : 
one from Iworddon;" the other, fnll of weli-armed Loeh- 
broians, making a grand appearance on the flooila ; iitie third 
from the tmnsmarine Hormans, which was utteuded with an 
immense tliough successless toil. 

" The dragons of Mona's sons were so hrave in action, that 
there was a great tumnlt an then: fiuions attacli ; iind before 
the prince himself there was vast oonfiisioa, havoo, ooaflict, 
honorable death, bloody hattlo, horribla consternation! "ni^, 
upon Tal Mavra, a tliousand bannei's. There was an ontia- 
geoas carnage, and the rage of spears, and hast^ signs of 
violent Indignation. Blood taised the tide of the Men]ii, and 
the crimson of human gore stained the brine. There were 
glittering cuirasses, and tlie agony of gashing wotmds, and 
the mangled warriors prostrate before tiie chief, distinguished 
by his crimson lance. Loegrta was put into couii:isian; the 
conti3st and confusion wits great', and the glory of our Prince's 
wide-wBsling sword shall ba oelebratad in an hundred lan- 
guages to give him his merited praise." — Pimegyrlc «pon 
Omen Gin^edd, Prince of Nbtih Wales, 6^ Gwalchmai iht son o_f 
MtUr, in Ihc guar 1157. ^ Emm's ^edm^n* of Welsh Poetry. 



Boel . . . »eked the ihnme. — 111. p. 28. 

I have taken some liberties liera with the history. Hoel 

kept possession of the tiirone nearly two years. He fhsii went 

to Irehmd to claim the property of his mother Pyvog, tlie 

dausliter of an Ii-ish chieftain. In tlia mean time, Duvld 
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seized the goyernmont. Hoel missd all the force he oould to 
recover the crown, hut, after a severe coiifliet, was wounded 
and defeatad. He returned to Ireland with tlie remaina of liis 
urmy, which probably eonsistfld chiefly of Irishmen, niid there 
died of hia wounds. — Chmbriam Biography. 

Sasl Oma humm Sie comummated crime, 
Andheard C^nt/haS fate? — Xlt p. 80. 
The history of Cynethii and hla brothars is very liouestiy 



" Fiuitam cuiqne rei mBgnitudinem natnm dederat, dedit et 
loodum; nihil infinitum est niai Oceaniu. Fertiles in Oseano 
jaeere terras, ullraqae Oceannm rursus alia littora, aJinm iinsci 
orbem, neo usqaam naturain remm desinexe, sed semper inda 
nbl deSliese videatnr, novam exsurgere; taalle iata flnguntur, 
quia Ocesiuus navigari non potest." — ^?m. Seneca. Sttasffria, 1. 

As Oiyfair i^Umdi lessened on the mem. — IV. p. 86. 



Been, lua ijrfij, thi-ough He haee of -mom, — IV. p. 3T. 
What sailors Oflll Cape Fly-away. 
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And speed was loiSag in ir^initg. — IV. p. 3fl. 
" When Makes, the King of Enrotonga, who had never before 
been from hU own ietond, maAe a voyage, with Mr. Williams 
the miasiooary, in a vessel named the ' Messenger of Poace,' 
wbioh Mr. Williiuna had hnilt, they were thi-ee daya and nights 
in returning, the wind being unfavorable and very boiaterous. 
' On tha second evening, the king begaji to get ansious and 
castlBss, fearing (ssys Mr. Williams) that we had missed the 
island, aud were sailing "i (e tareva kaaa," into wide-gaping 
space.' " — Msaionarj EtOerprUei i« Ihe Soalft-SeB Mastds, 153. 

St. Ofi*;. — IV.p. 43. 

The soint to whom sailors addressed IhemEelvcs! the St. 
Elmo of the Welsh. 

" It was usun! for oil, even females, who went from North 
Wales in pilgrimage to St. David's, to pass the dangerous 
strands and stUl over the rangh bays in eilglit comclsE, without 
any one to guide or assist them; so firmly were they con- 
vinced that tliat si^nt, and St Cyric, ihe ruler of the waves, 
-wonld protect tliem." — K WWiama's Poeuis. 

Gtoenhidrng IV. p. 43. 

" A mermaid. The wMte tbamy waves are called her 
sheep ; the ninth wave, her ram. The Welsh have two pi'o- 
vorbs concerning her: 'Take the mermaid's aiivice, and save 
thyself i' 'Take shelter when you see the mermaid driving her 
flocks ashore.' " — K TPiHiBma. 



Where at Wieir source Die Floods, fm- ever thm, 

Beneath Hie nearer iiifyence of Ike Moon, 

Lnboredin llieievtadicorimgif — IV. p. 43. 

" Everyche flood arvseth mora in Oeoean than in the grete 

see, that is for the hole togyder ia myghtyer and sti-onger than 

ony partye by hymself. Or for the bole Oeoeai is grefe and 

large, and receyved more workynge of the mone than ony 
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lartjc by hymselfe that is smi 



" The see of Oeoeaii beolyppeth all the eitlie abowte as a 
graloiide, and by times oonieth anil goth, ebbying and flowynge, 
and flodeth in sees, and casteth them up, and wjndes blowen 
therein." — Pob/croaicoii, ]. i. c. 9. 

Or lM> Em-th, — 
Was if imked a linmg thing ? — IV. p. 48; 

" Physici a-utuumnt mnndum ouimid esse, eumque es variie 
elementortun corporibna conglabatnm, moveri spidtn, legi 
mento ; qniB utmque diffnsa per membra amnin, eetemje molis 
vigorem exeroeant. Sicnt ai^ in corporlbua nostris oom- 
mercia sunt spiritalia, ita in prafundis Oeeanl nares quasdam 
mundi coiistitutas, pec guos emissi onhelltus, rel cedncU, modo 
efflent maria modg revocant." — SoSitBi, cap. 86. 

M. Gr^olre enumefntas among the heresies of the eigh- 
teenth oentury one which represented our globe as an animal, 
the tides as occasioned by its respiraljoii, and volcanic eruptions 
as the parosyEms of the diseases to which it was liable. — 
EUUiire de» Secies, t. i. xrii. 

" I snppose the waters," says Pietni Martire, " to be driven 
abont tlie globe of the earth by the uicessiLnt moving and 
impulBion of the heavens, and not to be 3H'iill<i«'ed up and oast 
out again by the breathing of Demogorgon, as some have 
imaginad, beoanse they eee the sens, by increase and decrease, 
to flow and roflaw." — Dee. iii. c. 6. 



Sc/tvflu Tspfiopa vaiov 
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OipavoB, rtw 'At^ Ijiei, 
Kp!fl>ai -f uiiSp6auii xiuvrat 
Zavdf /leiuSpuv mxpi Kocraii, 
111' & BidiSupof atj^ii 

E^pides ' Hippolylus, V- 741-74S- 

imotam mata, et qriBBi delicientis in sao liiie nature 
; novfe ac tsiribiles jlguij:e j longaa eUam Oceaiio 
i£e proftinda isla vastitaa nntrit; confusa lux alta 
intercoptuE tenebris diea ; ipaura vero grave et de- 
eC ant nulla, aut ignota sidera." — An. Seneca: Saa- 



GenSe airi miicft brealked, 
Of ieem^ to breathe^ fresh fragrance fi^m ^e sftorE. — IV. p. H. 

" Ovir first uotice of the appcoaoh of land was die fragnint 
and aromatio smell of the oontiuent of South Amarica, or of 
the islands in ita vicinity, which we sensibly perceived as a 
Bquail came from tliat quarter." — McKimien') Tainr ihroagh 
lhi> BriUth Well Judiea. 

Doga always are sensible when land is near, before it can 
be seen. 

ioio nets of interjooiien reeds. — V. p. 47. 
" And for as much aa I have made mention of their (lonses, 
it shall not be greatly from my purpose to deacribs in wiiat 
maunar they are birilded. They are made roraid, like bells or 
round pavilions. Their frame is raysed of exceeding high 
trees, set close together, and fast rampaired in ihe ground, bo 
standing aslope, and bending inward, that the toppes of the 
trees joyne togather, and bear one against another, having also 
within the house certain strong and short proppes or posts, 
which sasteyno the trees from fhlling. They cover tliem with 
the leaves of date^rees and other trees strongly compact and 
hardened, wherewith they make them close from winde and 
weather. At the short posts or proppes, within tbe hoiise, 
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ttey tie ropes of the cotton of gossiunpine-trees, or other ropes 
made of cei^aia long and rough roots, innob like unto the 
Bhrublw called Sparlum, whereof in old time they used to make 
builds tor vines, and gables and ropes for shippes. These they 
tie overthwort the house fram post to post; on these tliey lay, 
as it were, certain mattresses made of the cotton of gossum- 
pine-trees, which graw plentifully in these ialandea. This cottou 
Bie Spftuyacds oall Alyculoa, and the Italians Bombasine ; and 
thus ihey aiaepe in liuiiging beddes." — Pieti-o Maiiire. 



wh bel d all th 



a hntebfth 3 fCl 

these fish as having been seen on the coast of Flanders. " Hay 
alii unos pescndos que Tueiiin sobi'e el aguu; alguiios dellos 
atrovesubau volando por eneima de las gaieras, e aun alguiios 
deiios eaian dentro."— Chronica de D. Pero Nino, 

A Still earlier author meiitlona suoh n, sight in the Slraits as 
a miracle. " As they sailed froia A^^iras, a Iisli came Sying 
thi-QUgh the air, and foil upon tie deck of the In&nte's Galley, 
with which they had some fresh food that day ; and because I, 
who write tliis history, have never heard or seen of any like 
tiling, I here recount it, because it appears to me a thing mar- 
vellous, and in _roy judgment out of the course of nature." — 
Gomes Eannet. 

" At Barbadoes, the negroes, after tlie example of tlie Clia- 
ridbs, take the iying fish very successfnlly in the dark. Tbey 
spread their nets before a light, and disturb the waterat a 
sconli distance: the fish, rising eagerly, fly towards the light, 
and areintei"cept6dhy thenets.'^ — AfcKinnm' — " These flying 
fishes," says the writer of Sir Thomas Eoe's Voyage, " are like 
toeo professing two trades, and thrive at neither." 
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Atkina, with some feeling, describes the dolphin as K ghri- 
("18-cotored fish. A iBborad description of ite beauty would not 
h&vi conveyed bo lively a sense of ndmiratton. He adds, ijnitB 
es uiUunilly, thut it is of dry taste, bnt makes good broth. — 
Vogage to Gidafa m hit Miy'eity'i Shipi Ike SwoHooi and Wey- 
mottih. 

Herbert bss given this fiah a very eKlrflordinflry character 
upon the authority of the ancients. 

"The dolphin is no higger than a salmon ; it glitters in the 
occaji with a variety of beautiW colors ; has few sciJes ; from 
its swiftiieaa aad spirit, metonymioally slrnamed the Prince 
and Arrow of the Sea; celebrated by mauy learned pens in 
sundry epithets, — FMbmihropM, for affeoHng men, and Moao- 
gamoi, for their turtle constancyj generated they be of sperme, 
nonrisht like men, hnbntce, join, and go ten months great. ' Id 
fUoiein versi dulcea celebrant hymeuEeos Delphines, similes 
hominls complexibus hwrent.' A careful husband, over his 
gravid aaaodate, detesting Incest, abhorring bigamy, tenderly 
affecting purents, whom, when three hundred years old, Ibey 
feed and defend against hungry fishes, and, when dead (to avoid 
the shark and like marhie tyrants), carry them ashore, and 
there (if Aristotle, Jllyan, and Pliny erre not) hihume and be- 
dew their sepulchres. They were glad of our company, as it 
ware affecting the sight and society of men, many hundred 
miles in .in eager and unwearied pursuit, friskug about us; 
and, as ii poet observed, — 



The Stranger's Ikmse. — Y. p. 53. 
" There is in every village of the SusquehonnaSi Indians 
vacant dwelling called the Stranger's House. When a trft- 
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vellsr airives within hearing of a Tiiiaga, he stops and hailoos ; 
for it is deemed uncivil to enter atraptlj. Two oiii men lead 
him to the house, and then go ronud to the inhttbitants, telling 
them a stranger is arrived fatigued and hungry. They send 
them all they ceui spare, bring tobacco after they are I'efrealied, 
and then asic questions whence they come and whither they 
go." — FranMiB, 



" They are easiiy peraotided that the God that made Eng- 
lislimen is a greater God than tlieirs, because he hath so richly 
endowed the Engliali above ihemsaivas ; bnt when they hear 
that, about sixteen hundred years ago, England and the inhn- 
Ijitants thereof were lite unto themselves, and since have re- 
ceived from flod clothes, booits, &o., tiiey are greatly affected 
with a secret hops concerning themselves." — A Key into Sie 
Language of Amenca, by Hog^r Williams, 1643. 

Ser ftMsiomfa war-poie. — VI. p. 63. 

" The \prar-pole is a sraall peeled tree painted red, the top 
and boughs out off short. It is fixed in the ground opposite 
the door of the dead warrior, and all Ms implements of war 
are hung on Uie short boughs of it till they rot." — Adair. 

This aathor, who knew tho manners of the North-Ameiican 
Indians well, thongh he formed a most wild theory to account for 
them, describes the rites of mourning. " The widow, tiuuugh 
the long term of her weeds, is compelled to refrain from all 
public company and diversions, at the penalty of an adulteress, 
and likewise to go wi& flowing hair, without the privilege of 
oil to anoint it. The nearest kinsmen of the deceased husband 
keep a very watchfiii eye over her eondnct in this respect. 
The place of interment is also calenlatfld to wake tJie widow's 
grief; for he is inlotnbed in the house, underherbedi'and, if lie 

daytime nuder his mourning war-pole, which is decked with 
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all his mnriial tcopliies, and mail be iieacd to ery with hawuil- 
ing notea. Bat none of them are fond of that month's supposed 
religions dnty, it chills or sweats nnd TiBstes them so esoeed- 
inglj ( for they are allowed no shade or shelter." 



" So doMlingly white were the honses at Zempoalla, that 
one of the Spaniards galloped back to Cotter to tell him the 
walls were of eilver." — Bemal Diae, 80. 

Toi'guemada also fays " that .the temple and palace courts 
at Mexico were so higlily polished, thnt they octnally shone 
Uke hninished gold oc silTer in the sun." — T. i. p. 2S1. 

I have deaorihed Aatlan like the cities which the Spaniards 
found in New Spain. How large and how magnificent they 
were; may be ioanied from tiie " Trtie History of the Coijqueat 
of Mexico," by Baroal Diaz. This delightful work has been 
abridged Into English by Mr, Keating; aud, if the reader has 
not seeii it^ he may thank me for reoommending It to bis 
notice. 

as splendid in theii- appearance as Aztlon, did e^st among the 
native Americans. 

"They descried Zempoallan, which stooda a, mjla distant 
from tham, all beset witli fayre orcbirdes and gardens, verye 



pleasaunte to beholde ! 



they used alwayes to water thera » 



Bluices when they pleased. There proceeded oat of tb 



many persona to b^hol 
unto them. They c 
sented unto them di 
which none of our ni 
come without fsare 



strange a people 

with smiling countenance, and pre- 

kinde of flouies and snndry H'uites, 

had heretofoie scene. These people 

the ordinance. With this pompe, 



■trlomphe, and joy, tliey were received 
seemed a beautiful! garden; for the trees were so gteene and 
Mgh, that scarcely the houses appewed. 

ih hadde gone befbro the army to dis- 
Covei', returned backe as Cortez was entering into the citie, 
eaying that they had seene a great house and court, and that 
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the wallea were gaiDished nitli silver. Cortez c 
tbam to proceed on, willing tliem not W show any token of 
wonder of any thing that they should see. All the streelaa 
were replenished with people, whicha atoode gsiping and won- 
dering at the horses and stmungers. And, paaaing llirongh a 
great mavket-place, they saw, on their right hand, n great 
walled honse made of lyme nnd stone, with loupe-holes and 
towers, whited with playstar that ahined lyke silver, being so 
wall bumisliad, and the sunne glistering upon it; and that was 
the Ibing ttiat the Spaniards thought had beena wnllea of silver. 
I doe beheve, that, with the imagination and great desire which 
they had of golda and silver, all'tbat shined they deemed to be 
of the same metall." — Qmquest of &e Weaat India. 

Cortes hunself says of Cholula, that he counted atiove four 
hundred temple-lowera in thsit city; and the city of Iztapalnpa, 
he says, containad from twelve to £fteeu thousand inhabitants. 
—GiHu de ReUdan, 16, 20. 



"Islets of this itind, with dwelling-huts upon them, were 
common upon the Lake of Mexico. They were moved at 
pleasure from bay to bay, as the uihabitants wanted sunshine 
or shelter." — ClaiagerB. 

Each kdd a bamaig center in Ms hand. — VI. p. 57. 

"TendilU," says the old translator of Gomnra, " according to 
thek usance, did his reverence to the captaine, burning ftimk- 
iucense, and little strawes touched in blond of his own bodia. 
And, at Chianiztlan, the lord toke a little chafyng-dlshe in bis 
hande, and oast into it a certaine gum, whyche savoured in 
sweete smel mncli like unto frankincense; and with a censer 
he smoked Corleii, with the eeremonye tbey use in theyr salu- 
taUons to theyr gods and nobilltja. 8o also the Tlasoallan 
embassadors burnt oopal befoi'e Cortes, having thrice made 
obeioenoei and they touched the ground with their bands, and 
kissed tha aarth. 

" The ueste day, in the morning, the Spaniards came to Cho- 
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loUa; and the™ came ontDBHrten thousand Indians toreceyve 
bim, with their oaptaynes, in good order. Many of tliem pre- 
sented unto him bcaad, foulBS, and coses; and every onptnyne, 
as he approached, welcomed Corlas, nnd Uien stood aside, that 

entering into tlie citle, oil the other oiSiens reoeyved bim, mar- 
velling to see such men Emd horses. 

" After nil thh came out all the religions menne, as priests 
and ministers to the idols, who were many and strauage to 
behold, and all were clothed in white, lyke nnfo snrpllees, and 
- hemmed with common thrfleda. Some brongiit instruments of 
mtisioke like unto camettes ; others brought Instmments made 
of bones ; others an instrument Iii<e a k«tel covered with skin ; 
some brought oliafing-dishes of coais, with peifnmeai others 
brought idols covered ; and, S.natiy, they el came singing in 
their langnnge, which was a terrible noyse, and drew neei-a Cortes 
and his company, sensing them with sweete sraelies in their 
eensers. With this pomp of solemnitia, which tmety was great, 
they brought him unto the oittle," — Congaeil of the IVeaal 

Gage's account of Mesioo is copied verbatim from this old 

the hard c instead of z, which the y with the cedilla repre- 



Tke Great Ten^e. 'Jiaaa a htige, iguareh^L — VI. p. BT. 

"Tlie great Cu of Menico — for thus these mounds WBi-e 
called— had a hundred and fourteen steps to the summit; that 
of TcKouoo, a. hundred and fifteen; of Cholnlo, a Imndrod 
and twenty. Gold and jewels, and the different seods of the 
country, and human blood, were thrown in the foundations. 
The Spaniards found great treaBures when they leseUed the Cn 
at Mexico to make room for a church to Santiago." — Berno! 

The lines which follow describe its structure, as I'eiated by 
Clavigero and by the Spaniah oonqnei-ors. The Towei- of 
Babel is usually painted with the same lijnd of circuitous 
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The Tmnfeui-o/i/EeSorf. — VI. p. 68. 
Gumilln (c. 36) describes a proiligions drum used n3 a aignsU 
to assamlile the people, in time ot danger, by some of the Ori- 
noco tribes, aspecially by the Caverres, to whom the inventjon 
is ascribed. It is a hollowed piece of wood, in ihjckneM abon: 
an Inoh, in girth ss much as two men can clnsp, in length abou: 
eleyen or twelve feet. This is suspended by a with at eact 
end from a sort of gaJlows. On the upper sniface are three 
apertures like those in a fiddle ; and in the hottom of the instrn- 
ment, immedlBtsiy under the middle of the middle (ipertnre, 
■which is shaped like a. half-moon, a flint about two ponnds in 
weight is fastened with gom. This is swd to be necessary to 
tJie sound. Both ends of this long tube are carefully closed ; 
and it is beaten on the middle aperture ^dth a pellet, which 
is covered with a sort of gum oalled Ourruoay. Gumilla posi- 
tively afili'ms, and on his own knowledge, that its sound may 
be heard four leagues round. This is scarcely possible. I 
doiibt whether the loudest gong can be heard four miles ; and 
it is not possible tliat wood can be made ns sonoi'Ons as metal. 

Ten mes hear 
i(8D0ic;e.— VI.p. 6S. 

"There, in the great Cn, they had an exceeding liii^ drum; 
and, when thoy beat it, the sound was aneh, and so dismal, 
tiiat it was like an instmmsnt of hell, and was heard for more 
than two leagues Youad. They said that the covet of that 
dcnm WES made of the skin of huge serpents." — Senal Bias. 

After Cortes had been defeated, he always heard this dram 
when they were offering up the reeking hearts of his men. 
The account in Bemal Diai of their midnight sacrifice, per- 
formed by- torchlight and in the sight of the Spanish army, is 
truly terrific. 

Were piUd iciik htiiaan shalle, — VI. p. 68. 

These skull-built temples are delineated in Ficort's great 

work : I suppose he copied them from De Bry. They are de- 
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Bcribad by all the historians of Mexico. Hvunim beads have 
often l>een thua employed. TaTeraiei- nnd Hixnwny bad seen 
pymmidB of tliem in Perain, erected ns tropbies. The Cam 
doe Osios at Evora gave me an idaa of what tliese MexioBa 
tempiSB mnst bava been. It is built of skulls and tliigli-bonee 
in alternate layers ; and two wbole bodies, dried nnd shriYSlled, 

Mil. 



He Ughls me at my evening bantpiet. -^ VI. p. 61. 
The Kigg of Cbaico, baving treaoherously tHken and slain 



quemadSi i. 161. 

" Tbis same king wore round his neck a, cbain of hnman 
beorts set in gold, — tbe bearts of the bravest men whom lie' 
had slain of taken, and saoclflced." — VAd. 162. 

The mora usual oustcm was to stuff the skin of tbe royal or 
noble pnsoner, and suspend it as a trophy in the palace or tbe 

dreadful picture of the most barbarous superstition which 
ever yet disgraced mankind. " On the last day of tlie firet 
month, a hundred slares were snerifioed: this done, they 
plucktoffthe skinnosof a ceitaina nnmber of them; the which 
skinnes so many anoieut persons put, incontinent, upon their 
uaked bodies, all fl-esh and bloudy as they were 9eane from the 
dead carcases. And, being open in tha backe parEa and siioul- 
ders, they used to Inee them, in suoli sort that they came fitte 
uponn t^ bodies of tliose that ware them^ and, being in this 
order attired, they came to daunce among many others. In 
Mexico, tbe king himself did put on one of these skinnes, being 
of a prhicipall captive, and daunoed among the othei' disguised 
persons, to exbalte and honour t^e feast; and an infinite num- 
ber followed him, to behold bis terrible gesture; although soma 
hold opinion, that they followed him to contemplate his greata 
derotion. Ailer the snoriflce ended, the owner of tlie slaves 
is home to their houses, to make of their 
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and heartes to the prieats, as their dntie and offering; and the 
Bkinnes were filled with ootton-wool or steawe, to be hung in 
tlia temple and kyng's piJuj-oe for a memorie." — Omqueal of 
(fte Weasi AiiBa. 

"After the Inga Yupangni had suooeasflilly defended Cubco 
agidnatthe Chnnoes, he liod all of them who were slnin skinned, 
and their skins stuffed and placed in various attitudes, some 
beating tambours, others blowing flutes, &o., in a large build- 
ing which he arectad as a monument for those who liad failen 
in defending the city." —Ren-e.ra, 5, 8, 12. 



king were five tsrgets of feathers aud silver, ai 
of fathers aud gold, set with pearls, both ourio 
to behold. 
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TheypUed a heap qf lerfje b^ore oai- Imt. —VII. p. 65. 

" When the Spaniards disoovei'ecl Campaolie, the Indians 
heaped up a pile of dry sedgs, and ranged themeetves in troops- 
Ten priests then onme from a temple, with oensei-s and oopn!, 
■Hherewith they inoensBd the sfxangera, and then told tliem by 
Bigiia fo depart, before that pile, which they were about to 
kindle, should be burnt out. The pile waBimmediataiylighted! 
the priest withdrew without another word or motion; and the 
people began to whistle, and sound their shells. The Spaniards 
were ivonk, and mtiny of them wounded; and they prudently 
retired in peace." ~ Bemal Dion, S. 

" At the sacring of the popes, when the new-eleoted pope 
passeth (as the manner ia) before St. Gi'egory'a Chapel, the 
master of the oaremonioB goeth before him, bearing two dry 
reeds, at the end of the one a burning was candle tied, and at 
the end of the other a handfull of fins, the which he setteth 
on fire, saying, with a loud voice, ' Pater Sanote, sic transit 
gloria mundi.' " — Camerariia, 

The An-iriB of the Omen. —VII. p. 86. 

"The Ttiixciiltecna had two arrows, which they regfu'ded 
with great reverence, and used to augur the event of a battle. 
Two of their bravest chiefs were to shoot them at Uie enemy, 
and recover them or die. If the m'raw strook and wounded, 
it was held an omen that the tight would be prosperous ; hut, 
if they neither struck nor draw blood, the nnny reth-od." — 
Tm^emada, i. 34. 

This is more particularly noticed by Gomam. " In the 
warres, the Tlasoallans use their standerde la he carried ba- 
hynda the army; but, when the bnttylB is to be fought, they 
place the standerde where oil the hoste may see it; and he 
that onmmelh not incontinent to hys ancient payeth a. penal- 
tie. Their standerde hath two orossebow aiTowes set thereon, 
which they esteems as the relikes of their ancestors. Thys 
standerde two olde soldiors and vaiiant manne, being of the 
chiefest captaynes, have the charge to csrrie; in the which 
standerde, an abusion of soutlisaying, eyther of iosse or -vie- 
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tory, is noted. In. this older they sliota one of theaa airowes 
agoinst tlie first enemies that ttiBy meets; and, if witli tha* 
BTTOwe they do ejtliac Idll or linrte, it is a tolcen tliat tlioy 
diall have the Tiotorie; and, if it iieyther kill nor hu Lie, then 
tiiey ivsauredly believe that tliey shall lose the field." — Om- 
qaeil iif Sie Weast fyMa. 

The iowmeit of Dekeabarlh . . . 
Gmyaelh'i tpean. — VII. p. 66. 
" Sunt autem hia in partibus ( Ardudwy ) lancete longissimiB ! 
siout enim arcu prevalet Sudwallia, sic lanceia prjavalet Veiie- 
dotia, adeo nt iotum hie liuieea cominus datum ferrea loricfe 
tricatura minime susUneat." — Giroidm Ccaabrensis. 
Thus also TreviBn, in his lame rhymes : — 
" The soath hele Deipeda, 



The while deer-ihia ihnrad. — Vltl. p. 72. 
' The Indians use the some ceremonies to the bones of theii; 
dead as if they were covered with their former skin, flesh, and 
ligaments. It is bnt a few days since I saw some return with 
the bones of nine of their people, who had been two months 
before killed hy the enemy. They were tied in white defc 
skins separately! and, when carried by the door of one of the 
houses of their family, tliey were laid down opposite to it, till 
the female rekidons convensd, with flowmg hair, and wepb 
over them about half an hour. Then they carried t^em hom^ 
to their fnendly maga^nes of mortality, wept over them again,' 
and then bnried them with the usual solemnities. The ahie& 
tains carried twelve short sticks, tied together in the form of a 
quadr^igle, so t^at each square consisted of three. The stiolcs 

featliers tied to each comer. They called that frame the White 
Circle, and placed it over the door while the women werei 
weeping over the bones." — Adair. 
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' Jiiius IB her hoi and home, j«o, tatdemealk 
The marriage-ied, the bed of wridmchMd, 
Ber ftiMSomTs grave wot dug. — VIII. p. 72. 
" The Mosqneto Indians, Tphen they die, ore buried in their 
liouaes, and tUe very spot tliey lay over wiien iJiTa, and liave 
their hatcliet, Imipoon-lftnoea, with miw/idoio and other necea- 
sacies, buried miUi themj but, if the defunct leaves behind 
him a guu, some friend preserves tliat from the earth, tht^ 
■would soon damnify the powder, and so tander it unsarvicenble 
in that strange journey. His boat, or dorm, they cut in pieces, 
andlay over his gravo, with all the rest of his household goods, 
if he hath any more. If tho deceased leave behind him no 
children, brothers, or parents, the cousins, or other his relations, 
cnt up or destroy his plantations, lest any living should, as 
they esteam it, rob the dead." — The Motgueto Au&m and Jm 
Gohhn Eker, by M. W. lAatol and Osbm-n's Colkctioit. 



The bones ivere laid. — VIII. p. T2, 

" When the body is in the grave, they take care to cover it 

iu such a mannei' tliat tlie earth does not fi^nch it. It lies 

as in a little cave, Ihied with skins, much neater, and better 

adorned, than their cabins." — Chorlemisi. 

Adoii' was present at one of their fimeralB. " They laid the 
corpse in his tomb in a sitting postnre, with his feet towards 
the east, his head anointed with bear's-oil, and his face painted 
red; but not streaked with black, because tiiat is a constant 
emblem of war and death. He waadressed in his finest ap- 
parel, having his gun and pouch and trusty hickory bow, with 
a young panther's skin full of arrows, alongside of him, and 
every other useful thing he had been possessed of, that when 
he rises again they may sei-ve him in that tract of land which 
pleased him best before ha went to take his long sleep. His 
tomb was fiim and clean inside; they covered it with thick 
logs so as to bear several tiers of oypress-barlt, and such a 
quantity of clay as would confine the putrid, smeil, and be on 
a level with the rest of the floor. They often sleep over these 
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tombs; which, with the loud wiuling of the women, a 
dusk of the evaning and dawn of the day, on benoliea 
by tha kinihe, mast awake the memory of theic relivtioiis 
often ; a.rij, if tliey ware Idlled by an anemy, it helps U 



Pnhiis. — VUl.p.lB. 

Papa ia the vford which Bernal Diaz uses when ha speaks 

of the Mexican priestBi and In this he i-fullowed by Parchas. 

The appellation in Torqueraada, ia Quaqui2. I am not csrtam 

that Berni\l Diaz did not mean to cull them Popet, and that 

made it more suitable for English yecse than the more aoou- 
rate word would have been. 

I perceive by Harrera (3, 2, 16) that the word is Me'^icaii, 
and that the Devil was the author of it, in imitation oi the 
ohuroh- 

Ipffht&iaotmi, Be by i^tom we live- — ^ VllL p. 74. 

" Tha Maxicnns had some idea, though a very imperfect 
one, of a supreme, absolute, and independent Being. They 
reprBsanted liira in no axtemal form, because tliay believed 
Mm to be invisible ; and they named Mm only by the common 
appellation of God, oi-, in their language, Teoti ; a word resem- 
bling still more in its meaning than its pronanoiation the Otof 
of the Greeks. But tliey applied to him certain epitiiets, which 
were higlJy espreaaive of the grandeur and power which thay 
conceived him to possess, — Jpalaenuiam, ' He by whom we 
live;' and Tloqae Nahaaque, 'He who has ali in himself.' " — 
Clamgero, 

Torqnemada has a vary charaotaristEC remark upon Uiesa 
appellations, " Although," says he, " these blinded men went 
oaiiay in the knowledge of God, and adored th^ Devil in his 
stead, they did not err in tlie names which tbay gave him, 
those being truly and properly his own ; the Devil using this 
conning wlUi Uiem, that they should apply to him these, which. 
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by nature aud divine tiglit, are God's; his most holy Majeaty 
peiTnitting thiu on aoconiil of the enormity and shamefulnoBS 
of their depraved cnstoms, and the mHlUtude of their iniqui- 



The Great Spirit, v>ho in timdi 
And stoiijis, m moiMain^aves and by Ute fait 
Of watei-s, in the aoodUitid luUlade, . . . 
Doth make Ms bemg fell. — VIU. p. li. 
"About thirty miles lielow the Psills of St Anthony is u 
remaiknlile cave of sn lunasing depth. The Indians teim It 
WahoR-Ueis; thai is, the dvrslling of tho Great Spirit. Tl\e 
entmnce Into it ia about ten tbeC wide; the arah witliln is near 
fifteen l^t high, and about thirty feet broad. The bottom of 
It consists of fine clean sand. About twenty feet froni the 
entrance begins a lake, the water of which is trouBpsrent, and 
extends to an unseaii^hHble distanee; for tbe darkness of tha 
cave prevents all {ittempts to acquu'O a Itnowledge of it. I 
throw a small pebble tovfards tlia interior parts of it with my 
utmost strength. 1 ooald hear that it tell Into tlie water; and, 
notwithstanding it was of so snmll it size, it caused an asto- 
nishing and horrible noise, that reverberated through all those 
gloomy regions. I found in this cave many Indian liiero.- 
^yphicB, which appeared very ancient; for time had nearly 
oovei-eil them with moss. They ware cut in a inde maimar 
upon the inside of tlie walls, which were composed of a stKma 
so extiemely soU that it might easily 1)0 penetrated with a . 
knife, — a stone everywhere to be fbaud near the Mississippi. 
The cave is only nocessible by ascending a narrow, steep pos- 
sBge, that lies near theljrink of the river." — Carver. 

" The prince had no sooner giuned tlie point that overlooks 
this wonderful cascade (the Fulls of St. Anthony) than he 
began with an audible voice to address tlie Great Spirit, one 
of whose places of residence he supposed this to be. He told 
Mm ha had come a long way to pay liis adorations to him, and 
ngw would make liim the best oiferinga in his power. He ac- 
cordingly first threw IJa pipe into the straam; then the roll 
ISuA contained his tobacco; after these, tlia bracelets ha wore 
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on his arms and wrists ; next an ocniiment that enoii'ded his 
neck, composed of beads and wices; and, at Inst, the enr-ringa 
from his ears. Id short, he presented to his God every part 
of Ma dross that wns vnlaable. During this, he frequently 
smote his breast with groat Tiolence, threw hie arms about, 
end appeared to be, much agitated. 

" All this while, he coiitdnued his adorations, and at length 
conolnded tham with fsrvent pelitiona ttiat the Great Spirit 
would constantly afford ns his protection on onr travels, giving 
us a bright sun, a blue sky, and clear, untroubled waters; nor 
would he leave the place till we bad smoked togetlier with mj 
pipe in honor of the Great Spirit." — Carve!: 



IWi«jr(iS?e;ni}. — X. p. 84. 

" Dolwyddelan is situated in a rocky valley, which is 
BpHnkled with stunted trees, and wat«ied by the Lleder. 
The boQiidnries are rude and barren mountains, and, among 
otheis, the great bending mountain, Seabod, often conspicuous 
from most dislast places. The castle is placed on a high rook, 

fn^nare towers, one forty feet by twenty-tive ; the other, thirty- 
two by twenty; each bad formerly three floors. The materiaJs 
of this foi'tross are the shattery sione of the coimtry, yat well 
squtired, the msaonry good, and tJie mortar Iiard. The oasHe- 
yardlay between the towers." — PenaanCs SnoBufon. 

The rudeness and barrenness of the surrounding mountains 
I can well testify, having been bewildered and benighted upon 

" In the beginning of Edward the Fourth his reign, Dolwyd- 
delan was inhabited by Howell ap Evan np Rhya Getbin, a 
base son, captain of the country, and an outlaw. Agahist this 
man, David ap Jenkin rose and contended with him for the 
sovareiglity of the country; and, being superior to him in the 
end, he drew a draugbt for him, and tooh him in his bed at 
Penanonen with his concubine, performing by ci-atl: what he 
could not by force; foe, after many bickerings between Howell 
and David, David being too weak, was fkyne to fly the country. 
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and to gOB to IrBlaud, whara he was a jem or thereabouts. In 
tlie end he returned, hi a eummer time, hUThig hhnself and 
all his followei^ clad in greens; which, being come iuto tlie 
country, he dispersed here and there among his friends, lurk- 
ing by dny nnd walking by night fbi' fear of his adTaranriaa ; 
Hud such of tha country na happened to have a sight of him 
and of his followers, aaid they were fayrjes, and so ran away." 
— Gtm/dir ffistoi'j). 



"At some distance heyond the two pools called Llynian 
Gragenan, in the neighborhood of Cader Idris, near the river 
Kregennan, I saw the remi^ns of Llys Bradwen, the Coni-t or 
Palace of Eduowaiii, chief of one of the fifteen tribes of North 
Walas, either in the reign of Gruffydd ap Cynan, or soon after. 
The relics are about thirty yards square ; the entrance about 
seven feet wide, with a large upright stone on each side bj 
way of doorcase; the wi^ls, with large stones^ uncemented 
by any mortar. In shorty the gtraoture of this palace shows 
the very low stata of architactura in those limes ; it may be 
paralleled only by the artless febric of a cattle-house." — Pen- 



Mr. Owen, to whose indefatlgiible industry Cimhrio lltera- 
ure is so much indebted, has favored me with a Uteral version 
)f this remarkable poem ; — 



MmKled nith ruddy wi 
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Men In the shout greatly valued, of mljlitj ilellyenmc. 
The Stepheta of Uayeta ( Sten-j.) it eltilea the soul to J 



Of tcinmphant slanghter or afflicting chnse. 

Msn of combat deparleQ tax the acqulremiint of fiinie, 

Armed Bona of the banquet with gleiunlne neapona ; 



That its potent sway may incite a sp^shtLj convei 
In the nglit baml of oui leader of deiaetadon, 

In OiB htuid of Bdn^ed, the.Uao of hln land Irret 



I occnra m the ■' lloienau " of Mycldin : ' 
inttti™™."— ^^ci. p. 135. So In the eu 
ue of the eprajli^ foam beft-re the ninth ■ 
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AU deilatoHB In the push ot epeara, ahlveml awaj hia BMeld. 
Ths tmnnlt hurriss on tha two fcdrioM of nature ; 
They wonia brenk as a wtalclntna over a.fkir rstiTBC, 
With oppodDK fronta in the combat of battle, 
Where the lUca of tbo ^ld-b«Bpnj!g1eil shield they -ooold quioltly bi'CQ 
Tharonghlr stalneH, ttadr ahaRs, after betul-cleavlng hlowa; 
Thocoughlj wjtlye in deffending the glory-boanaed flarthran. 
And then was heaiil la Uaelor a grent and sudden outcry, 

And, thraugiu)! round the carnage, the; iaternoie their ps.ths. 



Two,nnr 




bhe day of battl. 




eofCfl'^ 


a liona fiercely. 






OfriolcB. 


ce, beodlug 1 


opursaltuithi 




irii« of their 


t™ shields ma. 




od-TOiced wind, over the grei 


Checyng 


tlie tocessan 


tmree^Boaeei 


"Pon 


root,thonC 


!up-beBrer! seeb 


The Hon 




in festivals, 


The long 


bln«b,^leol 


r high privilege, 


Thateovi 


<n It, with 0, 


.poritelip^l 


And bear 


to Tudyr, eagle of confllcla. 



icoiue eld In fiime before their cold depi 
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Nel old with unEighlliiu 



)f the men of Moonmt, t PowyaLin 1* 



i of Uorelddlg, gwutly ia hi 






iportera o[ the battle, hsedlesB of Ufe. 






.ffllai^hfer 


DVeinot WI.S slalD, hurnt nsi a fbrt on the f 


lood-KBrlt ( 


oagnmhooos prisoner they fctah^a ii»Bj, - 






,80ng. 



MMoc Bud Meiiec, men nurluttll In aepredalion. 
For lnlqnLty (he BtouunlDg opponeDts, 
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>S Mynyiidoc, Pip thelc being cunalgned to aTeep, 





loll of Uselor, - 


> prisoner belongs to the hurmonk 


.oscology. 


i, Chon Cup-beater! sneet toeod dial 


illed 


Hiog spirit in tlie swanting loll, 




Drae proudly overiall nitb galil, 




1 ploigo of their livfi. 





Lp-beareT ! a cholceat treat of mead must be served ub together 
1 ardent fire bright, a light of ardanllj bright tapefa. 
ip-bearer'. tbou mlgbtest haTesKnahouseof wcatliia Lledwu 
aullenly sntjected prey that sbail be bighly praised, 
ip-benrer! I euinot be eontinued here : nor avoid a separation 
rit In Paradise that ne be received ; 



Tlie passage in the poem would have Btood very diiferentlyj 
had I Esen tliis litcml VBi-sion before it wns printed. I luid' 
ivritWn from the Ruthless pnmphraBe of Evans, In "which every 
thing ohsiraoteristio or bBantifai is lost. 

Few persons who laml this 3ong oan possibly doubt its an- 
tlienticitj. They who ohose to oonsider the Welsh poems as 
spurious luid nevar examined them. Their groundless and 
impudant iuoredulity, however, has been of service to litenn 
tare, as it occasioned Mr. Tnrner to write his " Vindication," 
which has settled the question for ever. 



" In Pennant-Melangle Cliurcli wa* the tomb of St, Mona- 
cella, who protecting a hare from the pursuit of Brocwell 
Ysoyfhbrog, Prince of Powis, he gave her Und to founii a 
reiigiOQs house, of which she became first abbess. Hec hard 
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bod ja aliown in the cIbII: of a neighboring rgck ; tier tomb was 
in a Uttle cliapel, now the vestry; and her imnge is atill to bo 
aooa in the cimrchynrd, ivhere is aiso that of Edward, eldest 
eon of Owen Gwjnedh, who was sot aside from flie auooeBsion 
on aooonnt of a broken nose, and, flying here for safety, was 
gl^u not far of^ at a place called Bwkh Q-oes lorwerih. On 
his shield is inscribed, 'Hie jaoetKtward.'"— CoMffA'a Oamden. 
Mr. Qongh hfls certainly been mistaken ooneeming one of 
fliesa monuraenls, if not both. What he supposed to be ihe 
image of St. Monacel is the monumental stone of some female 
of distinoHon, the figure being recumbent, with the hands 
joined, and the feet resting upon some animal. And the letters 
which he read for Etward are plainly Et Mado. 

Theplace of meeting tPcu o ktgh hiU-ti^. — XI. p, BJ. 

The Bardie meetings, or Gorseddau, were held in the open 
air, on a oonspicnons place, while the sun was above the hori- 
Eon; for they were to perform every thing in iJte ejfe of Sght, 
ami in the face of ike mm. The place was set apart by forming 
a circle o£ stones, with a large stone in the middle, beside 
which the presiding Bard stood. This was termed Q(E? C^grair, 
or the Circle of Federation; and the middle atone Maen Lbg, 
the Stone of Covenant. 

Mr. Owen's very curious introducljon to his tranelntjon of 
Lly ware Hen has supplied rae with materials for the account 
of &B Goi'sedd, Introduced in the poem. That it might be as 
aoouiate as possible, he himself and Edward Williams the 
Bard did me the favor of mim g L T their knowledge, 
und to that of Mr. Turn th h 1 n f the Anglo-Sasons, 
and to the Uberality and f*i dl w tl whiob they have 
ever been willing toasistm th wth,lam greatly and 
varionsly indebted. 

The BWd at these meeti w th di Anguishing dresa 
of his order, — a robe of Ivi bl as mbl m of tmth, being 
nnloolored, and also as tj p , tti t, d he storms of the 
moral world, he must assume the sei-enity of the nnclouded sky. 
The dress of the OoffM, the third order, or ilrst into which the 
candidate oould be admitted, was green. The AwensiMon, the 
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IMaoiples, woi-e a varieguted dress of blue, gteeii, and white, the 
threa Bacdic colors ■, whits being the dress of the Druids, who 
■were the second order. The Bards stood within the circle, bare- 
headed HJidbiu'elbotedi and the ceremony opened by eheiithing 
a, sword, and lajing it on tlie Stone of Covenant. The RaviKc 
tcnditions were then recited. 



niaiSR^, t^b^t Au hands were stained wUh war, 

Jiudaie/ Jbr the Oi^; in (Se li^iae 

Of years ami m Iheir naiiiM's hag ikctute, 

Fivra the jfrai i-igor of tlieir ptaUg 

Bamewhai hadfaBen. — XI. p. 91. 
" By the principles of the Order, a Bard was neser to bear 
Hcma, nor in any othet manner to become a party in any dis- 
pute, either poHtioa] ot rBllgiousi nor was a naked weapon 
ever to he held la his presence ; for under the title of Bardd 
Ynyi Prydaiai, Bard of the Isle of Britain, he was recognized 
as the saored Heralj of Peace. He could pass unmolesled 
from one country to another, where his chamoter was knowni 
and, whenever he appeni-ed in his uuicolored robe, attention 

Brmies in the heat of action, bo^ parljes would instantly 
desist." — Oioeti'i Llymav Hen. 

"Sis of the elder Bards are enumerated in. the Ti'iads as 
having borne arms iu violation of their Order ; but iu these 
latter days the perrersion hud become more frequent. Meiler, 
the Bnrd of firufydd ab Cynan, distinguished himself !n war; 
Cynddelw, Brydydd Maicr, the Great Bard, was amment for 
his valor ; and tiwalchm.ii boasts in one of his poems that he 
had defended the Marahas against the SaKons." — Waii-iiigtoii. 

The Banfa most hoaoram name. ~ XI, p. 93. 

No people seem to have anderstood the poetical eharoct«r 
BO well as the Welshj witness their Triads. 

"The three primary requisites of poetical Genius, — an eye 
thai con see Nature, a heart that can feel Nature, and a reso- 
Jntjon that dares follow Nature. 
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"The flii'aa fonudationa of GeuiuB, — the gift of God, man's 
exertion, und the events of life. 

" The three iiidispenaablss of Genins, — undBrstanding, feel- 
ing, end peTseyerajice. 

"The three things which constitnte a poet, — ganius, know- 
ledge, snd impulse. 

" The three things thfit enrich. Genins, — conteutment of 
mind, the cherishing of good thoughta, nnd exeii;ising the 
nieinoiy." — K WlUuiini'l Poctm: Oicen'i Lfywarc Ben. 

Gni6!-icfor«. — XI. p. B3, 
« The Welsh have always called themBeli-es C^mry, of which 
the Btiictly literal meuniiig is Aborigines. There oan be no 
donbt that it 13 the same word as the Cimbri of the acdenCs ; 
they cull their language Q/niraeg, the Primitive Tongue." — 
K WiUiamsS Poems. 

Where are Ihe aoni of Gavran f idiere his iribe 
Tim failhfid f — XI. p. B4. 

Tan 1 f A dd Vrodog nb Dyvnital Hen, a 

h ftai f d t miEh d I hnty n the latter pai't of tha 
fifth turv I. vra C d 11 ind Gwenddohiu were the 
heads f th t! f thful trlws f Britsin. The ISimily of 
Ga bt. d that t tl by ccompanying him to aea to dia- 

00 1 d Vu h by traditdonarj luemoriiil, were 

L. w li J ti m f 6 rrionnc lAitm^ or the GrecD Islatid^ 
f th U Thi p d t w not heard of aftemnrds, 

and th tu ti f thoa land b onme lost \o the Britons. 
Tl t, th yag f M rdd Erarys with the twelve 

Bard d th p dlti t M doc, ware called the three 
loss by di ppea anoe — Omiiniin Biography. 

Of tlias Islands (1 aa bp of the Fiooda, thei-e are 

m gnliir p tit] Tl y are (he abode of tha 

Tyheylh T g th F F md the eouls of the virtuous 

D d h t h g h Ch stiana, cannot enter tha 
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spirits, : 

lova to visit the eartli, and, selsiag a 

wiJl tmyel aboTe wind, mid wind, or 

ia a giddy and t«nibie pnsSQg^^ t>eii 

imd bmiEe: tiie middie is a safe 001 

coritj is to catcii 

power to dBstax>y a bliwia of grass. 



jr and carry tiie Welsh in tlieir Ik 



mas, inqnire wlieClior lie 
ielow wind ; abovB wind 
)w wind is through bush 
irse. But tlie spell of se- 
fbr these beings have not 
1 thdr bettai' moods, they 



n that he has been absent 



n St. DaTid' 



If yon take ! 
upon it on the searshora, you behc 
once, who had thus obtained sight of 



the t 



Churchyard, and stand 
Id these islands. A man 
Ihem, immediately put to 
ppeared, and his search was in 
;hem again from the enchanted 
figain. The third time he took 
his vessel, and stood upon it till he reached 



He returned, looked al 



" The inhabitants of Arran Mora, the largest of the south 
isles of Aroin, on the coast of Galway, are perauaded that in a 
1 d ] h y oan see i^ Bj-ataii, tlie Enchanted Island, &om 
th Hat the Paradise of the Pagan Irish." —CWfecionea 
d BJna Sbendds t Beaafw'^3 AiKient Topography of Its' 

G a ■alVallanosyrektesadifiarentliistaryof thissupersK- 
1i n The old Irish," he says, " say that great purt of Ire- 
land was wallowed up by the sea, and that the sunken part 
ft es, and is .frequently tfl be seen on Hie horizon Irom 

the northeru coast. On the novth-west of the island, they call 
this euchanted ocuotry Tir Bti£, or the oity of Hud, believing 
that the city stands the^e which onoe possessed all the riches 
of the world, and that its key lies buried under some dniidlcal 
monument. When Mr. Burton, in 17SB, went in search of the' 
Ogiiam Monument, called CJonone's Tomb, on Callan Moun- 
tain, the people could not be convinced that the search was 
made after an inscription, butinsisted that he was seeking after 
mi enchanted key that lay buried with the hero, and which, 
when found, would restore the enchanted city to its fbrmcf 
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aplBndor, and convart the moory heights of Callnn Mountnin 
into rich aad fraitM plums. I'toy expect great riobea when- 
ever this citj ia discovered." 

This euohjuiWd country is called Breaal, or Braal, 
which, according to QenaraJ Vallancey's interpretation, sigai- 
fies the Royal Island. He says it ia sTidenay the lost city of 
Arabian story, Tisited hy thair fahuloua prophet Hoiid, — the 
Gty and Furadiae of Ireml Re compares this tcaditioa with 
the reinnrks of \7hite!inrat on the Giant's Oauaaway, and sus- 
pects tliat it refera to the lost Atlantia, whldi Whitehui'st thinks 
perhaps existed there. 

Ia tluit remarkable pheaoiiienon, known in Sicily by the 
name of Morgmne le Fay's works, ever witnessed on tlie coast 
of Ireland? If so, the gnperslitlon is esplained by an actual 
appavilion. — I had not, when this note was wrfttea, seen Mr. 
Latham's ncconnt of a aunilar phanomenoti at Hastings (Phil. 
Trans. 1798), whioli completely establishes what I had here 
conjectured. Mr. Nicholson, in his remarks on it, says the sama 
thmg has been seen tVom Broadstairs, and that these appsaiv 
ances are much more frequent and general than has nsnally 



/iihh erifaUil Jrk,- 
WUlher Sflifod Merlin with his band of Sards, — 
Old Mei-lia, maaUr of the mystic tore f — XI. pp. 34, 05. 

The name of Merlin hsia been so canoniied by Ariosto and 
om- diviner Speiisei-, tliat It iTould have been a heresy in poetry 
to haya aitared it to ita genuine orthography. 

Merddin was the Bard of Emrys Wledig, the Ambrosins of 
Saxon history, by whose commmid he erected Stonehenge, in 
memory of the Flot of the Long Kaivas, when, by the traach- 
eiy of Gwrylheyra, or Voitigei'a, and the Saxona, three hundred 
British chiefs irere massacred. He bniltit ontha site of a for- 
mer circle. The stmature Itself affords proof that it cannot 
have been raised ranch earlier, inasmuch aa it deviates from 
the originiJ principle of Bardio circles, where no appearance 
of art was lo be admitted. Those of Avebnry, Stanton-Di'ew, 
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The Welsh tnuJitions say that Merddin mcde a. house of 
glass, in which lie went to sea, accompnnied by the nine Cjl- 
veii'dd BaiTls, and was never heard of more. This was one of 
file three disappear.inces fmm the Isle of BrltaiQ. Merddin is 
also one of the three principal Christian Bards of Britjun; 
Merddin Wyilt and Taliesin are the other two. — CitmiHan 
SiogT<ipiy. 

A diving house of glass is also introduced in the Spanish 
Bomanoe of ALexandsr, ivritfen, nbont the middle of the thir- 
teenth century, by Joan Lorenzo Segni-a de Aatorgn : — 



caba agalaiula, 
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SOUTIIEY 8 POEMS. 
Bku calilabon ^gunos que nimrai ende faldria, 



Taato BE aco^&a al Key Ion p&v9ilos 
Como si ioa oiioa ol Key por "abLi^ortta 



H.™ibi.Googlc 



H an gra^l Rey nia^ 



The sweet flow of liinguage and metre in so early a poem is 
very remarkable! but no modem langniige can boast of mouii- 
meDts go early and so valusble aa the Spanish. To altampt Ui 
versify this passage would ha laborious and unprofitable. Ita 
import is, that Alexander, being deslrons to see how the fish 
lived, and in what manner the great fisli behaved to the little 
ouBB, ocderad a vesBBl of glaSB to be made, and fastened with 
long chains to hia ships, thai it might not sink to* deep. He en- 
tered it with two chosen servants, leaving orders that tlie ships 
should continue their course, and draw him up at the end of 
fifteen days. The vessel had been made perfectly waterfght. 
-He descended, ajid found the fish as curious to see him as he 
had been to see tlie Hah. They crowded round his machine, 
and tremblad before him as if he had been Ihelr conquei'or, bo 
that he thought he had Hoquired another empire. But Alexan- 
der perceived the same system of tyranny in the walar as on 
the land, — the great eat the little, nnd the little eat the less ; upon 
which tyranny he made sundry moral observations, which 
would have come with more propriefy fram any other person 
than from himself. However, he observed the various devices 
which ware used for catching fish, and which, in consequence 
of this discovery, have been used in the wortd ever since. His 
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people were afmid some accident might hnppan, and drew 
Mm up lonf! before the fltt«en days were expired. 

The poet liimEelf does not baliSTe this Blorj. " People any 
so," he soys ; " but it is tiot in writing, and it is a thing difS- 
oult to believe. It is not mj- buainesB to esnmine ■whether it 
be ti-ue or not; but 1 do not choose to pass it over unnoticed." 
The same skiry was pointed out to me by Mr. Coleridge in one 
of the oldest Gennnn poems ; and, what is more remarkable, 
itismenUooedby one of the old Welsh bnrds. — Uawts'i Cel- 
iic Hetearckes, p. 198. Jests, and the fictions of romance and 
superstlOon, ssBin to have travelled everywhere. 



i-'Musiiis. — XI. p. 95, 

Flath-innis, the Noble Island, lies suri-ounded with tempests 
in the Western Ocean. I fear the account of this paradise is 
but apocryphal, as it rests upon the evidence of Macpherson, 
and has eveiy internal maik of a modem Action. 

"In former days, there lived in Skorr* a magician f of high 
renown. The blast of wind waited for his commands at the 
gate ; he rode the tempest, and the . troubled wave olTei-ed 
itself aa a pillow for his repose ; his eye followed the sun by 
day ! his thoughts travelled from star to star in tha season of 
night; he thirsted atler: tilings unseen; he sighed over the 
naiTow circle which surrounded his days ; he often sat in 
Eilence beneath the sound of his groves ; and he blamed the 
careless billows that rolled between him imd the Green Isle 
of the West. 

" One day, as tlie Mngioian of Skerr sat thoughtful upon a 
rock, a storm arose on the sea. A cloud, nnder whose Equally 
skirts the foaming waters complained, rushed suddenly into 
the hay; and from its dark womb at once Issued forth a. boat^ 
wiiJi its white bmIs bent to the wind, and hniig aconnd with a 
hundred moving oars ; but it was destitute of mariners, itself 
seeming to live and move. An unusual terror seiwd the aged 
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mogioltin: he hetird a voice, though he saw no hntnnn form. 

Green Isle of those who hnve ptissed swny ! ' 

"He felt a stiimge force oji his llrabs: he aawnopBcaor,but 
be moved to the bout. Immedlntel^ tlie ivind chuiiged; in 
the bOBOm of the clonil he Miiled away. Seren days glaamad 
faintl J round him ; seven nighta added ttieir ^oom to hie dark- 
nassi his ears wero gtnnned with shrill yoieea i the dull muc- 
mni's of winds passed Mm on either side ; he slept not, but his 
eyes were not heavy; he ate not, but he was not htingrj. On 
the eighth day, the waves swelied into mountains ; the boat 
was [■oolted violently ftoni side to side; the darkness thickened 
around him ; when a tliousand voices at onoe oded aloud, 
'The isle! the isle!' The billows opened i»ide before himj 
the oalm land of the departed rushed in light on his eyes. 

" It wa£ not a light that dazzled, but a pnre, distinguishing, 
and placid light, which called forti every object to view in 
their most perlbot fomi. The isle spread large before hiro, 
like B, pleasing dream of the soul, where distance fades not on 
the sight, where nearness fatigues not the eye. It had lis 
gently sloping hills of green: nor did they "wholly want their 
clouds ; bnt the clouds were bright and ti'snspareiit, and each 

stream, which, wandering down the steep, was like the fnhit 
notes of the halC-touclied kirp to Che distant eiir. The valleys 
were open and free to the ocean; trees loaded with leaves, 
whioh scaroely waved to the Ught breeze, were scattered on 
fbt green dechvi ties and rising ground; the rude winds walked 

sky. All was cohn and bright; the pure sun of antumn ehone 
from his blue sky on the fields. He hastened not to the west 
tbr repose, nor was he seen to rise from the east! he sits in his 
mid-day height, and looks obliquely on the Noble Isle. 

" In each valley is its slow-moving stream ; the pure waters 
swell over the bonk, yet abst«in from the fields; the showers 
diatnrb them not, nor are they lessened by the heat of the 
sun. On the rising hill are the halls of the deparlad, — the 
high-iwifed dwellings of the heroes of old. 

" The departed, according to the tale, retiuned, in tho midst 
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of tlieir happiness, a worm sffeclion for tlieir oouulry and 
living friends. Tliay sometimcB Yidted the first; and by the 
Intter, »9 the Bard exprossas it, Uiey were tmnaienUy seen in 
the hour ofpecil, Eind especially on the neor approuch of deatli. 
It was thBii that at raldnigUt tJie daath-devotad, to me the 
words of the tale, were suddenly awalisned by a strangB 
fcnooking at fliejr gates ; it was then that they heard the in- 
dialinot voice of their departed friends calling tliem away to 
the Noble lale. 'A sudden joy rushed in upon theu^ minds, 
and that pleasing mBlanoboly which looks forwnrd to happiness 
in a distant land.' " — Macpherson's klu-odscHon io Ike Biiiury 
a/ Great Aitaiit. 

" The softer ses among the Celtce," he adds, " passed with 
their friends to the fortunate isles. Their beauty increased 
with the change ; and, to use the words of the Bard, they were 
ruddy lights in the Island of Joy." 



I have supplied Merlm with light when he arrived flt Wa 
world of mermankind, but not for hia submarine voyage ; let 
Pomcelsos do this. 

" Hiim and Thnmmim were the philosopher's stone j and it 

was this which pve light in the ark. 

" For God commanded Noah to mate a clear light in the 
ark, which some take for a window; but since the test saith, 
' Day and night shall no more ceiiae,' it seems il ^ (ften eenae; 
and therefore Uiere could be no extarior light 

" The mbbis say that the Hebrew word Zoliar, which the 
Chaldees translate Neher, is only to be found In this plaee. 
Other Hebrew doctOTB believe it to have been a precious stone 
hung up in the ark, which gave light to all living creatures 
therein. This the greatest oacbnnole could not do, nor any 
precious stone which is only natural. But the Univeraal Spi- 
rit, fixed in a transparent body, shines like the sun in glory ; 
and this was the light which God commanded Nonh to malie." 
— PaTOceitia'a I^vn aad Thammm. 
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JiAf/s 06 Giv/yild ab Bhue. — 
Ehys was one of the bravest, wisest 



IlDD fiit Rhesus ohitt, CuDbilu tola geaiit. 

IpBluB egtiaiam notnen in orba novum. 
Hie t^tm, aed dotegitur, quia fama pereiinia 

Bloqnlo eenaum, morlbus eloquium." 

"Ehys np GiyffiUi," sny tlio Chroiiiolas, "was no less re- 
mnrkiLble in coui'age thnn in tlie stature and lineoments of Xis 
body, wherein lie exceeiied moat niEn." — Boyal Tribes. 



Beocerj. — Xn, p. 98. 
When GiraliJus Cnmbrensis wrote, — that is, at the time 
whereof the poem frentB, — the only bafivera remaining in 
Wales or England wei-e in the Towy. " Inter uniyersos Cam- 
bria, eeu atiam Loegriie HutIob, solns hlo (TelTi) OMtores 

Tha boavBt is mentionad nlso in the laws of HoelDha'; and 
one of those dark, deep rasting-pI;icBB or pitB of the river Coii- 
woy, whioh the Spanlai'ds cull the I'ljmonsoa del 1™, is called 
the Beavera' Pool. 
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The Great Palace, Uke a sanciaary, 
/sBtt/'e. — XI!. p. 101. 



Goayitn of PuiDys-laad. — XII. p, 103. 
Propei'ly Gwg.an; but I haye adapted tlia otthogcaphy to 
hh English aye. This Tery nhnrflotatiatio story is to be fimnd, 
as narrated in the poem, in Mr. Yorke's ourions work upon 
the Boyal Tribea of Wales. Gwgan'a demand was for five 
pounds, instead of ten marks : this is the only liberty 1 have 
taken nitb tiie fact, except that of fitting it to the buainesB 
of the poem by the last part of Rhya's reply. The ill-humor 
in which the Lord of Dinvawr con&ESes the messenger had 
surprised blm, is mentioned more bluntly by the historian; 
" Gwgan found him in. a furious temper, beating his servants 
and han^ng hia dogs." I have not lost the character of the 
anecdote by relating the cause of his anger, instead of the 



Roll o'er the Plain of Gwatbd. — XIII, p. lOB. 

" A large tract of fenny country, called Cantrev y Gwaalod, 
the Lowland Canton, was, about the year 500, inundated by 
the sea; for Seithenyn, in a fit of drunkennoss, let tlie sea 
through the dams which seouied it. He is therefore distju- 
gnlshed, with Geraint and Gwrtheyrn, under the apellation of 
the Three Arrant Drunkards. This district, ivbioh forms the 
present CardiEnn Bay, oontmned fflxtaen prmcipal towns of 
the Cymry, the inhabitants of wMoh, who survived the inun- 
dation, fled into the mountainona parts of Meirion and Arvon, 
which were till then nearly unonltivated. Gwyddno Garanhir, 
one of tha patty princes, whose territories were tJitia destroyed, 
was a poet. There were lately (and I believe, says Edmund 
Williams, are still) to be seen in the sands of this hay large 
Blones wiHi inscriptions oa Hiem, the characters Eomnn, but 
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the Ismgnage unknown." — E. WUH(fmt's Po^ma : Camdnan 
Biogriy>liy, 

"The two other airantdrnnkarda were botli prinoea. The 
one set fire to tlie atiindlng ooi'ii m his countty, and so occa- 
sioned 11 famire; Gwrtheyi'ii, the other, ia the VorUgem of 
SoEon liistoiy, Chus dlsting;! hdf dgtlll fl baaet, 
in his drunkenness, as tl p 1 Row n 11 thless 

king is also i-Bcorded aa o f tl thr di gr fil men of 
the Isifind, and one of tt th ti h nap rators, 

whose families were fbr di t d f j vil g — Cam- 

briaa Siogra}^^. 

Barney. — XIII. p. 106. 
"This little island," saya Oiraldns, "is inhabited by cer- 
tain monlia of exceeding piety, whom they call Cnldeea ( Ca- 
lUiai ttel OilldeB)), This wonderfnl property it hath, either 
iroiD the salnbrity of its air, which it partakes with the shores 
of Ireland, or rather from some iiiiraole by reason of the 
merits of the saints, that diseases are rarely known thei'e ; and 
seldom or never does any one die till worn out by old age. 
Infinite numbers of saints are buried there." 



Tsftm^.— Xin.p. 110. 

" The coracles are generally five feet and a. lialf long, and 
four broad; their bottom is a httle rounded, and their shape 
nearly oval. These boats are ribbed with light laths or split 
twigs in the manner of basket-work, and are covered wiih a 
caw-hide or strong canvas, pitched in such a mode as to 
prevent their leaking; a seat crosses, just above the cectre, 
towards the broader end. They seldom weigh more than be- 
tween twenty and thirty pounds. The men paddle them with 
one hand, while iiiey fish with the other; and, wlieri their 
■wrak is completed, they throw the coracles over their shoul- 
ders, and, without difficully, return with them home. 

" Riding through Abergwilly, we saw several of these phe- 
nomena restuig with their bottoms upwards against the houses, 
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and resembling the ehells of so mnay enoi'mous turUes ; and 
indeed a iravaller, at tiie flrst view of s\ ooniclo on tlia slioul- 
decs of a fisliai-man, miglit fancy lie siiw a tortoise wiillung on 
his hinder legs." — Windhnm. 

Andrew MnrveU, in his poem called " Appleton House," de- 
aorlbBs the conicle ns then used in Torkshhei — 



The Saspn pirafea ventured to sea in vessels of basket- 
■work covered with skins ; they were also nseii by the ancient 
Spaniarda. VerhapB the ooiHole snoceeded the cmioe. Imply- 
ing move skill tlian is neceaaaiy to scoop out a tree, or hollow 
it with fii'e, and less tlion ia required to build a boat. The 
boats of biirk, wliich the snvoges of Canada nae, are equnlly 
ingeuioos, aud possess the same advanlagas. 



Prbice Hae^i hy of foue. — XIV. p. 118. 
, Eight poems by Prince Hoel are preserved. 



). 124. 

"The three names of this island: tho first, before it was 
inhabited, it was called the WMer-gucrded Gi'eeti Spot ; after 
it was inhabited, it waa called the Honey Ixlnnil ; anil afler its 
subjection to I'rydahi, the son of Aedd Mawr, he gave it the 
name of the Isle of Prydain." — GiiBician SesiUer. 

"This name was appropriately given to it; for Tnys Pry- 
dain sigiiifioa the BeauOful Isle." — Ceaabi'iaa Biogri^iy. K 
WiUiamt. 
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The conluniacviua Prince of Fomgi-laiid. — XV. p. 126. 

" Oenum de Cevelioo, quia solus inter Walliie prinoipeB 

AroliipriBauU cum populo suo iiou ooourrarat, escommnnica- 

dicacis extiternt, et in teirce suie mixieiamine ingenii perspi- 



Eoen as OivBn in liia deedi 
Diiiwaed tie Chun:h hjA^b living, ema so 
The Church diaowaed him dead. — XV. p. 128. 

" Owen Gwyneth was buried at Bangor. Whan Baidwin, 
Arclibialiop of Canterbary, oomiiig to praaoh tJie cnisada 
ngainst tlie Saracens, saw Ills tomb, iie charged Ihe bisliop to 
remoye his body out of the OntliBttral, wlien ha oonW find a fit 
opportunity so to do, — in regard tliat Arobbiahop Becket iiad 
excomrounioated liim heretofore, because he had raairied his 
first oonsin, the daughter of Grono ab Edwyn, and that not- 
witlistaiiding he had conlinued to iive with her tjil sha died. 
The bishop; in otiedienoe to the cbarga, made a passage from 
the vault through the south wall of tlie church, under ground, 
and so Beoretly shoved the tiody into the ohnrehyard — Boyal 
Tribes. From llie HengiaH MS. 



Winning eIosi Famine to Sieir aid. — XVH. p. 13S. 
"lammuoli affected," eaJB old Fuller, " with the ingenuity 
of au English nobleman, who, following the camp of Ring 
Henry III. In these parts (Oaei'oarvonehire), urole home to his 
IHeuds, about the end of September, 1218, the naked truth 
indeed be followeth: ' We lie in our tents, watching, fasting 
praying, and freezing : we watch for fear of the Welahmen 
wlio are wont to invade ub in the night ; we fast for want of 
meat, for the linifpenny loaf is worth fivepence; we pray to 
God to send us home speedily! '"^ freeze for want of winter 
garments, having nothuig but thin linea botwixt us and the 
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SOCTHErS roEiis. 



Ai ii ihb black and m^hncholy yevtf 
Thai slr^es into ihe grave ill bakfid re 
And pi-oapers on 8ie dead. — XVII. p. : 



Neoer ahaU her wuHaff eye 
Sekold Oiem, tiS ihe hour of happineic, 
TPAendeatft Ao/i isjijie her pitt-e fvt- pei-fecthUsi. 

XVII. p. 14*. 

" The three Eeatonitians in the Oicola of Happinasa, — Easto- 
nition of originiLl gsniuB nud chiiracCei-; Eestoroiion of ail ihat 
via> httoved; and the Restoration of Bamembrance fiom the 
ori^ of all things. Without these, perfect happhieas ciuinot 
exJaV —Tiiadi "f Bar^m, SZ. 

I hftVB thought it uaneceaanry to give a oonnacted acoontit 
of the Bardic system hi these notes, as it has been so weli 
done by my friend, Mr. Turner, in bis " Vindication of the 
Aiioieut British ?oeras." 
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MADOC IN AZTLAN. 



THE EETUEN TO AZTLAN. 

Now go your way, ye gallant company ; 

GtOtl and goo* Angels guai'd ye as ye go ! 

Blow fiurly, Winds of Heaven ! Te Ocean Waves, 

Swell not in anger to that feted fleet ! 

For not of conquest greedy, nor of gold, 

Seek they the distant world. Blow feiriy, Winds ! 

Waft, Waves of Ocean, well your blessed load 1 

Fair blew tlie Winda, and safely did the Waves 
Bear, that beloved charge. It were a tale 
Would rouse adventsirous courage in a boy, 
Making him long to be a mariner 
That he might rove the main, if I should tell 
How pleasantly, for many a summer day, 
Over the sunny sea, with wind at will, 
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Prince Madoc sailed; and of those happy Isles, 
Which, had he seen ere that appointed storm 
Drove southward his slope course, there he had 

pitched 
His tent, and bleat his lot that it had fallen 
In land so fair ; and human blood had reelted 
Daily on Aztlan's devilish altars still. 
But other doom was his, — more ai'duoua toil 
Yet to achieve, worse danger to endure, 
Worse evil to be quelled, aud higher good 
Which passeth not away educed from ill; 
Whereof all unforeseeing, yet for all 
Pi-epared at heart, he over ocean sails, 
Wafted by gentle winds o'er gentle waves. 
As if the elements combined to serve 
The perfect Prince, by God and man beloved. 
And now how joyftilly he views the iand 
SkirUng lite morning-clouds the dusky seji ! 
With what a searching eye recalls to mind 
Foreland and creek and cape ! how happy now 
Up the great river bends at last his way I 

No watchman had beenstationed on the height 
To seek his sails ; for with Cadwallon's hope 
Too much of doubt was blended and of fear : 
Yet thitherward, whene'er he walked abroad, 
His face, as if instinctively, was turned ; 
And duly, morn and eve, Lincoya there, 
As though religion led his duteous feef, 
Weat up to gaze. He on a staff had scored 
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The promised moons and days ; aiid many a time 
Counting agsun its' often-told account. 
So to beguile impatience, day by day 
Smoothed off with more dehght the dally noteh. 
But now that the appointed time wag nigh, 
Did that perpetual presence of his bope 
Haunt him, aud mingle with his sleep, and mar 
The natural rest, and trouble bim by day, 
That all his pleasure was at eai-liest light 
To take his station, aud at latest eve, 
If he might see the sails wliere, far away, 
Through wide savannas rolled the silver stream. 
Oh, then with what a sudden start his blood 
Flowed froni ils quickened spring, when fiir away 
He spied the glittering topsails ! For a while 
Distrustful of that happy sight, till now 
Slowly he sees them rise, and wind along 
Through wide savannas up the silver stream. 
Then with a breatldess speed he flies to spread 
The joy ; and with Cadwallon now descends. 
And drives adown the tide the light canoe. 
And mounts the vessel-side, and once ^ain 
Falls at the Ocean Lord's beloved feet 

First of the general weal did Madoc ask. 
Cadwallon answered, "All, as yet, is well, 
And, by this seasonable aid secured, 
"Will well remsun," — ■ " Thy father ? " quoth the 

Prince, 
"Even so," replied Cadwallon, "as that eye 
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Of hesitation augurs, — fallen asleep. 

The good old man remembered thee in death, 

And blest thee ere he died." 

By tliis, the shores 
And heights were thronged ; from Mil to hill, from 

rods 
To rook, tlie shouts of welcome rung around. 
Forwai-d they press to view the man heloved, 
Eritona and Hoameo with one common joy 
Hailing their common friend. Happy that day 
Was he who heard his name from Madoc's voice ; 
Happy who met the greeting of his eye ; 
Yea, liappy he who shared his general smile. 
Amid the unacknowledged multitude. 

Caermadoc — by that name Cadwallon's love 
Called it in memory of the absent Frince — 
Stood in a mountain vale, by rocks and heights, 
A natural bulwark, girt, \ rocky stream, 
Which from the fells came down, there spread itself 
Into a quiet lake, to compass which 
Had been a two-hours' pleasurable toil ; 
And he, who fi'om a well-strung bow could send 
His shaft across, had needs a sinewy arm. 
And might from many an archer far and near 
Have borne away the bell. Here had the Chief 
Chosen his abiding-place, for strength preferred, 
Where vainly might an host in equal arms 
Attempt the ditficult entrance ; and for all 
Tliat could delight the eye and heart of man ; 
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"Whate'er of beauty or of usefulness 
Heart eould desire, or eye behold, being liere. 
What he had found an idle wilderness 
Now gave rich increase to the husbandmen ; 
For Heaven had bleat their labor. Plonrishing 
He left the happy vale ; and now he saw 
More fields reclaimed, more hobitations reared, 
More harvests rising round. The reptile race, 
And every beast of rapine, had retired 
From man's asserted empire; and the sound 
Of axe, and dashing oar, and fishei-'s net, 
And song-beguiling toil, and pastoral pipe, 
Were heard, where late the solitary hills 
Gave only to the mountain-cataract 
Their wild response. 

" Here, Urien," cried the PHnce, 
"These craggy heights and overhanging groves 
Will make thee think of Gwyneth." — " And this 

hut," 
Rejoined Cadwallon, " with its roof of reeds, 
Goervyl, is our palace : it was built 
With lightei- labor than Aberfraw's towers ; 
Yet, Lady, safer are its wattled sides 
Than Mona's kingly walls. — Like Gwyneth, said 

he? 
Oh, no ! we neighbor nearer to the Sun, 
And with a more benignant eye the Lord 
Of Light beholds us here." 

So thus did they 
Clieeiiully welcome to their new abode 
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These, who, albeit aweary of their way, 
And g!ad to reach at length the place of rest, 
Felt their hearls overburdened, and their eyes 
Ready to overflow. Tet not the less 
The buEz of busy joy was heard around, 
Where every dwelling had its guest, and all 
Gave the long cvc Lo hospitable mirth. 



THE TIDINGS. 

But when the Lord of Ocean from the stii' 
And tumult was retired, Cadwailon then 
Thus rendered his account ; — 

" When we had quelled 
The strength of AztJan, we should have thrown 

Her altara, cast her Idols to the Are, 
And on the ruins of her fanes accurst 
Planted the Cross triumphant. Vain it is 
To sow the seed where noxious weeds and briers 
Must choke it in the growth. 

" Tet I had hope 
The purer influence of exampled good 
Might to the saving knowledge of the truth 
Lead tliis bedarkened race ; and when thy ship 
Fell down the stream, to distant Britain bound, 
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d well. The Strangeia' Grod had proved 
Mightier in war ; and Aztlan could not choose 
But see, nor seeing could she fail to love, 
The fi-eedom of his service. Few were now 
The ofiering3 at her altars, few the youths 
And vfi^ins to the temple-foils devote. 
Therefore the Priests combined to save their crall ; 
And soon the rumor ran of evil signs 
And tokens ; ia the temple had been heard 
Wfulings and loud lament ; tlie eternal five 
Gave dismally a dim and doubtful flame ; 
And from the censer, which at mom should steam 
Sweet odors to the sun, a fetid cloud, 
Blacli and portentous, rose. And now no Priest 
Approached our dwelling. Even the friendly Princft 
Yuhidthiton was at Caermadoc now 
Barely a guest) and, if that tried good-will 
Which once he bore us did at times appear, 
A sullen gloom and silence, like remorse, 
Followed the imagined crime. 

" But I the while 
Reeked not the brooding of the storm ; tor ihen 
My father to the grave was hastening down. 
Patiently did the pious man endnre, 
In faith anticipating blessedness, 
Already more than man in those sad hours 
When man is meanest. I sate by his side. 
And prayed with him, and talked with him of death 
And life to come, O Madoc ! those were hours 
Which even in anguish gave my soul a joy : 
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I think of them in solitude, and feel 
The comfort of my faith. 

" But when that time 
Of bitterness wan past, and I returned. 
To dtuly duties, no suspicious sign 
Betotened ill: the Priests among us csune 
As heretofore, and I their intercourae 
Encouraged as I could, suspecting nought, 
Nor conscious of the subtle-minded men 
I dealt with, how inveterate in reyenge, 
How patient in deceit. Lincoja fii-st 
Forewarned me of the danger. He, thou know'st^ 
Had from the death of sacrifice escaped, 
And lived a slave among a distant trihe, 
"When, seeing us, he felt a hope, that we, 
Lords, as he deemed us, of the Elements, 
Might pity his poor countrymen oppressed, 
And free them from their bondage. Didst thou hear 
How from yon bloody allars he was saved ? 
For in the eternal chain his fate and ours 
Were hnked together then." 

The PriiiMi replied, 
" I did but hear a broken lale. Tell on ! " 

" Among the Gods of yon unhappy race, 
Tezcalipoca as the chief they rank, 
Or with the Chief co-equal ; Maker he, 
And Master of created things esteemed.- 
He sits upon a throne of Irophied skulls. 
Hideous and huge ; a shield is on his arm ; 
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And with liia black right iiand he Ufta, aa though 

III wrath, the menacing spear. His festival, 

Of aJl this wicked Dation's wicked rites, 

With most solemnity and circumstance, 

And pomp of hellish piety, is held. 

From all whom evil fortune hath subdued 

To their inhuman thraldom, they select 

Him whom they judge, for comely countenance, 

And shapely form, and all good natural gifts, 

"Worthiest to be the victim ; and for this 

Was young Lincoya chosen, being in truth 

The flower of all his nation. For twelve months, 

Tlieir custom is that this appointed youth 

Be as the Idol's living image held. 

Garbed therefore like tlie Demon Deity, 

Whene'er he goes abroad, an antic train 

Witli music and with dance attend his way ; 

The crowd before him fall, and worship him ; 

And those infernal Priests who guard him then, 

To be tlieir victim and their feast at last, 

At morning and at evening incense him, 

And mock him with knee-reverence. Twenty days 

Before the bloody festiv.tl arrive, 

As 'twere to make the wretch in love with life. 

Four maids, the lovehest of the land, are given 

In spousals. With Lincoya, all these ril«s 

Duly were kept ; and at the stated time, 

Four maids, the loveliest of the land, were his. 

Of these was one, whom even at that hour 

He learnt to love, so excellently good 
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Was she; and she loved him, and pitied him. 
She is the daughter of an aged Priest ; 
I oftentimes have seen her ; and in truth, 
Compared with Britain's maids so beautiful, 
Or with the dark-ejed daughters of the South, 
She would be lovely still. Her cotton vest 
Falls fo the knee, and leaves her olive arms 
Bare in their beauty ; loose, luxuriant, long, 
Flow the black tresses of her glossy hair ; 
Mild is her eye's jet lustre ; and her voice ! — 
A soul which harbored evil never breathed 
Such winning tones. 

" Thou know'st how manfully 
These tribes, as if insensible to pfun, 
Welcome their death in battle, or in bonds 
Defy their torturers. To Lincoya's mind 
Long preparatioD now had made his fiite 
Famihar ; and, he says, the thought of death 
Broke not his sleep, nor mingled with bis dreams, 
TiO Coatel was his. But then it woke ; 
It hung ; it pressed upon him like a weight 
On one who scarce can struggle with the waves; 
And when her soul was fiill of tenderness, 
That thought recurring to her, she would rest 
Her cheek on his, and weep. 

" The day drew nigh ; 
And now the eve of saciifice was come. — 
What will not woman, gentle woniap, dare, 
Wlien strong affection stirs her spirit up ? — 
She gathered herbs, which, hke our poppy, bear 
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The seed of sleep, and with the temple-food 
Mingled theu- power; herself partook the food, 
So best to lull suspicion ; and the youth. 
Instructed well, when all were laid asleep, 
Fled far away. 

" Aiter our conquering arms 
I-Iad freed the Hoamen from their iTretehed yoke, 
Lincoya needed but his Coiltel 
To fill his sum of earthly happiness. 
Her to the t«mple had hei' father's vow 
AwMle deYOt«d, and some moons were still 
To pass away, ere yet she might become 
A sojourner with us, Lineoya's wife, 
When from the Paha's wiles hia watchful mind 
Foreboded ill. He bade me taie good heed, 
And fear the sudden kindness of a foe. 
I started at his words : these artful men. 
Hostile at heart, as well we knew they were, — 
These were lip-lavish of their friendship rkow, 
And courted confidence ; while our tried friend 
Yuhidthiton, estranged, a seldom gwest. 
Sullen and joyless, seemed to bear at heart 
Something that rankled there. These things were 

strange; 
The omens, loo, had ceased ; we heard no more 
Of twilight voices, nor the unholy cloud 
Steamed from the morning incense. Why was this ? 

" Young Maiinal had from the lionr of peace 
Been our indweller, studious to attain 
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Our language and our arts. To him I told 
My doubts, assured of his true love and (mth ; 
For he had learnt to underatand aad feel 
Our holy fiuth, and tended hke a son. 
Cjiietha's drooping age, and shared with me 
Hia dying benediction. He, thus long 
Intent on better things, had been estranged 
From Aztlan and her councils ; but at this 
He judged it for her welihre and for ours, 
Now to resume his rank: belike his voice 
Might yet be heard, or, if the worst befell, 
His timely warning save us from the sBave. 

" But ia their secret couucils MaUnal 
No longer bore a part; the Chiefs and King 
Yielding blind reverence to the Pabas now, 
Deluded or dismayed. He sent to say 
Some treacheiy was designed, and bade me charge 
His brother with the crime. On that same day, 
Lincoya came from Aztlan ; he had found 
Coatel laboring with a wi'etchedness 
She did not seek to hide ; and, when the youth 
Revealed his fear, he saw her fawny cheek 
Whiten, and round his neck she cluog and wept. 
She told him something dreadful was at hand, 
She knew not what, — that, in the dead of night, 
Coanocotzin at Mesitli's shrine 
Had stood with all his. nobles ; human blood 
Had then been offered up, and secret vows 
Vowed with mysterious horror ; -^ that but late, 
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"When to her father of the days to come 

She spake, and of Lincoya and her lot 

Among the strangers, he had frowned, and atrove, 

Beneath dissembled anger, to conceal 

Visible grief. She knew not what to fear ; 

But something dreadful surely was at hand. 

And she was wretched. 

" When I heard these things, 
Yuhidthiton and the Priest Helhua 
Were in our dwellings. Them I called apart: 
' There should be peace between us,' I began ; 
' Why is it otherwise ? ' 

" The Priest replied, 
' Is there not peace, Cadwallon ? Seek we not 
More frequent and more friendly mtercourse, — 
Even we, the servants of our Country- Grods, 
Whose worship ye have changed, and for whose sake 
We were, aad would have been, your enemies? 
But as those Gods have otherwise ordained, 
Do we obey. Why, therefore, is this doubt ? ' 

'"The Power who led us hither,' I replied, 
' Over the world of waters, who hath saved 
And who will save his people, warns me now.' 
Then on Tuhidthiton I fixed my eye. 
' Danger is near 1 ' I cried ; ' 1 know it near ! 
It comes from Aztlan.' 

" His disordered cheek. 
And the forced and steady boldness of his eye, 
Which in defiance met the look it feared, 
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Confessed the crime. I saw his inwai-d shame ; 
Yet witJi a pride like aagiy ionocenee 
Did he make answer, ' I am in your liand^, 
And you helieve me treacherous ! — Kill me now ! 

" ' Not 80, Tuhidtliiton ! not ao ! ' quotli I ; 
' You were the Sti'angera' friend, and yet again 
That wisdom may i-etui-n. "We are not ciiauged ; - 
Lovere of peace, we know, when danger comes, 
To maiie the evil on the guilty head 
Fall heavily and sure ! With our good arms. 
And our good cause, and that Almighty One, 
We are enough, had we no other aid, — 
We of Caermadoc here, — to put to shame 
Aztlan, with all her strength and all her wilea. 
But even now is Madoc on the seas ; 
He leads our brethren here ; aad should he find 
That Aztlan hath been false, oli ! hope not then. 
By force or fraud, to baffle or elude 
Inevitable vengeance ! While ye may. 
Look to your choice ; for we are friends or foes, 
Even to your own desert.' 

" So saying, I left 
The astonished men, whose unprovided minds 
Failed them ; nor did they aim at answer more. 
But homeward went their way. Nor knew I tiien — 
For this was but a thing of yesterday — ■ 
How near the help I boasted. Now I trust 
Th.y coming shall discomfit all their wiles." 
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" Not yet at rest, my sister ! " quotli the Prince, 
As at lier dwelling-door he saw the Jliud 
Sit gazing ou that lovely moonlight scene; 
" To bed, Goervyl. Dearest, what haat thou 
To keep thee wakeful here at this late hour. 
When even I shall bid a truce to thought, 
And lay me down in peace ? — Goo.d nighty Goervyl I 
Dear sister mine, my own dear mother's child!" 

She rose, and, bending on with Hfted arms, 
Met the fond kiss ; obedient then withdrew. 
Yet could not he, so lightly as he weened. 
Lay wakeful thoughts aside; for he foresaw 
Long strife and hard adventure to achieve, 
And forms of danger vague disturbed his dreams. 

Early at morn the colonista arose : 
Some pitch the tent-polfc, and pin down the lines 
That stretch the o'erawning canvas ; to tie wood, 
Oiliers, with saw and axe and bill, iov stakes 
And undergrowth to weave the wicker walls ; 
These to the ships, with whom Cadwallon sends 
The Elk and Bistin, broken to the yoke. 

Ere noon, EriUyab and her son amved 
To greet tlie Chief. She wore no longer now 
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The lank, loMe loeka of careless widowhood ; 
Her braided tresses round her brow were bound, 
Bedecked with tufts of gray and silvery plumes. 
Plucked from the eagle's pennons. She, with eye 
And countenance which spake no feigned delight, 
Welcomed her great deliverer. But her son 
Had' Nature chai'actered so legibly. 
That, when his tongue told fair, his face bewrayed 
The lurking falsehood; sullen, slow of speech, 
Savage, down-looking, dark, that, at his words 
Of welcome, Madoc in his heart conceived 
Instinctive enmity. 

" Li a happy hour 
Did the Great Spirit," said Erillyab, 
■' Give bidding to the Winds to speed thee here ! 
For this I made my prayer; and when He sent 
For the Beloved Teacher, to restore him 
Eyesight and youth, of him I then besought. 
As he had been thy frieud and ours on earth. 
That he would intercede. Brother, we know 
That the Great Spirit loves thee ; He hath blest 
Thy going and fhy coming, and thy friends 
Have prospered for thy sake ; and now, when first 
The Powers of Evil do begin io work, 
Ijo ! thou art here ! Brother, we have obeyed 
Thy will, and the Beloved Teacher's words 
Have been our law ; but now the Evil Ones 
Cry out for blood, and say they are athirst. 
And threaten vengeance. I have brought the Priest 
To whom they spake in darkness. Thou art wise. 
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And the great Spirit will enlighten thee : 

We know not what to answer. — Tell thy tale, 

Neolin ! " 

Hereat did Madoc fis upon Iiim 
A searching eye ; hut he, no whit abashed, 
Began with firm effrontery his speech : 
" The Feast of the Departed is at hand, 
And I, in preparation, on the Field 
Of the Spirit passed the night. It came to me 
In darkness, after midnight, -when the moon 
Was gone, and all the stare were blotted out; 
It gathered round me wiih a noise of storms, 
And entered into me, and I could feel 
It was the Snake-God rolled and writhed within; 
And I, too, with tlie iuwai-d agony. 
Rolled like a snalse, and writhed. ' Give, give ! ' 

he aied : 
' I thirst.' His voice was in me, and it burnt 
Like fii-e, and all my fla-jh and bones wei-e shaken ; 
Till, with a throe which seemed to rend my jointe 
Asunder, he passed forth, and I was left 
Speeddess and motionless, gasping for breatli." 

Then Madoc, turning to Ayayaca, 
Inquii-ed, " Who is the man ? " The good old Priest 
Replied, " He hath attended torn his youth 
The Snake-God's temple, and received for him 
His offeiTDgs, and performed his sacrifice, 
Tin the Beloved Teacher made us leave 
The wicked way." 
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" Hear me ! " quotb Neolin, 
"With aniic gesture aad loud vehemence : 
" Before tliis genei-ation, and before 
These ancient forests, — yea, before yon lake 
Was hollowed out, or one snow-feather fell 
On yonder mountain-top, now never bare, — 
Before these things I was; where, or from whence 
I linow not, — who can tell ? But then I waa. 
And in the shadow of the Spirit stood ; 
And I beheld the Spirit, and in him 
Saw all things, even as they were to be ; 
And I held commune with him, — not of words. 
But thought with thought. Then was it given me 
That I should choose my station, when my hour 
Of mortal birth was come, -— hunter, or chief; 
Or to be mightiest in the work of wai', 
Or in the shadow of the Spirit live, 
And he in me. According to my choice, 
For ever, overshadowed by his power, 
I walk among mankind. At times I feel not 
The burden of his presence ; then am I 
Like other men; but when the season comes. 
Or if I seek the visitation, then 
He fills me, and my soul is carried on, 
And then do I forelive the race of rnen, 
So that the things that will be are to me 
Past." 

Amalahta lifted then his eyes 

" It is true ! " he cried ; " we know 
1 man, and wise beyond 
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The reach of mortal powers. Ajayaca 
Hath also heard the warning." 

" As I slept," 
Replied the aged Priest, " upon the Field 
Of the Spirit, a loud voice awakened me, 
Crying, ' I thirst ! give, give ! or I will take ! ' 
And then I heard a hiss, as if a snake 
Were thre^ening at my side," — " But saw you 

nothing ? " 
Quoth Madoc. " Nothing ; for the night was dark," 
" And felt you nothing ? " said the Ocean Prince. 
He answei'ed, " Nothing, only sudden fear," 
" No inward struggle, like possession ? " — " None, 
I thought of the Beloved Teacher's words, 
And crossed myself, and then he had no power," 

" Thou hast slept heretofore upon the Field," 
Said Madoc : " didst thou never witness voice 
Or ominous sound ? " Ayayaca replied, 
" Certes the Meld is holy ! it receives, 
All the year long, the operative power 
"Which iidleth from the sky, or fiwm helow 
Pervades the earth ; no harvest groweth there, 
Nor tree nor bush nor herb is left to spring ; 
But there the virtue of the elements 
la gathered, till the circle of the months 
Be full; (hen, when tlie Priest, by mystic rites. 
Long vigils, and long abstinence prepared, 
Gioeth there to pass the appointed night alone, 
The whole collected influence enters him. 
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Doubt not but I have felt strange impulses 
On that mysterious Field, and in my dreams 
Been visited ; and have heai-d sounds in the air, 
I knew not what; but words avticulate 
Never till now. It was the Wicked One ! 
He wanted blood." 

" Who says the Wicked One ? 
It was our fathers' God ! " cried Neolin. 
" Sons of the Ocean ! v/hy should we forsate 
The worship of our fathers? Ye obey 
The Wliite Man's Maker ; but to us was given 
A different skin and speech and land and law. 
The Snake-God understands the Red Man's prayer, 
And knows his wants, and loves him. Sliame be 

That, since the Stranger hei-e set foot among us, 
We have let his lips be dry ! " 

" Enough ! " replied 
Madoc, who, at Cadwallon's look, repressed 
His answering anger. " We will hold a talk 
Of this hereafter. Be ye sure, meantime, 
That the Great Spirit will from Evil Powers 
Protect his people. This, too, be ye sure, 
That every deed of darkness shall be brought 
To liglit ; and woe he to the lying lips ! " 
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AMALAHTA. 



Soon as the coming of the fleet was linowii, 

Had Queen Erillyab sent ter hunters fortli. 

They from the forest now arrive, with stove 

Of venison ; flres are built before the t«nta, 

Where Llaian and Goervyl for their guests 

Direct the feast ; and now the ready board 

With gi-ateful odor steams. But while they sate 

At meal, did Amalahta many a, time 

Lift his slow eye askance, and eagerly 

Gaze on Goervyl's beauty; for whate'er 

In man he might have thought deformed or strange 

Seemed beautiful in her, — her golden curls, 

Bright eyes of heavenly blue, and that dear skin, 

Blooming with health and youth and happiness. 

He, lightly yielding to the impulse, bent 

His head aside, and to Erillyab spake. 

" Mother," said he, " tell them to give lo me 

That woman for my wife, that we may be 

Brethren and friends." She, in the st«ne low tone, 

Rebuked bim, in her heai-t too well aware 

How far unworthy he. Abashed thereby, 

As he not yet had wholly shaken off 

Habitual reverence, he sate sullenly. 

Brooding in silence his imagined wiles, 

By sight of beauty made more apt for ill; 
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For, he himself being evil, good in hiin 
"Worked evU, 

And now Madoc, pouring forlli 
The ripe metheglin, to EriDyab gave 
The horn of sibev hrim. " Taate, Queen acd friend," 
Said he, " what from our fatherland we bring. 
The old beloved beverage. Sparingly 
Drink ; for it hath a strength to stir the brain. 
And trouble reason, if intemperate hpa 
Abuse its potency." She took the horn, 
Andsippedwith wary wisdom. "Canst tho« teach us 
The art of this rare beverage ? " quoth the Queen ; 
" Of is the gift reserved for ye alone. 
By the Great Spirit, who hath favored ye 
In all things above us ? " The Chief replied, 
"All that we know of useful and of good 
Te also shall be taught, that we may be 
One people." While he spake, Erillyah passed 
The horn to Amalahia. " Sparingly ! " 
Madoc exclaimed ; but, when the savage felt 
The luscious flavor and the poignant life. 
He heeded nought beyond the immediate joy. 
Deep did he drink, and stiil with cUnching hands 
Struggled, when from his lips, unsatisfied, 
Erillyab pludted the horn with sharp reproof, 
Chiding his stubborn wilfulness. Ere long 
The generous liquor flushed him : he could feel 
His Wood play faster, and the joyful dance 
Of animal life within him. Bolder grown. 
He at Goei-vyl Ms no longer now 
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The secret glance, but gloats witli greedy eye ; 
Till, at the long and loathaome loolt abashed, 
She rose, and nearer to her brother di-ew, 
On light pretence of speech, being lialf in fear. 
But he, regardless of Erillyab now, 
To Madoc cried aloud, " Thou art a King, 
And I a King! Give me thy sister there, 
To be my wife, and then we will be friends, 
And reign together." 

" Let me answer him, 
Madoc," Cadwallon cried : " I better know 
Their language, and will set aside all hope, 
Tet Dot incoDse the savage. — A great thing. 
Prince Amalahta, hast tLou asked ! " said he. 
" Nor is it in Lord Madoc's power to give 
Or to withhold ; for marriage is with ns 
The holiest ordinance of God, whereon 
The bliss or b^ie of human life depends. 
Love must be won by love, and heart to heart 
Linked in mysterious sympathy, before 
We pledge the marriage-vow ; and some there are, 
Who hold, that, e'er we enter info life, 
Soul hath with soul been mated, each for each 
Especially ordained. Prince Madoc's will 
Avails not, therefore, where tliia secret bond 
Haih not been framed in Heaven." 

The skilful speech. 
Which, wilii wild faith and reason, thus confirmed 
Tet tempered the denial, for a while 
Silenced him, and he sate in moody dreams 
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Of snares and violence. Soon a drunken tliirst, 

And longing for tlie luscious beverage, 

Drove those dark thoughta aside. " More drink ! " 

quoth he. 
" Give me fie drink ! " Madoc again repeats 
His warning, and again with look and voice 
Erillyab cliides ; but he, of all restraint 
Impatient, cries aloud, " Am I a child ? 
Give, give I or I will take ! Pei-chance ye think 
I and my God alike cry out in vain ! 
But ye shall find us true ! " 

" Give him the horn ! " 
Cadwallon answered; "there will come upon him 
Folly and sleep, and then an afier-pain. 
Which may bring insdom with it, if he leaiii 
Therefrom to liPtd oui warning — As thou saVst, 
No child art tliou The choice is hi thy hand : 
Drink, if thou wilt, and suffei, and in pain 



He clinched the horn, and swilled 
The sweet intoxication copious down. 
So bad grew worse. The potent draught provoked 
Fierce pride and savage insolence. " Ay, now 
It seems that I have taught ye who I am ! " 
The inebriate wretch exclaimed. " This land is mine, 
Not hers ; the kingdom and the power are mine ; 
I am the master ! " 

" Hath it made tliee mad ? " 
Erillyab cried. " Ask tliou the Snake-God that 1 " 
Quotli he ; " ask Neolin and Aztian that ! 
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Heai me, fhou Son of tJie Waters ! wilt thou have me 
For i'riend or foe ? Give me that woman there, 
And store me with this hlessed beverage. 
And thou shalt dwell in my domwns ; or else, 
Blood! blood I Tlie Snake-God calls for blood; the 
Of Aztlan and the people call for blood ; [Gods 
They call on me, and I will give them blood, 
Till they have had their fill ! " 

Meanwhile the Queen 
In wonder and amazement heard, and grief; 
Watcliing the fiendish workings of his face. 
And turning to the Prince at limes, as if 
She looked to him for comfort, " Give him drink. 
To be at peace ! " quoth Madoc. The good mead 
Did its good office soon ; his dizzy eyes 
Rolled with a sleepy swim ; the joyous thriD 
Died away ; and, as every limb relaxed, 
Down sunk his heavy head, and down he fell. 
Then said the Prince, " We must rejoice in tliis, 
-Queen and friend ! that, evil though it be. 
Evil is brought to hght : he hath divulged, 
In this mad mood, what else had been concealed 
By guilty cunning. Set a watch upon him. 
And on Priest Neolin ; they plot against ns ; 
Tour fall and mme do they alike conspire. 
Being leagued with Aztlan to deatroy us both. 
Thy son wiU not remember that his lips 
Have let the treason pass. Be wary, then. 
And we shall catch the crafty in the pit 
Which they have dug for us." 
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Ei-illyab cast 
A look of ynger, made intense by grief, 
On Amalalita. " Cursed be tlie hour 
"Wherein I gave thee birth 1 " she cried ; " that pain 
"Was light to what thy base and brutal nature 
Hath sent into my aouL But taise thou heed ! 
I have borne many a woe and many a loss, — 
My father's realm, the husband of my youth, 
My hope in thee ! All motherly love is gone. 
Sufferance well nigh worn out." 

When she had ceased, 
Sfill the deep feeling iiUed her, and her eye 
Dwelt on him, still in thought. " Brother," she cried. 
As Madoc would have soothed her, " doubt not me ! 
Mine b no feeble heart. Abundantly 
Did the Great Spirit overpay all woes, 
And this the heaviest, when he sent thee here, 
The friend and the dehverer. Evil tongues 
May scatter lies ; bad spirits and bad men 
May league against thy life ; but go thou on, 
Brother! He loves thee, and will be thy shield," 



WAR DENOUNCED. 

This is the day, when, in a foreign gi-ave, 
King Owen's rehca shall be Isud to rest. 
No bright emblaaomies bedecked his bier, 
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No tapers blazed, no prelate sung tlie Mass, 
No choristers the funeral dirge intoned. 
No mitred abbots, and no tonsured tnun, 
Lengthened the pomp of ceremonious woe. 
His decent bier was with white linen spread 
And canopied ; two elis and bisons, yoted, 
Drew on the car ; foremost Cadwallon bore 
Tiie Crucifix ; with single voice distinct, 
The good Priest Llorien chanted loud and deep 
The solemn service ; Macloc next the bier 
Followed his father's corpse ; bareheaded then 
Came all the people, silently and slow. 

The burial-place was in a grassy plat, 
A little level glade of sunny green, 
Between the river and a rocky bank, 
Which, like a buttress, from the precipice 
Of naked rock sloped out. On either side 
"Twas skirted by the woodlands. A stone cross 
Stood on Cynetha's grave, sole monument. 
Beneath a single cocoa, whose str^ght trunk 
Rose like an obelisk, and waved on high 
Its palmy plumage, green and never sear. 
Here, by Cynetha's side, with Christian prayers. 
All wrongs forgotten now, was Owen Isud. 
Rest, King of Gwyneth, in a foreign grave ! 
From foul indignity of Koniish pride 
And bigot priesthood, from a falling land 
Thus timely snatched, and from the impending yoke, 
Rest in the- kingdom of thy noble son ! 
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Ambassadors from Aztlan in the vale 
Awaited their retui'ii, — Yuhidthitoo, 
Chief of the Chiefs, and Helhua the Priest. 
With these came MalinaJ. They met the Prince, 
And with a sulleu stateliness returned 
His salutation ; then the Chief b^an : 
" Lord of the Sttangers, hear me ! by my voice 
The People and the Pabas and the King 
Of Aztlan speak. Our injured Gods have claimed 
Their wonted worship, and made manifest 
Their wrath; we dare'not impiously pi'ovoke 
The Dreadful. Worship ye in your own way ; 
But we must keep the path our fathers kept," 

" We parted, Yuhidthiton ! as friends 
And brethren," said the Christian Prince ; " alas 
That this should be our meeting! When we 

pledged. 
In the broad daylight and the eye of Heaven, 
Our hands in peace, ye heai-d the will of God, 
And felt and understood. Ttiis calm assent 
Ye would belie, by midnight miracles 
Scared, and such signs of dai'kness as beseem 
The Demons whom ye dread ; or, likelier, 
Duped by the craft of those accursed men 
Whose trade is blood. Ask thou of thine own heart, 
Yuhidthiton," — 

But Helhua broke his speech: 
"Our bidding is to tell tliee," qiiotli the Priest, 
"That Aztlan hatli restored, and will maintain, 
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Her ancieat faith, if it offendeth. tbcc, 
Move thou thy dweUmg-place." 

Madoc replied, 
" This day have I deposited in earth 
My fether's bones ; and where his hones are laid, 
Thei-e mine shall mouldei-." 

Malinal at that 
Advanced. "Prince Madoc," ssud the youth, "I 

True to thy faith and thee, and to the weal 

Of Aztlan true, and bearing, for that truth, 

Eeproaeh and shame and scorn and obloquy, 

In sdrrow come 1 here, a banished man ; 

Here take, in sorrow, my abiding-place. 

Cut off from all my kin, from all old ties 

Divorced; all dear, fiimiliar countenances 

No longer to be present to my sight ; 

The very mother-language which I learned, 

A lisping baby on my mother's knees. 

No more with its sweet sounds to comforfme. 

So be it" To his bi-other then he turned : 

" Tuhidthiton;" stud he, " when thou shalt find — 

As find thou wilt — that those accursed men 

Have played the juggler with thee, and deceived 

Thine honest heart ; when Aztlan groans in blood, — 

Bid her remember then that Malinal 

Is in the dwellings of her enemy ; 

Where all Ms hope in banishment hath been 

To intercede for her, and heal her wounds, 

And mitigate her righteous punishment." 
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Sternly and sullenly his brother lieaiiS ; 
Yet hearkened he as one whose heart perforce 
Suppressed its instinct; and there might be seen 
A sorrow in his silent stubbomness. 
And now liis ministera on either hand 
A water-vessel fill, and heap dry sedge 
And straw before his face, and fire the pile. 
He, looking upward, spread his arms, and cried, 
" Hear me, ye Gods of Aztlan ! as we were, 
And are, and wUl be yours ! Behold your foes ! " 
He stooped, and lifted up one ample urn, — 
" Thus let their blood be shed ! " — and far away 
He whirled the scattering water ; then again 
Raised the iull vase, — "Thus let their lives be 

quenched ! " — 
And out be poured it on the flaming pile. 
The steam-cloud, hissing from the extinguished heap, 
Spread like a mist; and, ere it melted off, 
Homeward the hei-alds of the war had turned. 



THE FESTIVAL OF THE DEAD. 

The Hoamen in their Couneil-haU are met . 
To hold the Fesat of Souls; seat above seat. 
Banged round the circling theatre they ait. 
No hght but from the central fire, whose smoke, 
Slow passing through the over-apeitui'e. 
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Excludes the day, and fills the conic roof, 
And hangs above them like a cloud. Around, 
The ghastly bodies of their chiefs are hung, 
Shrivelled and parched by heat ; the humbler dead 
Lie on tlie floor ; white bones, exposed to view, 
On deer or ellt akin laid, or softer fur. 
Or web, the work of many a mournful hour ; 
The loathlier forms of fresh mortality 
Swathed, and in decent tenderness concealed. 
Beside each body pious gifts are laid, — 
Mantle and belt and feathery coronal. 
The bow he used in war, his drinking-sheH, 
His arrows for the chase, the sarbacan. 
Through whose long tube the slendei- shaft, breath- 
driven. 
Might pierce the winged game. Husbands and 

wives, 
Parents and children, — there in death fhey lie ; 
The widowed and the parent and the child 
Look on in silence. Not a sound is heard 
But of the crackling brand oi' mouldering fire, 
Or when, amid yon pendent string of shells. 
The slow wind wakes a shrill and feeble sound, — 
A soattd of sorrow to tlie mind attuned 
By sights of woe. 

Ayayaea at length 
Came forward. " Spirits ! is it well witli ye ? 
Is it well. Brethren ? " said the aged Priest ; 
" Have ye received your mourning, and the rites 
Of righteous grief? or round your dwelling-place 
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Still do your shadows roam diasatislied, 
And to the cries of wailing woe return 
A voice of lamentation ? Teach us now, 
ff we in aught have fiuled, that I, your Priest, 
When I shall join ye soon, — as soon I must, — 
May unimpeded pass the perilous floods, 
And in the Country of the Dead be hailed 
By you with song and dance and grateful joy." 

So saying, to the Oracle he turned. 
Awaiting there the silence which implied 
Peaceful assent. Against the eastern wall, 
Fronting the nari-ow portal's winding way, 
An Image stood : a cloak of fur disguised 
The rude proportion of its uncouth limbs ; 
The skull of some old seer of days of old 
Topped it, and with a visor this was masked, 
Honoring the oracular Spirit, who at times 
There took his resting-place. Ayayma 
Repeated, " Brethren, is it well with ye?" 
And rtuaed the visor. But he started back, 
Appalled and shuddering ; for a moony light 
Lay in its eyeless sockets, and there came 
From its immovable and bony jaws 
A long, deep groan, thrice uttered, and thrice fe 
In every heart of all the hearers round. 
The good old Priest stood tottering, Uke a man 
Stricken with palsy ; and he gazed with eyes 
Of asking horror round, as if he looked 
For counsel in that fear. But JJyoIin 
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Sprang boldly to the, Oracle, and cried, 
"Speak, Spirit! tell us of our sin, and f«ach 
The atonement." A sepulchral voice replied, 
" Ye have for olber Gods forsaken us, 
And we abandon you !" — and crash with liat 
The Image fell. 

A loud and hideous shriek, 
As of a demon, Neolin set up ; 
So wild a yell, that, even in that hour. 
It brought fresh terror to the startled ear. 
While yet iLey sate, pale and irresolute, 
Helhua the Azteca came in. He bore 
A shield and arrow, — symbols these of war, 
Tet now beheld with hope, so great relief 
They felt his human presence, 

" Hoamen, hear me ! " 
The messengei' began ; " Erillyab, hear I 
Priests, Elders, People ! but hear chiefly fhou, 
Prince Amalahfa ! as of these by birth, 
So now of years mature, the rightful Lord ! — 
Shall it be peace or war ? — thus Aztlan saith ; 
She, in her anger, from the land will root 
The Children of the Sea ; but, viewing you 
In mercy, to your former vassalage 
Invites ye, and remits the tribute lives. 
And for rebellion claimeth no revenge." 

" Oh, praise your Gods ! " cried Neolin, " and hail 
This dayspring of new hope ! Aztlan remits 
The tribute lives, — what more could Madoc give ? 
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Site claimeth no revenge ; and, if she daimed, 
He could not save. Hoamen, bless your Goda ; 
Appease tliem ! Thou, Prince Amalahta, speak, 
And seize the mercy." 

Amalahta stood 
In act of speech ; but then Erillyab rose : 
"Who gives thee, Boy, this Elder's privilege?" 
The Queen exdaiiaed ; " and thou, Priest Neolin, 
Curb thou thy traitorous tongue ! The reign ia 

I hold it from my father, he from his ; 

Age before age, beyond the memory 

Of man it hath been thus. My father fell 

In battle for his people, and his sons 

Pell by his aide ; they perished, but their names 

Are with the namea we love; their happy souls 

Pursue in Ileitis of bJisa the shadowy deer ; 

The spirit of that noble blood which ran 

From their death-wounds is in the ruddy clouds, 

Which go before the Sun when he comes forth 

In glory. Last of that illustrious race 

Was I, Erillyab. Te remember well, 

Elders, that day when I assembled here 

The people, and demanded at their choice 

The woi-tiiiest to perpetuate our old line 

Of Kings and Warriors. To the wind be spread 

His blaclt and blood-red banner. Even now 

I hear his war-drum's tripled sonnd, that called 

The youth to battle ; even now behold 

The hope which lit his dark and Bery eye. 
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And kiadled with a sunnier glow his cheek, 
As he from yonder war-pole, in his pride, 
Took the death-doers down. Lo, here the bones 
Of King TepoUomi ! — my husbaad's hones ! 
There should be some among'ye who heheld, 
When, all with arrows quilled, and clothed with 

blood 
As with a purple garment, he susiained 
The unequal conflict, till the Azteias 
Took him at vantage, and their monarch's club 
Let 'loose his etruggling soul. Look, Hoamen, here, 
See through how wide a wound his spirit fled ! 
Twenty long years of mournful widowhood 
Have passed away ; so long have I maintained 
The little eBopire left us, loving well 
My people, and by them as well beloved. 
Say, Hoamen, am I still your Queen ? " 

At once 
The whole assembly rose with one acclaim : 
" Still, Erillyab, O Beloved, rule 
Thy own beloved people ! " 

" But the Groda ! " 
Cried Amalahta ; " but the Oracle ! " 
" The Oracle ? " quoth she ; " what hath it said 
That forty years of suffering bath not taught 
This -wretched people ? They abandon us ? 
So let them go ! Where were they at that hoai'. 
When, lilte a blasting night-wind in the spring, 
The multitudes of Aztlan came upon us ? 
Where were they when my father went to war ? 
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Where were tJiey when thy father's stiffened corpse, 

Even after death a slave, held up the lamp 

To light his conqueror's revels? Think not, Boy, 

To paJter with me thus ! A fire may tremble 

Within the sockets of a akull, and groans 

May issue from a dead man's fleshleas jaws, 

And images may fall, and yet no God 

Be there. If it had walked abroad with life, 

That had indeed been sometiiing." 

Then she turned 
Her voice toward the people, " Ye have heard 
This Priest of Aztlan, whose insidious tongue 
Bids ye desert the Children of the Sea, 
And vow again your former vassalage. 
Speaks Aztlan of the former? O my people ! 
I, too, could tell ye of the former days, 
"When yonder plain was ours, with all its woods 
And waters and savannas ; of those days 
Wiien, following where her husband's stronger arm 
Had opened the light glebe, the wiUiug wife 
Dropped in the yellow maize, ere long to bear 
Its increase to the general store, aud toss 
Her flowing tresses in the dance of joy. 
And I could fell ye how those summer stores 
Were hoarded for the invader's winter feasts ; 
And how the widows clipped those flowing locks. 
To strew them, not upon their husband's grave, — 
Their husbands had no graves,~but on the rocks 
And mountains in their flight. And even these 
rocks 
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And mountains could not save us ! Tear by year, 
Our babes, like firstlings of llie flock, were culled 
To be the banquet of these Aztecas. 
This very wretch, who tells us of the past, 
Hath chosen them for the butchery. Oh, I lliank 

you 
For this brave anger i In your name I lake 
The war-^ft." 

" Giods of Aztlan ! " Heihua cried, 
As to Erillyab's ready hand he gave 
The deadly symbol, "in your name I give 
The war-gift! Ye have thirsted over-long; 
Take now your fill of blood ! " He turned away, 
And Queen Erillyab bade the tiibe fulfil 
Their customary rites. 

Each family 
Bore its own dead, and to the general gi'ave, 
With melancholy song and sob of woe, 
The slow pi'oeesaion moves. The general grave 
Was delved within a deep and shady dell, 
Fronting a cavern in the rock, — the scene 
Of many a bloody rite ere Madoe came, — 
A temple, as they deemed, by Nature made, 
"Where the Snake-Idol stood. On fur and cloth. 
Of woven gi-asa, they lay their burdens down, 
Within the ample pit ; their offerings range 
Beside, and piously a portion take 
Of that cold earth, to which for ever now 
Consigned they leave their fathers, dust to dusl ; 
Sad relic that, and wise remembrancex-. 
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But, as witii bark and resinous boughs they pile 
TUe sepulchre, suddenly Neolin 
Sprung up aloft, and shrieked, as one who treads 
Upon a viper in Lis heedless path, 
" The God ! the very God ! " he eried, and howled 
One long, ahrill, pierdng, modulated cry ; 
Whereat from that dark temple issued forth 
A Serpent, huge and liideous. On Le eame, 
Sti-aight to the sound, and curled around the Priest 
His mighty folds innocuous, overtopping 
His human height, and, arehing down his head, 
Sought in the hands of Neolin for food ; 
Then, questing, reared and stretched and waved his 

And glanced his forky tongue. Who then had seen 
The man, with what triumphant fearlessness, 
ArjUB, thighs, and neck, and body, wreatlied and 

ringed 
In those tremendous folds, he stood secure. 
Played with the reptile's jawa, and called for food. 
Food for the present God ! — who then had seen 
The fiendish joy which fired his countenance, 
Might well have weened that he had summoned up 
The dreadful monstei' from its native IIpII, 
By devilish power, himself a Fiend infleshf d. 

" Blood for the God ! " he cried ; " Lincoya's blood ! 
Friend of the Serpent's foe ! " — " Lineoya's blood ! " 
Oi'ied Amalahta ; and the people turned 
Their eyes to seek the viciim, as if each 
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Sought his own safety ia that sacrifice. 

Alone Erillyab raised her voice, confused, 

But not confounded ; she alone exclaimed, 

" Madoc shall answer this ! " Unheaid her voice 

By the bewildered people, by the Priest 

Unheeded; and Lineoya sure had fiillen 

The Yictim of their fear, had he been found 

In that wild hour ; but, when his watchful eye 

Beheld the Serpent from his den come fordi. 

He fled to bear the tidings. Neolin 

Repeats the accwrsdd call, " Food for the God ! 

Ayayaca, his unbelieving Priest ! " 

At once all eager eyes were fised on him ; 

But he came forward calmly at the call : 

" Lo, here am I ! " quoth he. And, from his head 

Plucking the thin gray hairs, he dealt them round : 

" Countrymen, kinsmen, brethren, children, fake 

These in remembraace of me 1 there will be 

No relic of your t^ed Priest but this. 

From manhood to old age, foil threescore years, 

Have I been your true servant: fit it is 

That I, who witnessed Aztlan'a first assault, 

Should perish her last victim." And he moved 

Towards the death ; but then Erillyab 

Seized him, and by the garment drew him back. 

" By the Great Spirit, but he shall not die ! " 

The Queen exclaimed; "nor shalt thou triumph 

Liar and trailor ! Hoamen, to your liomes ! 
Madoc shall answer this ! " 
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Irresolute 
They heard, and iiiobedioat ; to obey 
Fearing, yet leai'ful to rera^n. Anon 
The Queen, repeats her bidding, " To your homes. 
My people ! " But when Neolin perceived 
The growing stir and motion of the crowd. 
As fivm the outward ring they moved away. 
He uttered a new cry, and, disentangliag 
The passive reptile's folds, I'ushed out among them 
With outstretched hands, like one possessed, to seize 
His victim. Then they fled ; for who conid tell 
On whom the madman, in that hellish lit. 
Might cast the lot ? An eight-yeara' boy he seized. 
And held him by the leg, and, whirling him 
In ritual dance till breath and sense were gone, 
Set up the death-song of the sacrifice. 
Amalahta, and what ottere rooted bve 
Of evil leagued with, him, accomplices 
In treason, joined the death-song and the dance- 
Some, too, there were, believing what they feared. 
Who yielded to their old idolatry. 
And mingled in the worship. !Round and round 
The accursed minister of murder whirled 
His senseless victim ; they, too, round and round 
In maddening motion, and with maddening cries 
Eevolving, whirled and wheeled. At length, when 

According to old rites, he should have dashed 
On the sioue Idol's head the wretch's brains, 
lieolin slopped, and once again began 
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The long, sbrill, piercing, modulated cry. 
The Serpent knew the call, and, rolling on, 
Wave above wave, his rising length, advaaced 
His open jaws ; then, with the expected prey, 
Glides to the dark recesses of his den. 



THE SNAKE-GOD. 

Meantime Erillyab's messenger had girt 
His loins, and, like a roeback, o'er the hills 
He sped. He met Cadwallon and the Priace 
In anas, so quicldy Madoc had obeyed 
Lineoya'a call ; at noon he heard the call ; 
Atid still the sun was riding high in heaven. 
When up the valley where the Hoameti dwelt 
He led his twenty spears. " Ob, welcome, friend 
And brother!" cried the Queen. "Even as thou 

So hath it proved ; and those accnrsdd schemes 
Of treachery, which that wretehed boy revealed 
Under the influence of thy potent drink, 
Have ripened to effect. Fi-om what a snare 
The timely warning saved me ! for, be sure, 
What I hafl seen I else should have believed, 
In utter fear confounded. The Great Spirit^ 
Who (aught thee to foresee the evil thmg, 
Will give thee power to quell it." 
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On tliey went 
Toward the dell, where' now the Idolaters 
Had built their dedicated fire, and still 
"With feast, and fits of song, and violent dance. 
Pursued their rites. When Neolin percdved 
The Prince approach, fearlessly he came forth. 
And raised his arm, and cried, " Strangers, away ! 
Away, proiane ! hence to your mother-land ! 
Hence to your waters ! for the God is here ; 
He came for hlood, and he shall have his fill ! 
Impious, away ! " 

" Seize him I " excliumed the Prince ; 
Hor had he time for motion nor for flight, 
So instantly was that command oheyed. 
" Hoamen," ssud Madoc, " hear me ! I came here. 
Stranger alike to Aztlan and to you ; 
I found ye an oppressed and wretched race. 
Groaning beneath your chains ; at your request^ 
For your deliyerance I unsheathed the sword, 
Recleenied ye from your bondage, and preserved 
Your childi-en from the slaughter, "With those 

"Whose burden ye for forty years endured. 
This traitor hath conspired, against yourselves. 
Tour Queen, and me, your friend ; the solemn faith 
Which in the face of yonder sua we pledged, 
Each to the other, this perfidious man 
Hath broken, and hath stained his hands this day 
With innocent blood. Life must atone for life: 
Ere I destroy the Serpent, whom his wiles 
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Have trained so well, last victim, he shall glut 
The monstei's maw." 

" Strike, man ! " qnolli Neolin : 
" This is my consummation, the reward 
Of my trae faith, the best tiiat I could ask, 
The hest the God could give, — to rest in him, 
Body with body be incorporate, 
Soul into soul absorbed, and I and He 
One life, inseparable, for evermore. 
Strike ! I am weary of this mortal part ; 
Unite me to the God ! " 

Triumphantly 
He spake ; the assembled people, at his words, 
With rising awe gazed on the miscreant : 
Madoc himself, when now he would have given 
The sign for death, in admiration paused ; 
Such power haih fortitude. And he perceived 
The auspicious moment, and set up his cry. 
Forth fi-om the dark recesses of the cave 
The Serpent came : the Hoamen at the sight 
Shouted; and they who held the Priest, appalled,. 
Relaxed their hold. On came the mighty Snake, 
And twined, in many a wreath, round Neolin, 
Darting aright, alefi, hi^ sinuous neck. 
With searching eye, and lifted jaw, and tongue 
Quivering, and hiss as of a heavy shower 
Upon the summer woods. The Britons stood 
Astounded at the powerful reptile's bulk, 
And that strange sight. His girth was as of man ; 
But easily could he have overtopped 
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Groliiith's helmed head, or tliat huge King 
Of Basau, hugest of th& Anakim. 
What then was human atreogth, if once involved 
"Within those dreadful coils ? The multitude 
Fell prone, and worshipped j pale Erillyab grew, 
And turaed upon the Prince a doubtful eye; 
The Britons too were pale, albeit tliey held 
Their spears protended ; and they also looked 
Oft Madoc, who the while stood silently 
Contemplating how wiseliest he might cope 
With that surpassing atrengtli. 

But Neolin, 
Well hoping now succe'iB, when he had awed 
The general feeling thus, exclainied aloud, 
" Blood for the God ! give him the Sti-anger's blood I 
Avenge him on his foes ! " And thea, perchance, 
Ten-OT' liad urged them to some desperate deed, 
Had Madoe pondered more, or paused in act 
One moment. From tlie aacriacial flames 
He snatched a firebrand, and with fire and swoi-d 
Rushed at the monster ; back the monster drew 
His head upraised recoiling, and the Prince 
Smote NeoUn; all circled as he was. 
And clipped in his false Deity's embrace, 
Smote he the accursed Priest ; the avenging sword 
Fell on his neck; through flesh and bone it drove 
Deep in the eliest. The wretched criminal 
Tottered, and those huge rings a moment held 
His bloody corpse upright, while Madoc struck 
The Serpent. Twice he struck him, and the sword 
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Glanced from the impenetrable scales ; noi' more 
Availed ita tlirust, though driven by tliat strong aitn, 
For on the unyielding skin the tempered blade 
Bent. He sprung upward then, and in the eyra 
Of the huge monster flashed the flery brand. 
Impatient of the smoke and burning, back 
The reptile wreathed, and from bis loosening clasp 
Dropped the dead Neolin, and turned, and fled 
To bis dark den. 

The Hoamen, at that sight, 
Raised a loud wonder-cry with one accord, — 
" Great is the Son of Ocean, and his God 
Is mightiest ! " But Erill jab silently 
Approached the great Deliverer : her whole frame 
Trembled with strong emotion ; and she took 
H^s hand, and gazed a moment earnestly. 
Having no power of speech, till with a gush 
Of tears her utterance came, and she exclaimed, 
" Blessed art thou, my brother ! for the power 
Of God 13 in thee ! " and she would have kissed 
His hand in adoration ; but ho cried, 
" Grod is indeed with us, and in his name 
Will we complete the work ! " — then to the cave 
Advanced, and called for fire. " Bring fire ! " quoth 

he; 
" By his own element this spawn of hell 
Shall perish] " and he entered to explore 
The cavern depths. Cadwallon followed him, 
Bearing in either hand a flaming brand; 
For sword or spear avmled not. 
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Far in the hill, 
Cave within cave, the ample grotto pierced. 
Three chambers in the rock. Fit vestibule 
The first to that wild tejaple, long and low, 
Shut out the outwaivi day. The second vault 
Had its own daylight from a central chasm 
High in the hollow: here the Image stood, 
Their rude idolatry, — a sculptui'ed snake 
(If term of art may such misshapen forin 
Beseem) around a human figure coiled. 
And all begrimed with blood. The inmost cell 
Dark ; and lar up, within its blackest depth, 
They saw the Serpent's still small eye of fire. 
Not if they thinned the forest for their pile, 
Could they with fiame or suffocating smoke 
Destroy him there ; for ihroiigh the open roof 
The clouds would pass away. They paused not long ; 
" Drive him benetUh the chasm," Cadwallon cried, 
" And hem him in with fire, and from above 
We ci'ush him." 

Forth they went, and climbed the bill. 
With all their people. Their united sti'ength 
Loosened the rocks, and ranged them round the 

Impending. With Cadwallon on the height 
Ten Britons wait; ten with tlie Prince d 
And, with' a firebrand each in either iiand. 
Enter the outer cave. Madoc advanced ; 
And, at the entrance of the inner den. 
He took his stand alone. A bow lie boi-e, 
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And. arrows round wtoae heads dry tow was twined, 
Iq pine-gum dipped ; he kindled these, and shot 
The fiery shafts. Upon the scaly skin, 
As on a rotk, the bone-tipped ajTOWS fell ; 
But, at fheii' bright and blazing light effrayed, 
Out rushed the reptile. Madoc from his path 
Ketired against the side, aod called his men ; 
And in they ctuue, and circled round the Snake, 
And, shaking all their flames, as with a wheel 
Of fire they ringed him in. From side to side 
The monster turns. Where'er he turns, tlie flame 
Flares in his nostrils and his blinking eyes ; 
Nor aught agaitist the dreaded element 
Did that bi-ute force avail, which could have crushed 
Milo's young limbs, or Thehan Hercules, 
Or old Manoah's mightier son, ere yet 
Shorn of hia strength. They press him now, and now 
Give badt, here ur^ng, and here yielding way, 
Till right beneath the chasm they centre him. 
At once the crags are loosed, and dowa tliey fall 
Thundering. They felt like thunder ; but the crush 
Of scale and bone was heard. In agony 
The Serpent writlied beneath the blow ; in vain 
From under the incumbent load essayed 
To drag his mangled folds. One heavier stone 
Fastened and flattened him ; yet still, with tail 
Ten cubits long, he lashed the air, and foined 
From side to side, and i-aised hia raging head 
Above the height of man, (hough half his length 
Lay mutilate. Who then had felt the force 
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Of that wild fury, little had to him 
Buckler or corselet profited, or mail, 
Or might of human arm. The Britons shrunk 
Bej'oud il3 arc of motion ; hut the Prince 
Took a long spesir, and, springing on the stone 
Wliich tised the monster down, provoked his rage. 
Uplifts the Saalce his head retorte-d, high 
He lifts it over Madoc, then darts down 
To seize his pi-ey. The Prince, with foot advanced, 
Inclines his body hack, and points the spear 
With sure and certain aim, then drives it up 
Into his open jaws ; two cubits deep 
It pierced, the monster forcing on the wound. 
He closed his teeth for aaguiah, and bit short 
The ashen hilt. But not the rage which now 
Clangs all his scales can from its seat dislodge 
The barbed sliaft ; nor those contortions wild, 
Nor those convulsive shuddei'ings, nor the throes 
Which shake his inmost entnuls, as with the air 
In suffocating gulps the monster now 
inhales his own life-blood. The Prince descends ; 
He lifts another lance ; and now the Snalce, 
Gasping as if exhausted, on the gi-ound 
Reclines his head one moment. Madoc seized 
That moment, planted in his eye the spear; 
Then, setting foot upon his neck, di-ove down 
Through bone and brain and throstt, and to tlie earth 
Infixed the mortal weapon. Yet once more 
The Snake essayed to rise; his dying strength 
Failed him, nor longer did those mighty folds 
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Obey the moving impulse, crushed and scotched ; 
In every ring, through all his msuigled length, 
The shrinking muscles quivered, then colkpsed 
In death, 

Cadwallon and his comrades now 
Entev the den ; they roll away the ci'ag 
Which held him down, pluck out the mortal spear, 
Then dri^ him forth to day ; the force conjoined 
Of all the Britons difacultly drag 
His lifeless bulk. But when the Hoamen saw 
That form portentous trailing in its gore, 
The jaws which in the morning they had seen 
Eurpled with human blood, now in their own 
Blackening, — aknee they fell before the Prince, 
And in adoring admiration raised 
Their hands with one accoi-d, and all in fear 
Woi-shipped the mighty Deicide. But he. 
Recoiling from those sinful honors, cried, 
" Drag out the Idol now, and heap the fire. 
That all may be consumed." 

Forthwith they heaped 
The sacrificial fire, and on the pile 
The Serpent, and the Image, and the corpse 
Of Heolin, were Isud; with prompt supply 
They feed the raging flames, hour after hour, 
TUl now the black and nauseous smoke is spent, 
And, mingled with the ruins of the pile. 
The andislinguishable ashes lay, 
" Gro 1 " cried Prince Madoc, " cast them in the stream, 
And scatter them apon the winds, that so 
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No relic of Itis foul idolatiy 

Pollute the land. To-mon-ow meet me here, 

Hoamen, and I will purify yon den 

Of your abominations. Come ye here 

"VFitli humble hearts ; for ye, too, in the sight' 

Of the Great Spirit, the Beloved One, 

Must be made pure, and cleansed from your offence. 

And take upon youi-aelvos his holy law." 



THE CONVERSION OP THE HOAMEN. 

How beautifiil, Snn, is thine uprise, 
And on how fair a scene I Before the Cave 
The Elders of the Hoamen wait the will 
Of their Deliverer ; ranged without their ring, 
The tribe look on, throning the nairow vale. 
And what of gradual rise (he shelving comb 
Displayed, or steeper eminence of wood. 
Broken with crags and sunny slope of green. 
And grassy platform. With the Elders sate 
The Queen and Prince, their rank's prerogative. 
Excluded else for sex unfit, and youth 
For counsel immature. Before the arch, 
To that rude fane, nide portal, stands the Cross, 
By Madoc's hand victorious p!a,nted there. 
And, lo. Prince Madoo come:! ! no longer mailed 
In anas of mortal might ; the spear and sword, 
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Tlie hauberk and the helmet laid aside, 

Gorget and gauntlet, greaves and shield, — he comes 

In peaceful tunic clad, and mantle long ; 

His hyadnthine locks now shadowing 

That face, which late, with ivon overhrowed, 

Sti'uck {torn within the aventayle such awe 

And terror to the heart. Bareheaded he, 

Following the servant of the altar, leads 

The reverential train. Before them, raised 

On high, tlie sacred images are borne ; 

There, in fitint semhlance, holiest Mary bends 

In virgin beauty o'er her babe divine, — 

A sight which almost to idolatry 

Might win the soul by love. But who can gaze 

Upon tliat other, form, which on the rood 

In agony is stretched ? — his hwids transfixed. 

And lacerate with, the body's pendent weight ; 

The black and deadly paleness of liis face, 

Streaked with the blood which from that crown of 

scorn 
Hath ceased to flow ; the side-wound slreaming stili ; 
And open still those eyes, imm which the look 
Not yet Ikath passed away, that went to. Heaven, 
"When, in that hour, the Son of- Man exclaimed, 
" Forgive them, for they know not what they do ! " 
And now, arrived before the cave, the train 
Halt : to the assembled elders, where they sate 
Ranged in half-circle, Madoc then advanced, 
And i-aised, as if in act to speak, Ma hand. 
Thereat was eveiy human sound suppressed ; 
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And every quidcened ear and eager eye 
Were centred on his lips. 

The Prince began : 
'^ Hoamen, friends, brethren, — friends we have been 

long, 
And brethi'en shall be ere the clay go down, — 
I come not here propounding doubtful things 
For counsel, and deliberate resolve 
Of searching thought ; but with authority 
From Heaven, to give the law, and to enforce 
Obedience. Ye shall worship God alone, 
The One Eternal. That Beloved One 
Ye shall not serve with offered fruits, or smoke 
Of sacrificial fire, or blood, or life ; 
Far other sacrifice he claims, — a soul 
Resigned, a will subdued, a heart made clean 
Prom all offence. Not for your lofs on earth, 
Menial or mighty, slave or highly-born, 
For cunning in the chase, or strength in war, 
Shall ye be judged hereafter : as ye keep 
The law of love, as ye shall tame your wrath. 
Forego revenge, forgive your enemies, 
Do good to them that wi-ong ye, ye will find 
Tour bliss or bale. This law came down from 

Heaven. 
Lo, ye behold Him there by whom it came ! 
The Spirit was in Him, and for the sins 
Of man He suffered thus, and by His death 
Must all mimkind be hiesf. Not knowing Him^ 
Te wandered on in eiTor ; knowing now. 
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And not obeying, what was error once 
Is guilt and.wilful wrong. If ever more 
Te bow to your false deities the knee, 
If ever more ye worship them with feast 
Or sacrifice or dance, whoso offends 
Shall from among the people be eut off, 
Like a corcupted member, lest he taint 
The whole with death. "With what appointed rites 
Tour homage must be paid, ye shall be taught; 
Tour children, in the way that they shall go, 
Be trained from childhood up. Make ye, mean- 
Tour prayer to that Beloved One who sees 
The secrets of all hearts ; aud set ye up 
This the memorial of his chosen Son, 
And Her who, blessed among women, fed 
The Appointed at hei lirPTst. and by hia cross 
Endured intensei nnguish, theiefore sharing 
His glory now, with sunbeams robed, the Moon 
Her footstool, and a wieath of stars her crown, 

" Hoamen, ye deem us children of a race 
Mightier than ye, and wiser, and by Heaven 
Beloved and favored more. From this pcre law 
Hath all proceeded, — wisdom, power, whate'er 
Here elevate the soul, and makes it ripe 
For higher powers and more esailed bliss. 
Share, then, our law, and be with us on earth 
Partakers of these blessing, and in lieiiven 
Co-heritors with us of endless joy." 
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Ere yet one breath or motion had disturbed 
The reverentisii hush, Erilljab rose. 
" My people," said the Queen, " fheir Glod is best 
And mightiest. Him to ivhom we offered up 
Blood of our blood, and of our flesh the flesh, 
Vainly we deemed divine; no spirit he 
Of good or evil, by the conquering arm 
Of Madoc mortal proved. What, then, remains, 
But that the blessing proffei-ed thus in love, 
lu love we take ? — Dehverer, Teacher, Friend, 
'First in the fellowship of faith I claim 
The initiatory rite." 

" I also," cried 
The venerable Priest Ayayaca, 
" Old as I am, I also, like a child, 
"Would learn this wisdom yet before I die." 
The Elders rose, and answered, " We and all ! " 
And from the congregated tribe burst forth 
One universal shout : " Great is the God 
Of Madoc ! worthy to be served is He ! " 

Then to the moantaiil rivulet, which rolled 
Like amber over its dark bed of rock, 
Did Madoc lead Erillyab, in the name 
Of Jesus, to his Christian family, ' 
Accepted now. On her and on her son, 
The Elders and the People, Llorien 
Sprinkled the sanclifj'ing waters. Day 
Was sciU'cely two hours old when he began 
Hjs work ; and, when he ceased, the sun had passed 
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The heights of noon. Te saw that blessed work, 
Sons of the Cymiy, — Cadog, Deiniol, 
Padarn, and Teilo ! ye whose sainted names 
Tour monumental temples still recoi-d ; 
Thou, David, still revered, who in the vale, 
Where, hy old Hatterill's wintiy torrents awoln, 
Bude Hodney rolls his raguig stream, didst choose 
Thy hermit home ; and ye who hy the sword 
Of the fierce Saxon, when the bloodier Monk 
Urged on the work of murder, for your faith 
And freedom fell, — Martyrs and Saints, ye saw 
This triumph of the Cymry and the Cross, 
And strucit your golden liarps to hymns of joy. 



TLALALA. 

As now the rites were ended, Caradoc 

Came from the ships, leading an Aztcca 

Guarded and bound. " Prince Madoc," said the 

Bard, 
" Lo ! the first captive of our arms I bring. 
Alone, beside the river I had strayed. 
When, from his lurking-place, the savage hurled 
A javelin. At the rustle of the reeds. 
From whence the blow was aimed, I turned in lime, 
And heard it whiz beside rae. Well it was, 
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That from the ships they saw and succored me ; 

For, subtle as a serpent in my gi'asp, 

He seemed all joint and flexure ; nor had I 

Armor to ward, nor weapon to offend, 

To battle all unused and unprepared ; 

But I, too, here upon this barbarous land, 

Like Elmur and like Arotian of old, 

Must lift the ruddy spear." 

" This ia no day 
For vengeance," answered Madoe, " else his deed 
Had met no mercy. Freely let him go ! 
Perchance the tidings of our triumph here 
May yet reclaim his country. — Azteca, 
Gto, let your Pabas know that we have crushed 
Their eomplots here ; beneath our righteous sword 
The Priest and his false Deity have fallen ; 
The idols are eonsamed, and, in their stead, 
The emblems of our holy ftwth set up, 
Wliereof the Hoamen have this day been made 
Partakers. Say to Aztlan, when she, too. 
Will make her temples clean, and put away 
Her foul abom.inatjon3, and accept 
The Christian Cross, thai Madoc then accords 
For^veneas for the past, and peace to come. 
This better part let her, of her free-will 
And wisdom, choose in time." 

Till Madoc spake. 
The captive reckless of his peril stood, 
Gazing with resolute and careless eye. 
As one in whom the lot of life or death 
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Moved neither fear nor feelbg ; but that eye 
Now sparkling with defiance, — " Seelt ye peace ? " 
He ci'ied ; " O weak and woman-hearted man ! 
Ah'eady wouldst thou lay the sword to rest? 
Not witli the burial of the sword this strife 
Must end ; for never doth the Tree of Peace 
Strike root and flourish, till the strong man's hand 
Upon his enemy's grave hath planted it. 
Come ye to Aztlon, then, in quest of peace ? 
Te feeble soula, if that be what ye seek, 
Ply hence ! Our Aztlan suffers on her soil 
No hving stranger." 

"Dothy bidding, Chief!" 
Calmly Cadwallon answered. " To her choice 
Let Aztlan look, lest what she now reject 
In insolence of strength, she take upon her 
Xu sorrow, and in suffering, and in shame, 
By strong compuUion, penitent too late. 
Thou hast beheld our ships with gallant men 
Freighted, a numerous force ; aud for our arms, — 
Surely thy nation hath acquired of them 
Disastrous knowledge." 

" Curse upon your arms ! " 
Exclaimed the Savage. " Is there one among you 
Dare lay that cowardly advantage by. 
And meet me, man to man, in honest strife ? 
That I might grapple with him, weaponless. 
On yonder rock, breast against breast, feir force 
Of limb aud breath and blood ; tiU one or both, 
Dashed down the shattering precipice, should feed 
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The mounliiin-ef^le ! — Give me, I beseecli yoii, 
That joy ! " 

" As wisely,'.' said Cynetha's son, 
" Thy foe might challenge thee, and hid thee let 
Thy strong right hand hang idle in the fray, 
That so his weakness with thy strength might cope 
In equal battle ! Not in wrongful war, 
The tyrftnta of our weaker bretbreu, 
Wield we these dreadful arms ; but when assailed 
By fraud and force, when called upon to aid 
The feeble and oppressed, shall wc not 
Then put our teri-ors forth, aad thunder-strike 
The guilty?" 

Silently the Savage heard ; 
Joy brightened in his eyes, as they unloosed 
His bonds ; he stretched his arms at length, to feel 
His liberty ; and, like a greyhound then 
Slipped from the leash, he bounded o'er the hills. 
Wliat was from early morning till noonday 
The steady travel of a well-girt man, 
He, with fleet feet and unfatiguahle. 
In three short hours hath traversed : in the lake 
He plunged, now shooting forth bis pointed arms, 
Arrow-like darling on ; recumbent now. 
Forces with springing feet his easier way ; 
Then with new speed, as freshened by repose, 
Again he breasts the water. On the shore 
Of Aztlan now he stands, and breathes at will, 
And wrings his dripping locks ; then through the gnte 
Purauc'd his way. 
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Green garlands deck the gate ; 
Gay are the templea with green houghs affixed ; 
The door-posts and the lintels hung with wreaths ; 
The fire of sacrifice, with flames hedimmed, 
Burns in the sunlight, pale ; the victims wait 
Around, impaljeijt of their death delayed. 
The Priest, before Tezealipoca's shrine, 
Watches the maize-strewn threshold, to announce 
The footsteps of the God ; for this the day. 
When to his favoi-ed city he vouchsafes 
His annual presence, and, with unseen feet, 
Imprints the maize-strewn threshold ; followed soon 
By all whose altars with eternal fires 
Aztlan illumed, and fed with human blood ; — 
Mexitli, woman-born, who from the womb, 
Child of no mortal sire, leaped terrible, 
The ai'med avenger of his mother's fame ; 
And he whose will the subject winds obey, 
Quetzalicoal ; and Tlaloc, Water-God, 
Aiid all the host of Deities, whose power 
Eequitos with bounty Aztlan's pious zeal. 
Health and rich increase giving to her sons. 
And withering in the war her enemies. 
So taught the Priests ; and therefore were the gates 
Gtreen-garlaiided, the temples green with boughs, 
The door-posts and the lintels hung with wreaths ; 
An il yonder victims, ranged around the fire. 
Are destined, with the steam of sacrifice, 
To greet their dreadful coming. 

With the traiu 
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Of 'Warrior-Clue& Coanacotain stood, 

That, when the Priest proclwmed tlie entered (rod, 

His lips before the present Deity 

Might pour effectual prayer. The assembled Chiefe 

Saw Tlalala approach, more welcome now, 

As one whose absence from the appointed rites 

Had wakened fear and wonder. " Think not ye," 

The youth exclaimed, " Owelesa impiety 

Could this day lead me wandering. I went forth 

To dip my javelin in the Strangers' hlood, — 

A sacrifice, methought, our Gods had loved 

To scent, and sooner hastened to enjoy. 

I fdled, and fell a prisoner ; but their fear 

Released me, — coward fear, or childish hope. 

That, like Yiihidthiion, I might become 

Their friend, and merit chastisement from Heaven, 

Pleading the Strangers' cause. They bade me go. 

And proffer peace. — Chiefs, were it possible 

That tongue of mine could win you to that shame, 

Out would I pluck the member, though my soul 

Followed its bloody roots. The Stranger finds 

No peace in Aztlan but the peace of death ! " 

" -Tia bravely said ! " Tuhidthiton replied, 
" And fairly mayst thou boast, young Tlalala ; 
For thou art brave in battle. Yet 'twere well 
If that same fearless tongue were taught to check 
Its boyish license now. No law forbade 
Our friendship with the Stranger, when my voice 
Pleaded for proffered peace ; that fault I shared 
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a with ttie King, and witli the Chiefi, 
The Pabas, and the People, — none foreseeing 
Danger or guilt ; but, when at length the Gods 
Made evident their wrath in prodigies, 
I jielded t« their manifested will 
My prompt obedience. — Bravely hast thou said. 
And brave thou art, young Tiger of the War ! 
But thou haat dealt with other enemies 
Than these impenetrable men, — with foes 
Whose conquered Gods lie idle in their chains, 
And with tame weakness brook captivil^. 
When thou hast met the Strangers in the fight, 
And in the doings of that fight outdone 
Yuhidthiton, revile him then for one 
Slow to defend his country and his faith ; 
Till then, with reverence, as beseems thy youth, 
Eespect thou his full fame." 

" I wrong it not ! 
I wroDg it not ! " cried the young Azteca ; 
" But truly, as I hope to equal it, 
Honor thy well-earned glory. — But this peace I — 
Kenounce it ! say that it shall never be ! — 
Never, as long as there are God^ in heaven. 
Or men in Aztlau ! " 

" That," the King replied, 
" The Gods themselves have answered. Never yet 
By holier ardor were our countrymen 
Possessed. Peace-offerings of repentance fill 
The temple courts ; from every voice ascends 
The contrite prayer ; daily the victim's heart 
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Sends its propitiatory steam lo HeaTen ; 
And, if the aid divine may be procured 
By the most dread solemnities of faith 
And rigor of severest penitence, 
Soon shaU the present influence strengthen us, 
And AzlJatj be triumphant" 

"While they spake, 
The ceaseless sound of aong and instrument 
Bung through the air, now rising lite the voice 
Of angry ocean, now subsiding 'soft 
As when the breeze of evening dies avay. 
The liorn, and shrill-toned pipe, and drum, that gave 
Its music to the hanA, and hollowed wood, 
Drum-like, whose thunders, ever and anon 
Commingling with the sea-shell's spiral roar, 
Closed the full harmony. And now the eve 
Passed on, and, through the twilight visible. 
The frequent tire-flies' brightening beauties shone. 
Anxious and often now the Priest inspects 
The maize-strewn threshold ; for the wonted hour 
"VTaa come, and yet no footstep of the God. 
More radiant now the fire of sacrifice, 
Fed to full fury, blazed ; and its red smoke 
Imparted to the darker atmosphere 
Such obscure light, as, o'er Vesuvio seen. 
Or piUared upon jEtna's mountain-head. 
Makes darkness dreadful. In the captives' eheeks 
Then might a livid paleness have been seen. 
And wilder terror in their ghastly eyes, 
Expecting momently the pang of death. 
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Soon in the multitude a doubt arose, 

Which none durst mention, lest his neighbor's fei 

Divulged, should strengthen his : the hour i 

And yet no fout Iiad marked the sprinkled mai/( 



THE ARRIVAL OF THE aODS. 



Now every moment gave their doubts new force, 
And every wondering eye disclosed the fear 
Which oa the tongue was ti'embling, when to the 

Kmg, 
Emaciate like some bare anatomy, 
And deadly pale, Tezozomoc was led 
By two supporting Priests, Ten painful months, 
Immured amid the forest had he dwelt, 
In abstinence and solitary prayer 
Passing his nights and days: thus did the Giods 
From their High Priest exact, when they enfore«d, 
By danger or distress, the penance due 
For public sins ; and he had dwelt ten months, 
Praying and fastii:^, and in solitude, 
Till now might every hone of his lean limbs 
Be fold, and in his starved and bony face 
The living eye appeared unnatural, — 
A ghostly sight. 

In breathless eagerness 
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The multitude drew round as he began : 
" O Ejng ! the Gods of Aztlan are not come ; 
They will not come before the Strangers' blood 
Smoke on tbeii- altara : but they have beheld 
My days of prayer, and nights of watchfulness, 
And fasts austere, and bloody disciplines. 
And have revealed their pleasure, Wlio is here 
Who to the "Wbite King's dwelling-place dare go, 
And execute their will?" 

Scarce had he said, 
When Tliilala exclaimed, " I ajn tlie man ! " 

" Hear then ! " Te^.ozomoc replied, '_' Ye know 
That self-denial and long penance purge 
The film aad foulness of mortality, 
For more immediate intercourse with Heaven 
Preparing the pure spirit ; and all eyes 
May witness that with no relaxing zeaJ 
I have perfovraed my duty. Much I feared 
For Aztlan's sins, and oft, in bittei-ness. 
Have groaned and bled for her iniquity ; 
But chiefly for this solemn day the fear 
Was strong upon me, lest her Deities, 
Estranged, should turn away, and we be left 
A spiritless and God-abandoned race, 
A warning to the earth. Ten weary months 
Have the raw mwze and running water been 
My only food; but not a grain of maize 
Hath stayed the gnawing appetite, nor drop 
Of water cooled my parched and painful tongue, 
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Since jestermorn aroae. Fasting I pi'ayed, 

And, praying, gashed myself; aod all night long 

I watched and wept, and supplicated Heaven, 

Till the weak flesh, its life-blood almost drained. 

Sunk with the long austerity; a dread 

Of death came over me ; a deathy chill 

Kail through my veins, and loosened every limb; 

Dim grew mine eyes ; and I could feel my heai-t. 

Dying away within me, intermit 

Its slow and feeble throhs, then suddenly 

Start, as it seemed exerting all its force 

In one laaf effort. On the ground I fell, 

I know not if entranced, or dead indeed, 

But without motion, hearing, sights or sense, 

Feeling, or breath, or life. From tliat strwige state, 

Even in such blessed freedom from all pain 

That sure I thought myself in very Heaven, 

I woke, and raised my eyelids, and beheld 

A light which seemed to penetrate my bones 

"With life and health. Befoi-e me, visible, 

Stood Coatlantona ; a wreath of flowers 

Cii'eled her hair, and from their odorous leaves 

Arose a lambent flame ; not fl.tftilly. 

Nor with faint flash or spark of eartlily flowers : 

From these, for ever flowing forth, there played. 

In one perpetual danee of pointed light, 

The azure radiance of innocuous fli-e. 

She spake : ' Heai", Aztlan ! and give ear, King ! ' 

She smd. ' Not yet the offended Gods relax 

Their anger; they require the Strangers' blood, 
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The foretaste of their hanquet. Let their will 
Be known to Aztlan, and the hrave perform 
Their bidding; I, meantime, wiU seek to soothe, 
With ail ft molher'a power, Mexitli's wi-ath. 
So let the maidens daily with fresh flowers 
Garland my temple. — Daily with fresh flowers 
Garland het temple, Aztlan 1 and revere 
The gentle mother of thy guardian God ! ' " 

" And let the brave," exclaimed young Tlalala, 
" Perform her bidding ! Servant of the Gods, 
Declare their will I la it that I should seek 
The Strangers, in the fii^t who meets my way 
To plunge ilie holy weapon ? Say tliou to me, 
' Do this ! ' and I depart to do the deed, 
Though my Ufe-blood should mingle with the foe's." 

" O hmve young Chief ! " Tezozomoc replied ; 
" With better fortune may the grateful Gods 
Reward thy valor ! Deed so hazardous 
They ask not, Couldst thou fi-om the mounlain- 

Tempt one of these rash foemen to pursue 
Thine artfiil flight, an ambushed hand might rise 
Upon the unsuspecting enemy, 
And intercept his way ; then hither^vard 
The captive should be led, and Aztlan's Gods 
On their own a!tai-s see the sacrifice. 
Well plea-^ed, and Aztlan's sons, inspirited, 
Behold the omen of assured success. 
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TIlou know'st that Tlaloc's annual festival 

Is close at hand. A Stranger's child would prove 

A yictiin, whose rare value would deserve 

His ceriain favor. More I need not say. 

Choose thou the force for ambush ; and thyself 

Alone, or with ^ chosen comrade, seek 

The mountain dwellers." 

Instant as he ceased, 
Ocellopan began : " I go with thee, 
Tlalala, my friend ! If one alone 
Could have i.h^hoaor of this enterprise, 
My love might yield it thee ; but thou wilt need 
A comrade. Tlalala, I go with thee ! " 
" Whom," the Chief answered, " should my heart 

select, 
Its tried companion else, but thee, so oft 
My brofher in the batlle ? We will go, 
Shedder of blood ! together will we go, 
Now, ere the midnight 1 " 

" Nay," the Priest replied, 
" A little while delay ; and, ere ye go, 
Devote yom'selveg to Heaven." Feebly he spake, 
Like one exhausted j gathering then new force, 
As with laborious effort, he pursued : 
" Bedew Mexith's altar with your blood, 
And go beneath his guidage. I have yet 
Strength to ofBciafe, and to bless your zeal." 

So saying, to the Temple of the God 
He led the way. The warriors followed him ; 
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And, witli Ilia cliiefs, Coanocotzin went, 
To grace with all soletnuity the rite. 
They pass the Wall of Serpents, and ascend 
The raa-^siTe fabric ; four times they surround 
Its ample square ; the fifth, they reach the height. 
Tliere, on the level top, two femple-towers 
Were reared : the one, Tezcalipoca'a fane, 
Supreme of Hea¥en, where now the wily Priest 
Stood, watchful for his. presence, aad observed 
The mtuze-strewn threshold ; his the other pile, 
By whose peculiar power and patronage 
Aztlan was blest, ~ Mexitli, woman^om. 
Before the entrance, the eternal fire 
Was burning ; bare of foot tliey entei^ there. 

On a bloc throne, with four huge silver snakes, 
Aa if the keepers of the sanctuary. 
Circled, with stretching neck, and fangs displayed, 
Mexitli sate ; another graven snake 
Belted with scales of gold his monster bulk. 
Around the neck a loathsome collar hung, 
Of human hearts; the fece was masked i^th gold; 
His specular eyes .seemed five ; one hand uproared 
A club ; the other, as in battle, held 
The shield ; and over all suspended hung 
The banner of the nation. They beheld 
In awe, and knelt before the Terrible God, 

" Guardian of Azilau ! " cried Tezozomoc, 
" Who to thy mortal mother hast assigned 
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The kingdom o'er sJl trees and arborets 

And herbs and fiowers, giving her endless life, 

A Deity among the Deities ; 

While Coatlaatona implores thy love 

To liine own people, they in fear approach 

Thy awfiil fane, who know do fear beside, 

And offer up the worthiest Bacrifice, — 

The blood of heroes." 

To the ready Chiefs 
He turned, and said, " Now stretch your arms, and 

The offering to the Gcod." They their hare arms 
Strelehed forth, and stabbed them with the aloe- 
Then in a golden vase Tezoaomoc 
Received the mingled streams, and held it up 
Toward the giant Idol, and exclaimed, 
" Terrible God ! Protector of our realm ! 
Receive thine incense ! Let the steam of blood 
Ascend to thee, delightful ! So mayst thou 
Still lo thy chosen people lend thine aid; 
And these blaspheming Strangers from the earth 
Be swept away, as erst the monster race 
Of Mammuth, Heaven's fierce ministers of wrath. 
Who drained the lakes in thirst, and for their food 
Exterminated nations. And as when, 
Their dreadful ministry of death fulfilled, 
Ipalnemoani, by whom we live, 
Bade thee go forth, and with thy lightnings fill 
The vault of Heaven, and wifh thy thunders rock 
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The rooted earth, tiU of the monster race 
Only their monumental bones remained ; 
So arm thy favored people with thy might, 
Terrible God ! and purify the laud 
From these blaspheming foes ! " 

Ho said, and gave 
OceUopan the vase. " Chiefs, ye have poured 
Tour strength and courage to the Terrible God, 
Devoted to his service : take ye now 
The beverage he haih hallowed. In your youth 
Ye have quaffed manly blood, that manly thoughts 
Might ripen in your hearls ; so now with this, 
Which mingling from such noble veins hath flowed. 
Increase of valor drink, and added force." 
Ocellopan received the bloody vase. 
And drank, and gave in sUenee to his friend 
The consecrated draught ; then Tlalala 
Drained off the offering. " Braver blood than this 
My lips can never taste," quoth he ; "but soon 
Grant me, Mexitii, a more grateful cup,- — - 
The Stranger's life." 

" Ai'e all the rites performed ? " 
Ocellopan inquired. " Yea, all is done," 
Answered the Priest. " Go, and (he guardian God 
Of AzUan be your guide ! " 

They left the fane. 
Lo ! as Tezozomoc was passing by 
The eternal fire, the eternal Are shot up 
A long blue flame. He started ; he exclaimed, 
"The God! the God!" Tezoalipoca's Priest 
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Echoed the welcome cry, " The G!od ! the God ! 
For, lo ! hia footsteps mark the m^ze-strewn floor." 
A mighty shout from all the multitudes 
Of Aztlaii rose ; they cast into the fire 
The victims, whose last shrieks of agony 
Mingled unheeded with the cries of joy. 
Then louder from the spiral sea-shell's depth 
Swelled the full roar, and from the hollow wood 
Pealed deeper thunders. Round the choral band. 
The circling nohles, gay with goi'geous plumes, 
And gems which sparkled to the midnight Are, 
Moved in the solemn dance ; each in his hand. 
In measured movements lifts the feathery shield, 
And shakes a rattling baU to measured sounds. 
With quicker steps, the inferior chiefe without, 
Equal in nmnber, but in just array, 
The spreading radii of the mystic wheel 
Revolve ; and, outermost, the youths roll round, 
In motions rapid as their quickened blood. 
So thus with song and harmony the night 
Passed on in Aztlan, and all hearts rejoiced. 



THE CAPTURE. 

MiSAKTiME from Aztlan, on their enterprise, 
Stedder of Blood and Tiger of the War, 
Ocellopan and Tlalala set forth. 
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With chosen followers, through the sUent night, 
Silent they travelled on. After a way 
Circuitous and fer through lonely tracks, 
They reached the mountains, and, amid the shade 
Of thickets covering the uncultured slope, 
Their patient ambush placed. The chiefs alone 
Held on, till, winding in ascent, they reached 
The heights which o'er the Britons' mountain-hold 
Impended: there Ihey stood, and by the moon. 
Who yet, with undiminished liisire, hung 
High in the dark-blue firmament, from thence 
Explored the steep descent. Precipitous 
Ttie rock beneath them lay, a sudden cliff. 
Bare and unbroken ; in its midway holes, 
Where never hand could reach nor eye intrude, 
The eagle built her eyry. Fartha- on, 
Its interrupted crags and ancient woods 
Offered a difficult way. From crag to crag, 
By rocky shelf, hy trunk or root or bough, 
A pmnful toU and perilous, they passed ; 
And now, stretched out amid the matted shrubs, 
Which, at the entrance of the valley, clothed 
The rugged bank, they crouched. 

By this the stars 
Grew dim ; the glow-worm hath put out her lamp ; 
The owls have ceased their night-song ; on the top 
Of yon magnolia, the loud turkey's voice 
Is heralding the dawn ; from tree to free 
Extends the wakening watch-note, fer and wide, 
Till the whole woodlands echo with the cry, 
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Now breala the moroing ; but as yet no foot 
Hath marked the dews, nor sound of man is heard. 
Then flrat Ocellopan beheld, where near, 
Beneath the shelter of a half-roofed hut, 
A sleeping Stranger biy. He pointed him 
To Tlalala. The Tiger bobed arouad : 
None else was nigh. " Shall I descend," he said, 
" And strike him ? Here is aone to see Che deed. 
We offered to the Gtods our mingled blood 
Last night ; and now, I deem it, they present 
An offering which shall more propitiate them, 
And omen aui-e success. I will go down 
And kill ! " 

He said, and, gliding like a snake. 
Where Caradoc lay sleeping made his way. 
Sweetly slept he, and pleasant were his dreams 
Of Britain, and the blue-eyed maid he loved. 
The Azteca stood ovei' him; he knew 
His victim, and the power of vengeance gave 
Malignant joy. " Once hast thou 'scaped my arm ; 
But what shall save thee now?" the Tiger thought, 
Exulting ; and he raised his apear to strike. 
That instant, o'er the Briton's unseen harp 
The gale of movuiag passed, and swept its strings 
Into so ?weet a harmony, Ihat sure 
It seemed no earthly tone. The savage man 
Suspends his stroke ; he looks astonished round ; 
No human hand is near ; and, hark ! again 
The aerial music swells and dies away. 
Then first the heart of Tlalala felt fear; 
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He thought that some protecting spirit watched 
Beside the Stranger, and, abashed, withdrew. 

" A God protects him ! " to Ocellopan, 
Whispering, he said. " Didst tiou not hear tie 

sound 
Which entered into me, and fixed my arm 
Powerless ahove him ? " 

" Was it not a voice 
From thine own Groda to strengthen thee," replied 
His sterner comrade, " and make evident 
Their pleasure in the deed ? " 

"HayT'TIalala 
Rejoined ; " they spealc in darkness and in storms ; 
The thunder is their voice, that peab through 

heaven, 
Or, rolling \mderneath us, makes earth rock 
In tempest, and destroys the sons of men. 
It waa no sound of theirs, Ocellopan ! 
No voice to hearten ; for I felt it pas,s 
■Unmanning eveiy limh ; yea, it relaxed 
The sinews of my soul. Shedder of Blood ! 
I cannot lift my hand agmnst the man. 
Go, if thy heart be stronger." 

But meantime 
Young Caradoe arose, of his escape 
Unconscious ; and by this the stirring sounds 
Of day began, increasing now, as all 
Now to thou- toil betake them. Some go fell 
The stately tree ; some from the trunk low-laid 
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Hew the huge boughs ; here round the flre they 

The stake-points ; here they level with a line 
The ground-plot, and infix the ready piles, 
Or, interknitting them with osiers, weave 
The wicker wall ; others along the lake, 
From its shoa! waters, gather reeds and canes. 
Light roofing, suited to the genial sky. 
The woodman's measured stroke, the regular saw. 
The wain slow-creaking, and the voice of man 
Answering his fellow, or, in single toil, 
Cheering his labor with a cheerful song, 
Strange concert mode to those fierce Aztecas, 
Who, heast-like, in their silent lurkiug-place 
Couched close and still, observant for their prey. 

All overseeing, and directing all. 
From place to place moved Madoc, and beheld 
The dwellings rise. Young Hoel at his side 
Ran on, best pleased when at his uncle's side 
Courting indulgent love. And now they came 
Beside the half-roofed hut of Caradoc ; 
Of all the mountain-dwellings tliat the last. 
The little boy, in boyish wantonness. 
Would quit his uncle's bold, and haste away, 
"With childhood's frolic speed, then laugh aloud, 
To tempt pursuit ; now running to the huts. 
Now toward the entrance of the valley straits. 
But, wheresoe'er he turned, Ocellopan, 
With hunter's eye, pursued his heedless course. 
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In breath-suapeuding vigilance. All me ! 
The little wretch toward his lurking-place 
Draws near, and calls on Madoc; and tlie Prince 
Thinks of no danger nigh, and follows not 
The childish lure! Nearer the covert now 
Young Hoel runs, and stops, and calls again ; 
Then, like a lion, from his eouching-place 
OceUopan leaped forth, and seized his prey. 

Loud shrieked the affrighted child, as in his arms 
The savage grasped him ; startled at the cry, 
Madoc beheld him hastening through the pass. 
Quick as instinctive love can urge his feet 
He follows, and he now almost hath reached 
The encumbered ravisher, and hope inspires 
New speed ; yet nearer now, and nearer still, 
And, lo 1 the child holds out Us little arms I 
Tliat instant, as the Prince had almost laid 
His hand upon the boy, young Tialala 
Leaped on his neck; and soon, though Madoe's 

strength 
With frantic fury shook him from his hold. 
Far down the steep Ocellopan bad fied. 
Ah ! what avails it now, that they, by whom 
Madoc was standing to survey their toil, 
Have missed their Chief, and spread the quick alarm ? 
What now avails it, that, with distant aid, 
His gallant men come down ? Eegarding nought 
But Hoel, but the wretched Llman's grief. 
He rushes on ; and ever, as ho draws 
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Near to the child, the Tiger Tlalak 
Impedes his way. And now ttey reach the place 
Of ambush, and the ambushed band arise. 
And Madoc is their prisoner. 

Cswadoc, 
In vain thon leadest on Ihe late pursuit! 
In vain, Cadwallon, hath thy love alarmed 
Caught the first sound of evil ! They pour out 
Tumultuous from the vale, a half-armed tivDop ; 
Each with such weapons as his hasty hand 
Ci^ seize, they rush to battle. Gallant men, 
Your valor boots not ! It avails not now, 
"With such fierce onset that ye charge the foe, 
And drive with such fiill force tlie weapon home. 
They, while ye slaughter them, impede pursuit; 
And fer away, meantime, their comrades bear 
The captive Prince. In vain hia noble heart 
Swells now with wild and suffocating rage; 
In vsun he stru^les : they have bound his limbs 
With the tough osier, and his stni^les now 
But bind more close and cuttingly the band. 
They hasten on ; and while they bear the prize, 
Leaving their ill-doomed fellows in the fight 
To check pursuit, foremost afer of all, 
With unahating strength, by joy inspired, 
Ocellopan to Aztlan boars the child. 
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HOEL. 



Good tidings fi'avel fasl. Tlie chief is seen ; 
He hastens on ; he holds the child on high ; 
He shouts aloud. Through Aztlan spreads the news ; 
Each to his neighhoi' tells the happy tale, — 
Joy, joy fo Aztlan ! the Blood-shedder comes ! 
Tlaloc has given his victim. 

Ah, poor child ! 
They from the gate swarm out to welcome thee ; 
Warriors, and men grown gray, and youths an<J 

maids. 
Exulting, forth they crowd. The mothers throng 
To view thee, and, while thinking of thy doom, 
They clasp their own dear infants to the breast 
With deeper love, delighted think that thou 
Shalt suffer for them. He, poor chOd ! admires 
The strange array ; with wonder he beholds 
Their olive limbs, half bare, their plumy crowns, 
And gazes round and round, where all was new, 
Forgetful of his fears. But, when the Priest 
Approached to take him from the Wan'ioi''s arms, 
Then Hoel screMned ; and, from that hideous man 
Averting, lo Ocellopan he turned, 
And would have clung to him, so dreadful late. 
Stem as he was, and terrible of eye, 
Less dreadful than the Priest, whose dark aspect, 
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Which nature with her harshest characters 
Had featured, art made worse. His cowl was white ; 
His untrimmed hair, a long and loathsome mass. 
With cotton cords intwisted, clung with gum, 
And matted with the blood, which, every mora, 
He from his temples drew before the God, 
In sacrifice ; bare were his arms, and ameardd 
Black. But hia countenance a stronger dread 
Than all the horrors of that outward garb, 
Struck with quick instinct to young Hoel's heart : 
It was a feee whose settled siilIennesB 
No gentle feeling ever had disturbed ; 
Which, when he probed a victim's living breast, 
Setaiued its liard composure. 

Such was he 
Who took the son of Llaian, heeding not 
Hia criea and screams, and arms in suppliant guise 
Stretched out to all around, and atru^Hngs vain. 
He to the Temple of the Water-God 
Conveyed his victim. By the threshold, there 
The ministering Virgins stood, a comely band 
Of high-bom damsels, to the temple rites 
By pious parents vowed. Gladly to them 
The little Hoel leaped ; their 'gentle looks 
No fear excited ; and he gazed around. 
Pleased and surprised, unconscious to what end 
These things were tending. O'er the ruah-strewn 

They to the azure Idol led the boy. 

Now not reluctant, and they raised the hymn : — 
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" God of the Waters ! at whose will tlie streams 
Flow in their wonted channel, and diffuf^e 
Their plenty round, the blood and life of earth ; 
At whose command they swell, and o'et their bonks 
BuKt with resistless ruin, making vain 
The toils and hopes of man, — behold tliis child I 
O strong to bless, and mighty to destroy, 
Tlaloc ! behold thy victim ! so mayst (hou 
Restrain the peaceful streams within theti- banks, 
And bless the labors of the husbandman. 

" God of the Mountains ! at whose will the clouds 
Quster around the heights ; who scndest them 
To shed their fertilizing showers, and raise 
The drooping herb, and o'er the thirsty vale 
Spread their green freshness ; at whose voice the 

hills 
Grow black with storms ; whose wrath the thunder 

speaks ; 
Whose bow of anger shoots the lightning-shafts. 
To blast the works of man, — behold this child! 
O strong to bless, and mighty to destroy, 
Tlaloc! behold thy victim ! so mayst thou 
Lay by the fiery arrows of thy rage. 
And bid the genial rains and dews descend. 

" thou, Companion of the powerful Grod, 
Companion and Beloved ! when he treads 
The mountain-top, whose breath diiffuses round 
The eweel^ of summer; when he rides the waves, 
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Whose presence is the sunshine and tie calm, — 
Aiauh, green-robed Goddess, see this child ! 
Behold thy victim ! so mayst thou appease 
The sterner mind of Tlaloc when he flxiwns, 
And AztUin flourish in thy fostering smile. 
Young Spirits ! ye whom Aztlan's piety 
Hath given to Tlaloc, to enjoy with him 
For aye the cool delights of Tlalocan, — 
Young Spirits of the happy, who have left 
Your Heaven to-day, unseen assistants here,' — 
Behold youi- comrade ! see the chosen child, 
Who through the lonely cave of death must pass, 
Like you, to join you in eternal joy." 

Now from the rush-strewn temple fhey depart. 
They place their smiling victim in a car, 
Upon whose aides of pearly shell there played, 
Shading and shifting still, the rainbow light. 
On virgin shoulders is he borne aloft. 
With (knee before, and song and music round ; 
And thus they seek, in festival aiTay, 
The water-side. There lies the sacred bark, 
All gay with gold, and gai-landed with flowers : 
The virgins with the joyous boy embark ; 
Ten boatmen urge them on ; the Priests behind 
Follow, and all the long solemnity. 
The lake is overspread with boats , the sun 
Shines on the gilded prows, the featheij ciown'*, 
The sparkling waves. Green islets floit along, 
Where high-born damsels, under jasmme bowers, 
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E^e the sweet voice, to which the echoing oars, 

III modulated motion, rise and fall. 

The moving multitude along the shore 

Flows hke a stream ; bright shines the unclouded sky ; 

Heaven, earth, smd waters wear one feco of joy. 

Young Hoel with delight beholds the pomp ; 

His heart throbs joyfully ; and if he thinks 

Upon hia mother now, 'tis but to think 

How beautiful a tale for her glad eai" 

He hath when he returns. Meantime the maids 

Weave garlands for his head, and raise the song : — 

" Oh, happy thou, whom early from the world 
The Gods require ! not by the wasting worm 
Of sorrow cankered, nor condemned to feel 
The pang of sickness, nor the wound of wai', 
Nov the long miseries of protracted age ; 
But thus in childhood chosen of the God, 
To share his joys. Soon shall thy rescued soul, 
Child of the Stranger! in his blissful world, 
Mix with the blessed spirits ; for not thine, 
Amid the central darkness of the earth, 
To endm'e the eternal void,- — ^not thine lo live. 
Dead to all ohjecta of eye, ear, or sense, 
In the long horrors of one endless night, 
With endless being cursed. For thee the bowel's 
Of Tlalocan have blossomed with new sweets ; 
For thee have its immortal trees matured 
The fruits of Heaven ; thy corai-ades even now 
Wait thee, impatient, in their fields of hlisa ; 
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The God wiU welcome thee, his chosen diild, 
And Aiauh love thee with a mother's love. 
Child of the Sti-anger ! dreary is thy way ; 
Darkness and Famine through the cave of Death 
Must guide thee. Happy thou, when on that night 
The morning of the et«mal day shall dawn," 

So as they sung young Hoel's song of death. 
With rapid strength the boatmen plied their oars, 
And through the water swift they ghded on i 
And now to shore they drew. The stately bank 
Rose with (he majesty of woods o'erhung, 
And rocks, or peering through tlie forest shade 
Or rising tcom the late, and with their bulk 
Glassing its dark, deep waters. Half-way up, 
A cavern pierced the rook ; no human foot 
Had trod its depths, nor ever sunbeam reached 
Its long recesses and mysterious gloom : 
To Tlaloc it was hallowed ; and the atone 
"Which closed its entrance Derer was removed, 
Save when the yearly festival returned, 
And in its womb a child was sepulchred, 
The living vicdm. Up the winding path. 
That to the entrance of the cavern led, 
"With many a painful step the train ascend ; 
But many a time, upon that long ascent, 
Young Hoel would have paused, with weariness 
Exhausted now. They urge him on, — poor childl 
They urge him on I Where is Cadwallon's aid ? 
Where is the sword of Ririd ? where the arm 
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Of Madoc now ? Oh ! better had he lived, 
Unknowing and unknown, on. Arson's plain, 
And trod upon hia noble father's grave, 
With peasant feet, unconscious ! They have reached 
The cavern now, and from its mouth the Priests 
Roll the huge portal. Thitherward they force 
The soa of Llaian. A cold air comes out ; 
It chills him, and his feet recoil ; in vain 
His feet recoil ; in vmn he turns to fly. 
Affrighted at tlie sudden gloom that spreads 
Around : the den is closed, and he is left 
In solitude and darkness, — left to die. 



COATEL. 

That morn from Aztlan Coatel had gone, 
In search of flowers, amid the woods and crags. 
To deck the shrine of Coatlantooa ; 
Such flowers as, in the solitary wilds 
Hiding their modest beauty, made their worth 
More valued for its rareness. 'Twas to her 
A gratefiil task ; not only for she fled 
Those cruel rites, to which nor reverent use 
Nor frequent custom could familiarize 
Her gentle heart, and teach it to put off 
All womanly feeling, but tliat, from all eyes 
Escaped and all obtrusive fellowship, 
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She in that solitude might send her soul 
To where Lincoya wilh the Sti-amgers dwelt. 
She from the summit of the woodland heights 
Gazed oq the lake below. The sound of song 
And inatvument, in softened harmony, 
Had reached her where she strayed ; and she beheld 
The pomp, and listened to the floating sounds, 
A moment^ with delight : but then a fear 
Came on her, for she knew with what design 
The Tiger and Ocellopan had sought 
The dwellings of the Cjmiy. Now the boats 
Drew nearer, and she knew the Stranger's child. 
She w^ehed them land below ; she saw them wind 
The ascent ; and now fi'om that abhorred cave 
The stone is rolled away, and now the child 
From light and hfe is cavemed. . Coatel 
Thought of his mother then, of all the ills 
Her fear would augur, and, how worse than all 
Which even a mother's maddening fear could feign. 
His actual fate. She thought of this, and bowed 
Het lace upon her knees, and closed her eyes, 
Shuddering, Suddenly in the brake beside, 
A rustling startled her, and from {he shi-ubs 
A Vulture rose. 

She moved toward the spot, 
Led by an idle impulse, as it seemed, 
To see from whence tlie camon bird had tied. 
The bushes overhung a nariow chism 
"Which pierced the hill , upon it,-- mossy sides 
Shade-loving herbs and flowers luxuriant grew, 
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And jutting crags made easy the descent. 

A little way descending, Coat«l 

Stooped for tJie flowers, and heai-d, or thought she 

heard, 
A feeble sound below. She raised her head, 
And anxiously she listened for the sound, 
Not without fear. Feebly again, and like 
A distant cry, it came ; and then she thought, 
Perhaps it was the voice of that poor child. 
By the slow pain of hunger doomed to die. 
She shuddered at the thought, and breathed a groan 
Of unavailing pity ; but the sound 
Came nearer, aad her ti-embling heart conceived 
A dangerous hope. The Vulture fi-om that chasm 
Had fled, perchance accustomed in the eave 
To seek his banquet, and by living feet 
Alarmed : there was an entrance then below ; 
And were it possible that she could save 
The Strangei^s child, — oh, what a joy it were 
To tell Lincoya that ! 

It was a thought 
Which made her heart with terror and delight 
Throb audibly. IVom crag to crag she passed, 
Descending, and beheld a narrow cave 
Eater the hill. A little way tie light 
Fell ; but its feeble ghmmering she herself 
Obstructed hal^ as, stooping, in she went. 
The arch grew lofiier, and the increasing gloom 
Filled her with more affright; and now she paused, 
For at a sudden and abrupt descent 
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She stood, and feared its unseen depth : her heart 

Failed, and she back had hastened ; hut the cry 

Reached her agiun, the near and cei'tain cry 

Of that most pitiahle innocent. 

AgEun adown the dark descent she looked, 

Straining her eyes : by (his the strengthened sight 

Had grown adapted to the gloom around, 

And her dilated pupils now received 

Dim sense of objects near. Something below, 

White in the darkness, lay : it marked the depth. 

Still Coatel stood dubious ; but she heard 

The wailing of the child, and his loud soha ; 

Then, chnging to the i-odc with fearful hands, 

Her feet explored below, and twice she felt 

Firm footing, ere her fearful hold relaxed. 

The sound she made, along the hollow rock 

Ban echoing. Hoel heard it, and he came 

Groping along the side. A dim, dim light 

Broke on the darkness of Iiis sepulchre ; 

A human form drew near him : he spmng on, 

Screaming with joy, and clung to Coatel, 

And cried, " Oh, talce me from this dismal place ! " 

She answered not, she understood him not ; 

But clasped the little victim to her breast. 

And shed delightftil teara. 

But from that den 
Of darkness and of horror, Coatel 
Durst not convey the child, though in her heart 
There was a female tenderness, which yearned. 
As with maternal love, to cherish him. 
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She hushed hia clamors, fearful lest the sound 
Might reach some other ear ; she kissed away 
The tears that streamed adown his little cheeks ; 
She gave him food, which in tiie morn she brought. 
For her own wants, from Aztlan. Some few words 
Of Britain's ancient language she had learned 
From her Lincoya, in those happy days 
Of peace when Aztlan was the Stranger's friend ; 
Aptly she learned, what willingly he taught, 
Tenns of endearment, and the parting words 
Which promised quick return. She to the child 
These precious words addressed ; and if it chanced 
Imperfect knowledge or some difficult sound 
Checked her heart's utterance, then the gentle tone. 
The fond caress, intelligibly spake 
Affection's language. 

But when she arose, 
And would have climbed the ascent, the affrighted 

Fast held her, and his teare interpreted 
The prayer to leave him not. Again she kissed 
His tears away ; again of soon return 
Assured and soothed him ; till reluctantly 
And weeping, but in silence, he unloosed 
His grasp ; and up the difficult ascent 
Coiltel climbed, and, to the light of day 
Hetuming, with her flowers she hastened home. 
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THE STONE OF SACRIFICE. 

Who comes to Aztlan, iMundlng like a deer 

Along the plain? The herald of succew; 

For, lo ! his loeks are brsuded, and hia loins 

Cinctured with white ; and, see ! he lifts the shield, 

And brandishes the sword. The popnlace 

Flock round, impatient for the tale of joy. 

And follow to the palace in his path. 

Joy ■ joy I the Tiger hath achieved his quest ! 

They bring a captive home ! Triumphantly 

Coanocotzin and his Chiefs go forth 

To greet the youth triumphant, and receive 

The victim, whom the gracious Gods have given, 

Sure omen and first-fruits of victory. 

A woman leads the ti-ain, yoimg, beautiful, — 

More beautiful for that translucent joy 

Fluslung her cheek, and sparkling in her eye ; 

Her hiur is twined with festal flowers, her robe 

With flowing wreaths adorned ; she holds a child, — 

He, too, bedecked and garlanded with flowers, — 

And, lifting him, with agile force of arm. 

In graceful action, to harmonious step 

Accordant, leads the dance. It is the wife 

Of TIalala, who, with hia child,' goes forth 

To meet her hero -husband. 

And, behold, 
The Tiger comes ! and, ere the shouts and sounds 
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Of gratulalion cease, his followers bear 

The captive Prince. At that so-welcome sight, 

Loud rose the glad acclaim ; nor knew they yet 

That he who there lay patient in his bonds, 

Expecting the inevitable lot, 

Was Madoc. Patient in his bonds he lay. 

Exhausted with vain efforts, hopeless now, 

And silently resigned. But when (he King 

Approached the prisoner, and beheld hb face, 

And knew the Chief of Strangers, at that sound 

Electric joy shot through the multitude, 

And, like Ihe raging of the hurricane. 

Their thundering transports pealed, A deeper joy, 

A nobler triumph, kindled Tlalala, 

As, limb by limb, his eye surveyed the Prince 

iWith a calm fierceness. And, by this, the Prieste 

Approached their vicljm, clad in vestments white 

Of sacrifice, which from the shouldei's fell. 

As from the breast, unbending, broad and straight. 

Leaving theb black arms bare. The blood-red robe, 

The turkois pendent froni hia down-drawn lip. 

The crown of glossy plum^e, whose green hue 

Vied with hia emerald ear-drops, marked their Chief, 

Tezozomoc : his thin and ghastly cheek. 

Which— save the temple serpents, when he brought 

Their human banquet — never hving eye 

Rejoiced to see, became more ghastly now. 

As, in Mexitli's name, upon the Prince 

He laid his murtherous hand, Bui, as he spake, 

Up darted Tlalala his eagle glauce. — 
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" Away ! away ! he shall not perish so ! " 
The warrior cried ; " not tamely, by the knife, 
Nor on the jasper-stone, his blood shall How ! 
The Gods of Aztlan love a Warrior-Priest ! 
I am their Priest to-day ! " 



Ran through the trmn ; nor waited he to hear 
DeDial thence, but on the multitude 
Aloud he called ; " When flrat our fathers seized 
This land, there was a savage chief who stopped 
Their progi-ess. He had gained the rank he bore, 
By long probation: stripes, which laid bis flesh 
AD bleeding bare, had forced not one complaint ; 
Not when the working bowels might be seen, 
One movement ; hand-bound, he had been confined 
Where myriad insects on his nakedness 
Infixed their venomous anger, and no start, 
No shudder, shook his frame ; last, in a net 
Suspended, he had felt the agony 
■Of fire, which to his bones and marrow pierced, 
And breathed the suffocating smoke which filled 
His lungs with fire, without a groan, a breath, 
A look, betokening sense ; so gallantly 
Had he subdued his nature. This brave man 
Met Aztlan in the war, and put her Chiefs 
To shame. Our Elders have-not yet forgot 
How from the slaughtered brother of their King 
He stripped the skin, and formed of it a drum, 
"Whose sound affrighted armies. With this man 
My father coped in battle ; here he led him, 

VOL. V. U 
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An offering to the God ; and, man to man, 
He slew him here in fight. I was a child, 
Just old. enough to lift my father's shield; 
But I remember, on that glorious day, 
"When from the sacred combat he returned, 
His red hands reeking with the hot heart's blood. 
How itt his anas he t©ok me, and besought 
The God whom he had served, to bless his boy, 
And make mo like my fatlier. Men of Aztlan, 
Mexitli heard his prayer: here I have brought 
The Stranger-Chief, the noblest eacrifloe 
That ever graced the altar of the God ; 
I^et, then, his death be noble ! so my boy 
Shall,- in the day of battle, think of me. 
And, as I followed my brave father's steps, 
Pursue my path of glory." 

Ere the Priest 
Could frame denial, had the Monai-eh's look 
Given his assent. " Refuse not this," he said, 
" servant of the Gods I He hath not here 
His arms to save him ; and the Tigei''s strength 
Yields to no mortal might." Then for his sword 
He called, and bade Yuhidthiton address 
The Stranger-Chie£ 

Yuhidthiton began : 
" The Gods of Aztlan triumph, and thy blood 
Must wet their altars. Prince, thou shalt not die 
The coward's death, but, s worded and in fight. 
Fall as becomes the valiant. Should thine arm 
Subdue in battle six successive foes, 
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Life, liberty, and glory will repay 

The noble conquest, Madoc, hope not this ! 

Strong are the brave of Aztlau ! " 

Then they loosed 
The Ocean Chieftain's bonds; they rent away 
His garments ; and, with songs and shouts of joy. 
They led him to the Stone of Sacrifico. 
Round was that Stone of Blood ; the half-raiaed arm 
Of one of manly growth, who stood below, 
Might rest upon its height ; the circie small, 
All active hoy might almost bound across. 
Nor needed for the combat ampler space ; 
For in the centre was the prisoner's foot 
Fast fettered down. Thus fettered, Madoc stood. 
He held a buckler, light and small, of cane, 
O'erlaid with beaten gold ; his sword, the King, 
Honoring a noble enemy, had given, 
A weapon tried in war, — to Madoc's grasp 
Strange and unwieldy ; 'twas a broad, strong staff, 
Set thick with transverse stones, on either side 
Keen-edged as Syrian steel. But, when he felt 
The "weapon, Madoc called to mind his deeds 
Done on the Saxon in his fathers' land, 
And hope arose witliin him. Nor, though now 
Naked he stood, did fear for that assail 
His steady heart ; for often liad he seen 
His gallant countrymen, with naked breasts, 
Rush on their iron-coated enemy, 
And win the conquest. 

Now hath TIalala 
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Arrayed himself for battle. First, he donned 
A gipion, quilted close of gossampine ; 
O'er that a jointed mail of plates of gold, 
Bespotted like the tiger's speckled pride, 
To speak his rank ; it clad his arms half-way, 
Half-way hia thighs ; but cuishes had he none, 
Nor gamitlela, nor feet-armor. Oa his helm 
There yawned the semblance of a tiger's head, 
The long, white teeth extended, as for prey ; 
Proud crest, to blazon his proud title forth. 
And now toward the filial stage, equipped 
For flghi, he went; when, from the press behind, 
A warrior's Toice was heard, and clad in arms, 
And shaking in his angry grasp the sword, 
Ocellopan rushed on, and cried aloud, 
And for himself the lioly combat claimed. 
The Tiger, heedless of his clamor, sprung 
Upon the stone, and tmned him to the war. 
Fiei-ce leaping forward came Oeellopan, 
And bounded up the ascent, and seized his arm. 
" Why wouldat thou rob me of a deed like this ? 
Equal our peril in the enterprise. 
Equal our merit : thou wouldst reap alone 
The guerdon ! Never shall my children lift 
Their little hands at thee, and say, ' Lo, there 
The Chief who slew the White King I ' Tlalola, 
Trust to the lot, or turn on me, and prove, 
By the best chance to which the brave appeal, 
Who best deserves this glory ! " 

Stung to wrath. 
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The Tiger anawered not : lie raised hie sword, 

And they had rushed to battle ; but the Priests 

Came hastening up, aud by their common Gods, 

And by tlieir common country, bade them cease 

Their impious strife, and let the lot decide 

From whom Mexitli should that day receive 

His noble victim. Both unsatisfied, 

But both obedient, iieard. Two equa] shafts, 

As outwardly they seemed, the Paba brought; 

His mantle hid their points ; and Tlalala 

Drew forth the broken stave. A bitter smile 

Darkened his cheek, as angrily he cast 

To earth the hostile lot. " Shedder of Blood, 

Thine is the first adventure ! " he esdauned ; 

" But thou mayst perish here 1 " And in his heart 

The Tiger hoped Ocellopan might fall, 

As, snlletJy retiring from the stage. 

He mingled witit the crowd. 

And now opposed 
In battle, on the Stone of Sacrifice, 
Prince Madoc and the Life-Destroyer stood. 
This, clad in arms complete, free to advance 
In quick assault or shun the threatened blow, 
"Wielding his wonted sword ; the other, stripped, 
Save of that fragile shield, of all defence ; 
His weapon strange and cumbrous ; and pinned 
Disabled from all onset, all retreat. [down. 

With looks of greedy joy, Oceliopan 
Surveyed his foe, and wondered to behold 
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The breast so troad, tlie bare and brawny limbs 

Of matclilesa strength. The eye of Madoc, too, 

Dwelt on his foe ; his countenaace was calm, 

Something more pale than wonted, like a man 

Prepared to meet his death. The Azteca 

Fiercely began tie fight ; now here, now there, 

Aright, aleft, above, below, he wheeled 

The rapid sword : still Madoc's rapid eye 

Pursued the motion, and his ready shield, 

in prompt interposition, caught tlie blow, 

Or turned its edge aside. Nor did the Prince 

Tet aim the sword to wound, hut held it forth. 

Another shield, to save him, till his hand. 

Familiar with its weight and shape uncouth, 

Might wield it weU to vengeance. Thus he stood. 

Baffling the impatient enemy, who now 

Waxed wrathfiil, thus to waste in idle strokes, 

Keiterate so oft, his bootless strength. 

And now yet more exasperate he grew ; 

For from the eager multitude was heard, 

Amid the din of undistinguished sounds. 

The Tiger's murmured name, as though they thought, 

Had he been on the Stone, ere this, besure. 

The Gods had tasted of their sacrifice, 

How all too long delayed. Then flercelier, 

And yet mote rapidly, he drove the sword ; 

But still the wary Prince or met its fall. 

And broke the force, or bent him from the blow ; 

And now retiring, and advancing now. 

As one free foot pei-mitted, still provoked, 
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And baffled still, the savage ; and sometimes 
"With cautious strength did Madoc aim attack. 
Mastering each moment now with ablei' sway 
The acquainted sword. But, though as yet unharmed 
In life or limb, more perilous the strife 
Grew momently ; for with repeated strokes, 
Battered and broken now, the shield bung loose ; 
And shouts of triumph from the multitude 
Arose, as piecemeal they beheld it fall, 
And saw the Prince exposed. 

That welcome sight, 
Those welcome sounds, inspired Ocellopan ; 
He felt each limb new-strung. Impatient now 
Of conquest long delayed, with wilder rage 
He drives the weapon. Madoc's lifted sword 
Eeceived its edge, and shivered wiih the blow. 
A shriek of transport haist from ail around ; 
For, ]o ! the White King, shieldless, weaponless. 
Naked before his foe 1 That savage foe, 
Dallying with the delight of victory, 
Drew back a moment to enjoy the sight, 
Then yeOed in triumph, and spi-ang on to give 
The consummating blow. Madoc beheld 
The coming death ; he dai-ted up his hand 
Instiuctively to save, and caught the wrist 
In its mid fell, and drove with desperate force 
The splintered truncheon of his broken sword 
Full in the enemy's face. Beneath his eye 
It broke its way, and, where the nasal nerves 
Branch in flne fibrils o'er their mazy seat, 
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Burst through, anH, slanting upwH.rd, in the brain 
Buried its jagged point. 

Madoc himself 
Stood at his fall astonished, — at escape 
Unhoped, aad sti-ange Buccesa. The multitude 
Beheld, and they were silent ; and they akiocl 
Gazing in ten-or. But far other thoughts 
Rose in the Tiger's heart : it was a joy 
To Tlalala; and forth he sprung, and up 
The Stone of Sacrifice, and called aloud 
To hring the Prince another sword and shield 
For his last strife. Then, in that intervaJ, 
Upon Ocellopan he fixed his eyes, 
Contemplating the dead, as though thereby 
To kindle in his heart a fiercer thirst 
For vengeance. Nor to Madoc was the sting 
Of anger wanting, when in Tlalala 
He knew the captive whom his mercy freed, 
The maa whose ambush had that day destroyed 
Young Hoel and himself; for sure he deemed 
Young Hoel was with God, and he himself 
At his death-day arrived. And now he grasped 
A second sword, and held another shield; 
And from the Stone of Blood Ocellopan 
"Was borne away ; and fresh in arms, and fierce 
"With all that makes a savage thirst for war, — 
Hope, vengeance, courage, superstitious hate, — 
A second foe came on. By this, the Prince 
Could wield his weapon well; and, dreading now 
Leat in protracted combat he might stand 
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Again defeiiceleaa, he put forth his strength, 
As oft assailing as assailed, and watched 
So well the Tiger's- motions, and received 
The Tiger's blows so warily, and aimed 
His own so fierce and fest, that in the crowd 
Doubt and alarm prevailed. Ilanquel grew 
Pale at her husband's danger ; and she clasped 
The infent to her breast, whom late she held 
On high to see his victory. The throng 
Of the beholders silently looked on ; 
And in their silence might at times be heai-d 
An indrawn breath of terror ; and the Priests 
Angrily murmured, that, in evil hour, 
Coanocotzin had indulged the pride 
Of vaunting valor, and ft'om certain death 
Eeprieved the foe. 



Amid the multitude ; and they who stood 
So thickly thronged, and with such eager eyes 
Late watched the fight, hastily now broke up. 
And, with disordered speed and sudden arms, 
Ean to the city gales. More eager now, 
Conscious of what had chanced, fought Tlalala : 
And hope invigorated Madoc's heart ; 
For well he weened Cadwallon was at hand, 
Leading his gallant friends. Aright he weened : 
At hand Cadwallon was ! His gallant friends 
Came from the mountains with impetuous speed. 
To save or to revenge. Nor long endured 
The combat now : the Priests a-sceiid the stone, 
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And bid the Tiger hasten fo defend 

lEs country and Iiis Gods ; and, hand and foot, 

Binding the captive Prince, they hear him thence, 

And lay him in the Temple. Tfien his heart 

Resigned itself fo death, and lladoc thought 

Of Llaian and Goerry! ; and he felt 

That death was dreadful. But not so the King 

Permitted ; but not so had Heaven decreed ; 

For noble was the King of Aztlan's heart. 

And pure his tongue from falsehood : be had said, 

That by the wai-rior'a death should Madoc die ; 

Nor dared the Pabaa violently break 

The irrevocable word. There Madoc lay 

In solitude ; the distant battle reached 

His ear; inactive and in bonds he lay, 

Expecting the dread issue, and almost 

Wished for tlie perils of the fight aga-in. 



THE BATTLE. 

Not i.m])repared, Cadwallon found the sons 

Of Aztlan, nor defenceless were her walls; 

But, when the Britons' distant march was seen, 

A ready army issued fi-om her gates, 

And dight themselves to battle : these the King 

Coanocotziu had, with timely care, 

And pi'ovident for danger, thus arrayed. 
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Forth issuing ffom the gates, they met the foe ; 
And with the sound of sonorous instruments. 
And with their shouts and screams and yells, drove 

The Britons' feinter war-cry, as the swell 

Of ocean, flowing onward, up its course 

Repels the river-stream. Their darts and stones 

Fell like the raiadrops of the summer shower, 

So fast, and on the helmet and the shield, 

On the strong corselet and tlie netted mail, 

So innocent they fell. But uot in vain 

The bowmen of Deheuharth sent, that day, 

Their iron bolts abroad : those volant deaths 

Descended on the naied multitude ; 

And through the chiefiain's quilted gossampinc, 

Through feathery breastplate and effulgent gold. 

They reached the life. 

But soon no interval 
For archer's art was left, nor scope for flight 
Of stone from whirling sling. Both hosts, alike 
Impatient for the proof of war, press on ; 
The Azt«eas, to shun the arrowy storm ; 
The Cymry, to release their Lord, or heap 
Aztlan in I'uins, for his monument. 
Spear against spear, and shield to shield, and breast 
To breast, they met ; equal in force of limb 
And strength of heart, in resolute resolve. 
And stubborn effort of determined wrath : 
The few, advantaged by their iron mail ; 
The weaklier, armed, of near retreat assured 
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And succor close at hand, in tenfold troops 

Their foenien ovem umbering. And of all 

That mighty multitude, did every man 

Of either host, alike inspived by all 

That etinga to wiU and strengthens to perform. 

Then put forth all his power ; for well they knew 

Aztlan that day must triumph or must fall. 

Then sword and mace on helm and buckler rang. 

And hurtling javelias whin'ed along the sky. 

Nor, when they hurled the javelin, did tbe sons 

Of Aztlan, prodigal of weapons, loose 

The lance, to serve them for no second stroke : 

A line of ample measure still retained 

The missile shaft; and, when its blow was spent, 

Switily the dexterous spearman coiled the string, 

And sped again the artificer of death. 

Rattling, like summer hailstones, they descend. 

But from the Britons' iron panoply, 

Baffled and blunted, fell ; nor more availed 

The stony falchion there, whose broken edge 

Inflicts no second, wound ; nor profited. 

On the strong buckler or the crested helm, 

The knotty club ; though fast, in blinding showers. 

Those javelins fly, those heavy weapons fiUl 

With stunning weight. Meantime, with wonted 

strength. 
The men of Gwyneth through their fenceless foes 
Those lances thrust, whose terrors had so oft 
Aifrayed the Saxons, and whose home-driven poiiits 
So oft had pierced the Normen's knightly aims. 
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Little clid then his pomp of plumes bestead 

The Azteca, or glittering pride of gold, 

Against tlie tempered sword ; little his casque, 

Gay with its feathery coronal, or dressed 

In graven terrors, when the Briton's hand 

Drove in through helm and head the short-pilted 

,0r swung its iron weights with shattering sway, 
Which, where Ihey struclt, destroyed. Beneath tliose 

arms 
The men of Aztlau fell ; and whoso dropped 
Dead or disabled, him his comrades bore 
Away with instant caution, lest the sight 
Of those whom they had slaughtered might inspire 
The foe with hope and courage. Fast they fell, 
And fast were resupplied, — man after man 
Succeeding to the death. Nor in the town 
Did how the sight of tieir slain countrymen. 
Momentarily carried in and piled in heaps, 
Awake one thought of fear. Hark! through the 

streets 
Of Aztlan, how, from house to house and lower 
To tower, reiterate, Paynalton'a name 
Calls all her sons to battle ! -^ at whose name 
All must go forth, and follow to the field 
The Leader of the Ai-mies of the Gods, 
"Whom, in his unseen power, Mexitli now 
Sends out to lead his people. They, in crowds, 
Throng for their weapons to the House of Arms, 
Beneath their, guardian Deity preserved 
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Through years of peace ; and there the Pabas stood 

Within the temple-court, and dealt around 

The ablution of the Stone of Sacrifice, 

Bidding fhem, with the holy beyer^e, 

Imhibe diviner valor, strength of arm 

Not to be wearied, hope of victory, 

And certain faith of endless joy in Heaven, 

Their sure reward. — " Oh, happy," cried the Priests, 

" Your brethren who have fallen ! already they 

Have joined die company of blessed souls 5 

Already they, with song and harmony, 

And in the dance of beauty, are gone forth, 

To follow down Ilia western path of light 

Yon Sun, the Prince of Glory, from the world 

Eetiring to the Palace of his I'est. 

Oh, happy they who for their country's cause. 

And for their Gods, shall die the brave man's death ! 

Them will their country consecrate with praise, 

Them will the Giods reward ! " They heard the 

Intoxicate, and from the gate swarmed out 
Tumultuous to the fight of martyrdom. 

But when Cadwallon every moment saw 
The enemies increase, and with what rage 
Of drunken valor to the fight they rushed, 
He, against that impetuous attack. 
As best he could, providiug, formed the troops 
Of Britain into one collected mass : 
Three equal sides it offered to the foe, 
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Close and compact ; no multitucle could break 
The condensed slrength ; i(s narrow point pressed oa, 
Entering the throng's resistance, like a wedge, 
Still from behind impelled. So, thought the Chief, 
Likeliest the gates of Aztlan might be gained, 
And Hoel and the Prince preserved, if yet 
They were among mankind. Nor could tlie force 
Of hostile thousands break that strength condensed, 
Against whose iron sides the stream of war 
Rolled unavailing, as the ocean-waves, 
Which idly round some insulated rock 
Foam furious, warning with their silvery smoke 
The mariner far off. Nor could the pomt 
Of that compacted body, though it hore 
Eight on the foe, and with united force 
Pressed on to enter, through the muldlnde 
Win now its difficult way ; aa where the sea 
Pours through some strait its violent waters, swoln 
By inland fresh, vainly the oarmen there 
"With al! their weight and strength essay to drive 
Their galley through the pass, the stress and strain 
Availing scarce to stem the impetuous stream. 

And, hark ! above the deafening din of fight 
Another shout, heard like the thunder-peal, 
Amid the war of winds ! Lincoya comes, 
Leading the mountain-dwellers. From the shock 
Aztlan recoiled. And now a second troop 
Of Brilons to the town advanced, for war 
Impatient and revenge. Cadwalion these. 
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With tidings of their gallant Prince in thralled. 

Had. summoned from th? ships. That dreactfnl tale 

Eonsed them to fury. Not a man was left 

To guard the fleet j for who could have endured 

That idle duty? who could have endured 

The long, inactive, miserable hours, 

And hope and expectation, and the rage 

Of maddening anguish ? Eirid led them on ; 

In whom a brother's love had called not up 

More spiritrstirring pain than trembled now 

In every British heart, so dear to all 

Was Madoc On they came ; and Azllan then 

Had fled appaDed ; but in that dangerous hour 

Her faith preserved her. From the gate her Priests 

Bushed desperate out, and to the foremost rank 

Forced their wild way, and fought with martyr zeal. 

Through all the host contagious fury spread ; 

Nor had the sight that hour enabled them 

To mightier efibrta, had Mexitli, clad 

la all his im^ed terrors, gone before 

Their way, and driven upon his enemies 

Hi^ giant club destroying. Then more fierce 

The contliL-t grew ; the din of arms, the yell 

Of savage rage, the shriek of agony, 

The groan of death, commingled in one sound 

Of undistinguished horrors ; while the Sua, 

Retiring slow beneath the plaia's tar vei^e, 

Shed o'er the quiet hills his fading light. 
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Silent and solitary k thy vale, 
Caerraadoc, anci how melancholy now 
That solitude and silence ! Broad noonday, 
And not a sound of human life is there ! 
The fisher's net, abandoned in his haste, 
Sways idly in the waters ; in the tree, 
Where its last stroke had pierced, the hatchet hangs ; 
The birds, beside the mattock aud the spade. 
Hunt in the new-turned mould, and fearlessly 
Fly through the cage-work of the imperfect wall. 
Or through the vacant dwelling's open door 
Pass and repass secure. 

In Madoc's house, 
And on his bed of reeds, Goervyl lies. 
Her face toward the ground. She neither weeps 
Nor algha nor groans ; too strong her agony 
For outward sign of anguish, and for prayer 
Too hopeless was the ill ; and though, at times, 
The pious exclamation passed her lips, 
" Thy will be done 1 " yet was that utterance 
Rather the breathing of a broken heart 
Than of a soul resigned, Mervyn, beside, 
Hangs over his dear mistress silently. 
Having no hope or comfort to bestow, 
Nor aught but sobs and unavailing fears. 
The women of Caermadoc, like a flock 
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Collected in flieir panic, atand around 

The house of tlieir lost leader ; and they, too, 

Are mute in their despair. Ll^an alone 

Ih absent j wildly hath she wandered forth 

To seek her child ; and such the general woe, 

That none hath mai-ked her absence. Tet have they, 

Though unprotected thus, no selfish fear : 

The sudden, evil had destroyed all thought, 

All sense, of present danger to themselves, 

AU foresight. 

Tet new terrors ! Malina!, 
Panting with speed, bursts in, and takes the arms 
Of Madoe down, Goervyl, at that sound. 
Started in sudden hope ; but, when she saw 
The Azteca, she uttered a faint scream 
Of wrongful fear, remembering not the proofe 
Of his tried truth, nor recognizing aught 
In those known features save their hostile hue. 
But he, by worser fear abating soon 
Her vain alarm, exclaimed, " I saw a band 
Of Hoamen coming up the straits, for ill, 
Besure, for Amalahta leads tliem on. 
Buckle this harness on, that, being armed, 
I may defend the entrance." 

Scarce had she 
Fastened the breastplate with her trembling hands. 
When, flying from the sight of men in arms. 
The women crowded in. Hastily he seized 
The shield and spear, and on the threshold took 
His stand ; hut, wakened now to provident thought, 
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Groervyl, following, helmed him. There was now 
No tiine to gird the baldric on : she held 
Her brother's sword, and bade him look to her 
For prompt supply of weapons ; m herself 
Being resolved not idly to abide, 
Nor unprepared of hand or heart to meet, 
The issue of the danger, nor to die 
Eeluctant now. 

Rightly had they divined 
The Hoaman's felon purpose. "When he heard 
The fiite of Madoo, from his mother's eye 
He masked hb secret joy, and took his arms, 
And to the rescue, with the foremost band, 
Set forth. But soon, upon the way, he told 
The associates of his crime, that now their hour 
Of triumph was arrived ; Caermadoc, left 
Defenceless, would become, with all its wealth. 
The spoiler's easy prey, — raiment and anus 
And iron ; skins of that sweet beverage, 
Which to a sense of its own life could stir 
The joyful blood; the women, above all, 
Whom to the forest they might bear away. 
To be their slaves, if so their pleasure was ; 
Or, yielding them to Aztlan, for such prize 
Receive a royal guerdon. Twelve there were. 
Long leagued with him in guilt, who turned aside. 
And they have reached Caermadoc now, and now 
Bush onward where they see the women fly ; 
When, on the threshold, clad in Cimbric arms. 
And with long lance protended, Majinal 
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ReljufFi them from the entrance. At thai sight 
Suddenly quailed, they stood as midnight thieves 
Who find the master waking ; but ere long, 
Gathering a boastful courage, as they saw 
No other guard, pressed forward, and essayed 
To turn his spear aside. Its steady point. 
True to the impelling strength, held on, aufl thrust 
The foremost through the breast, and breath and 

blood 
Followed the redrawn shaft. Nor seemed the strife 
Unequal now, though with thar numbers they 
Beleagured In half-ring (he door, where he, 
The sole defender, stood. From side to side 
So well and awiiiJy- did he veei" the lance, 
That every enemy beheld its point 
Aimed at himself i^rect. But chief on one 
Had Malinal his deadly purpose fixed, — 
On Amalahta ; by bis death to quell 
The present danger, and cut off the root 
Of many an evil, certain else to spring 
From that accursed stock. On him his eye 
Turned with more eager wilfulness, and dwelt 
With keener ken ; and now, witli sudden step 
Bending his body on, at him be drives 
The meditated blow : but that ill Priuce, 
As chiefly sought, so chiefly fearing, swerved 
Timely aside ; and, ere the Azteca 
Recovered from the fi-ustraje aim, the spear 
Was seized, and from bis hold by stress and weight 
Of numbers wrenched. He, facing still the foe, 
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And holding at arm's length the targe, put bauk 
His hand, and called Goervyl, and from her 
Received the sword ; — in lime, for the enemy 
Pressed on so near, that, having now no scope 
To raise his arm, he drove the blade straight on. 
It entered at the moafh of one who stood 
With face aslant, and glanced along the teeth. 
Through to the ear ; then, slivering downward, left 
The cheek-£ap dangling. He, in that same point 
Of time, as if a single impulse gave 
Birth to the doable action, dashed his shield 
Against another's head, with so fierce swing 
And sway of strength, that this third enemy 
Fell at his feet. Astounded by such proof 
Of prowess, and by unexpected loss 
Dismayed, the foe gave back, beyond the reach 
Of his strong arm; and there awhile Ihey stood, 
Beholdbg him at bay, and counselling 
How best to work their vengeance upon him, 
Their sole opponent. Soon did they behold 
The vantage, overlooked by hasty hope, 
How vulnerable he stood, his arms and thighs 
Bare for their butt. At once they bent their bowa ; 
At once ten .arrows fled; seven, shot in vain. 
Rung on his shield ; but, with uuhappier mark. 
Two shafls hung quivering in his leg; a third 
Below the shoulder pierced. Then Malinal 
Groaned, not for anguish of his wounds, but grief 
And agony of spirit ; yet resolved 
To his last gasp to guard that precious post. 
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Nor longer able to endure afoot. 

He, fidlmg on his knees, receiyed unharmed 

Upon his shield, now ample for defence, 

Their second sliower, and sfjll defied the foe. 

But they, now sure of conquest, hastened on 

To thrust him down ; and he, too, felt his strength 

Ebbing away. Goervyl, in that hour 

Of horror and despair, collected still, 

Caught him, and by the shoulders drew him in, 

And, calUng on her comrades, with their help 

Shut to the door in time, and wilh then- weight 

Secured it, not their strength ; for she alone, 

Found worthy of her noble ancestry, 

In this emergence felt her faculties 

All present, and heroic strengtli of heart, 

To cope with danger and contempt of death. 

" Shame on ye, British women ! shame ! " exclaimed 

The daughter of King Owen, as she saw 

The trembling hands and bloodless countenance 

Pale as sepulchral marble ; silent some ; 

Othei^ with womanish cries lamenting now 

That ever, in unhappy hour, they left 

Their native land ; — a pardonable fear ; 

For, hark! the war-whoop! — sound whereto the 

Of tigers or hyenas, heard at night 
By captive from barbarian foes escaped. 
And waiidM'ing in the pathless wilderness, 
"Were music " Shame on ye ! " Goervyl cried '; 
" Think what your fatbei^ were, your husbands what; 
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And what your sons should be ! These savages 

Seek not to wreak on ye immediate death ; 

So are ye safe, if safety such as this 

Be wortli a thought ; and in the interval 

We yet may gain, by keeping to the last 

This entrance, easily to be maintained 

By us, though women, against foes so few : 

Who knows what succor chance, or timely thought 

Of our own friends, may send, or Providence, 

Who slumbereth not ? " While thus she spake, a 

In at the window came, of one who sought 
That way to win the entrance. She drew out 
The arrow through the arm of Malinal 
With gentle care, — the readiest weapon that, — 
And held it short above the bony barb, 
And, adding deeds to words, with all her might 
She stabbed it through the hand. The sudden pain 
Provoked a cry, and back the savage fell, 
Loosening his hold, and maimed for further war. 
" Nay ! leave that entrance open ! " she exclaimed 
To one who would have closed it ; " who comes next 
Shall not go thence so cheaply ! " — for she now 
Had taken up a spear to guard that way. 
Easily guarded, even by female might 
O heart of proof! what now avails thy worth 
And excellent courage ? for (he savage foe, 
With mattock and with spade, for other use 
Designed, hew now upon the door, and rend 
The wattled aides ; and they within shrink back, 
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For now it splinters through ; and, lo, the way 
Is open to the sjwiler ! 

Then once more, 
Collecting his last strength, did Malinal 
Rise on his knees, and over liim the maid 
Stands witli the i-eady spear, she guarding him. 
Who guarded hei' so well. Roused to new force 
By that esampled yalor, and with will 
To achieve one serrice yet before lie died, — 
If death indeed, (^ sure he thought, were nigh, — 
Mahnal gatliered up hia fainting powers ; 
And reaching fbrwai-d, with a blow that tlirew 
His body on, upon the knee he smote 
One Hoamau more, and brought him to the ground. 
The foe fell over him ; but he, prepared, 
Threw him with sudden jei'k aside, and rose 
Upon one hand, and with the other plunged 
Between his ribs the mortal blade. Meantime 
Amalahta, rushing in blind eagerness 
To seize Goervyl, set at nought tlie power 
Of female hands, and, stooping as he came 
Beneath her spear-point, thought with lifted arm 
To turn the thrust aside. But she drew bacit, 
And lowered at once the spear, with aim so sure. 
That on the front it met him, and ploughed up 
The whole scalp-length. He, blinded by the blood. 
Staggered aside, escaping by that cliance 
A second push, else mortal. And by this. 
The women, learning courage from despair. 
And by Goervyl's bold example fired, 
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Took heart, and, rushing on with one aecord, 
Drove out the foe. Then took they hope ; tbi' thea 
They saw but seven remmn in plight for war ; 
Aud, knowing tlieir own nimiher, in the pride 
Of strength, caught up slones, slaves, or axe,ior 

To hostile use conyei-ting whatsoe'er 

The hasty hand could seize. Such fierce attack 

Confused the ruiflan band ; nor had they i-oom 

To aim the arrow, nor to speed the spear, 

Each now beset by many. But their Pnnce, 

Still mindful of his purpoi't, called to them, — 

" Secure nay passage while I bear away 

The White King's Sister : having her, the law 

Of peace is in our power." And on he went 

Toward Goervyl, and with sudden turn. 

While on another foe her eye was fixed, 

fian in upon her, and stooped down, and clasped 

The maid above the knees, and, throwing her 

Over his shoulder, lo the valley straits 

Set off i — ill seconded in ill attempt ; 

For now his comrades are too close beset 

To aid their Chief, and Mervjn hath beheld 

His lady's peril. At the sight, inspired 

With force, as if indeed that manly garb 

Had clothed a manly heart, the Page ran on. 

And, with a bill-hook striking at his ham. 

Cut the back sinews. Amalahta fell ; 

The maid fell with him ; and she first hath risen. 

While, grovelling oa the earth, he gnashed his l«eth 
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For agony. Yet even in those pangs, 

Eemerabering still revenge, he turned and seized 

Goervyl's skirt, and plucked her to the ground. 

And I'olled himself upon her, and essayed 

To kneel upon her breast; but she clinched fest 

His bloody locks, and drew him down aside, 

Faint now with anguish and with loss of blood ; 

And Mervyn, coming to her help again, 

As once again he rose, around the neck 

Seized him, with throttling grasp, and held him 

Steange strife and hori'ible — till Malinal 
Crawled to the spot, and thrust into his groin 
The mortal sword of Madoc ; he himself. 
At the same moment, fainting, now no more 
By his strong will uplield, the service done. 
The few surviving traitors, at tlie sight 
Of their fellen Prince and Leader, now too late 
Believed tliat some diviner power had given 
These female arms strength for theii- overthrow, 
Themselves proved weak before tbem, as, of late^ 
Their God, by Madoc crushed. 

Away they fled 
Toward the valley straits : but in the gorge 
Erillyab met their flight ; and then fcer heart. 
Boding the evil, smote her, and she bade 
Her people seize, and bring them on in bonds, 
For judgment. She herself, with quickened pace. 
Advanced to know the worst ; and, o'er the dead 
Casting a rapid glance, she knew her son. 
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She knew him by his gaiinents, hy ihe work 
Of her own hands; for now his fa<;e, besmeared 
And black with gore, and stiffened in its pangs, 
Bore of the life no sembhiuce. " Glod is good ! " 
She cried, and closed her eyelids, and her lips 
Shook, and her countenance changed. But in her 

She quelled the natural feeling. " Bear away 
These wretches ! " to her followers she exclaimed, 
" And root tliem from the earth ! " Then she ap- 
proached 
Gtoervyl, who waa pale and trembling now, 
Exhausted with past effort ; and she took 
Gently the miuden'a tremulous hand, and said, 
" God comfort thee, my Sister ! " At that voice 
Of consolation, from her dreamy state 
Goervyl to a sense of all her woe 
Awoke, and burst into a gush of tears, 
" God comfort thee, my Sister ! " cried the Queen, 
"Even as he strengthens me. I would not raise 
Deceitful hope : but in his hand, even yet. 
The issue hangs; and he is merciful," 

Tea, daughter of Aberfraw, take thou liope ! 
For Madoc lives ! — he Uves to wield the sword 
Of righteous vengeance, and accomplish all 
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Madoc, meantime, in bonds and soUtude, 

Lay listening to the tumult. How his lieart 

Panted ! how then, with fruitless strength, he strove 

And sfj-uggled for enlargement, as the sound 

Of battle from without the city came ! — 

While all things near were siill ; nor foot of man, 

Nor voice, in that deserted part, were heard. 

At length one light and solitary step 

Approached the place ; a woman crossed the door : 

From Madoe's busy mind her image passed 

Quick as the form that caused it ; but not so 

Did the remembrance fly from Coiitel, 

That Madoc lay in bonds. That thought possessed 

Her soul, and made her, as she gai-Iauded 

The fane of Coatlantona with flowers, 

Tremble in strong emotion. 

It was now 
The hour of dusk ; the Pabas all were gone, — 
Gone to the battle ; none could see her steps ; 
The gate was nigh. A momentary thought 
Shot through her : she delayed not to reflect, 
But hastened to the Prince, and took the knife 
Of sacrifice, which by the altar hung, 
■ And cut his bonds, and with an eager eye. 
Motioning haste and silence, to the gate 
She led him. Fast along the f( 
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And fearfully, he followed to the chasni. 

She beckoned, and descended, and drew out, 

From iinderaeath her vest, a cage, — or net 

It rather might be called, so fine the twigs 

"Which knit it, — whei-e, confined, two flre-flies gave 

Their lustre. By that light did Madoc first 

Behold the features of his lovely guide ; 

And, Ihrough the entrance of the cavera gloom, 

He followed in full trust. 

Now have they reached 
The abrupt descent ; there Coatel held forth 
Her living tamp, and, turning, ■with a smile 
Sweet as good Angels wear when they present 
Their mortal charge before the throne of Heaven, 
She showed where little Hoel slept below. 
Poor child ! he lay upon that very spot, 
The last whereto his feet had followed her ; 
And, as he slept, his hand was on the bones 
Of one who years agone had perished there, — 
There, on the place where last his wretched eyes 
Cotild catcJi the gleam of day. But when the voice, 
The well-known voice, of Madoc wakened him, — 
His uncle's voice, — he started, with a scream 
Which echoed tlu-ough the cavern's winding length, 
And stretched his arms to reach him. Madoc hushed 
The dangerous transport, raised him up the ascent. 
And followed Coatel again, whose face, 
Though tears of pleasure still were coursing down, 
Betokened fear and haste. Adown the wood 
Tiiey went; and, coasting now the lake, her eye 
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First what they sought beheld, — a light cflnoe, 
Moored to tlie bank. Then ia her ai-ma she took 
The child, and kissed him with maternal love, 
And placed him in the boat r but when the Prince, 
"With looka and gestures, and imperfect words, 
Such as the look, the gesture, well explained, 
Urged her to follow, doubtfully she stood : 
A dread of danger, for the thing she had done. 
Came on her, and Lincoya rose to mind. 
Almost she had resolved : but then she thought 
Of her dear fether, whom that flight would leaye 
Alone in age ; how he would weep for her. 
As one among the dead, and to the grave 
Go sorrowing ; or, if ever it were known 
What she had dared, that on his head the weight 
Of punishment would fell. That dreadful fear 
Resolved her, and she waved her head, and raised 
Her hand, to bid the Prince depart in haste, 
With looks whose painful seriousness forbade 
All further effort. Yet unwillingly, 
And boding evil, Madoc from the shore 
Pushed off his little hoat~ She on its way 
Stood gazing for a moment, lost in thought, 
Then struck into the woods. 

Swift through the lake 
Madorfs strong arm impelled the light canoe. 
Fainter and fainter to his distant ear 
The sound of battle came ; and now the Moon 
Arose in heaven, and poured o'er lake and land 
A soft and' mellowing ray. Along the shore 
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Llaiiui was wandering with distracted steps, 
And groaning for her child. She saw the hoat 
Approach ; and as on Madoc's naked limha, 
And on his countenance, the moonheam fell, 
And as she saw the boy ia that dim light. 
It seemed as though the Spirits of the dead 
Were moving on the wafers ; and she stood 
With open lips that brealied noi, and fixed eyes, 
Watching the unreal shapes ; hut when the boat 
Drew nigh, and Modoc landed, and she saw 
His step substantial, and the child came near. 
Unable then to move or spealc or breathe, 
Down on the sand she sank. 

But who can tell, 
Who comprehend, her agony of joy, 
When, hy the Prince's care restored to sense, 
She recognized her child, she heard the name 
Of mother from that voice, which, sure, she thought 
Had poured upon some Priest's remorseless ear 
Its last vain prayer for life ? No tear relieved 
The insupportable feeling that convulsed 
Her swelling breast. She looked and looked, and 

felt 
The diild, lest some delusion should have mocked 
Her soul to madness ; then the gushing joy 
Burst forlh, and with caresses and with tears 
She mingled broken prayers of thanks to Heaven, 

And now the Prince, when joy had had its course, 
Said to her, " Knowest thou the mounlaiu-path ? 
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For I would to die battle." But, at that, 
A sudden damp of dread came over her. 
" Oh, leave us not ! " ahe cried, lest, haply, ill 
Should haTe hefellen ; " for I remember, now, 
How in the woods I spied a savage band 
Making towards Caeimadoc. God forefend 
The evil that I fear ! " — " "What ! " Madoc ci'ied, 
" Were ye, then, left defenceless ? " She replied, 
" All ran to arms ; there was no lime for thought 
!Nor counsel in that sudden ill ; nor one 
Of all thy people, who could ia that hour 
Have brooked home-duty, when thy life or death 
Hung on the chance." 

" Now God be merciful ! " 
Siud he ; for of Goervyl then he thought. 
And the cold sweat started at every pore. 
" Give me the boy ! — he travels all too slow." 
Then in his arms he took him, and sped on. 
Suffering more painftil terrors than of late 
His own neai' death provoked. They held their way 
In silence up the heights ; and, when at length 
They reached the enfraHce of the vale, the Prince 
Bade her remain, while he went on to spy 
The footsteps of the spoiler. Soon he saw 
Men, in the moonlight, stretched upon the ground ; 
And quiekeoing then his pace, in worst alarm, 
Along the shade, with cautious step, he moved 
Toward one to seize his weapons ; 'twas a corpse ; 
Nor whether, at tlie sight, to hope or fear 
Yet knew he. But anon, a steady hght. 
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As of a taper, seen in hia own home, 
Comforted him ; and, drawing nearer now, 
He saw his sister on her knees, beside 
The rushes, ministering to a wounded man. 
Safe that the dear one lived, then back he sped 
"Witli joyful haste, and summoned Llaian on. 
And in loud ta!k advanced. Erillyab first 
Came forward at the sound ; for she had fwth 
To trust the voice. " They live ! they live I " she 

" God hath redeemed them ! " Nor the Maiden yet 
Believed the actual joy ; like one astound, 
Or as if struggling with a dream, she stood, 
Till he came close, and spi-ead his arms, and called, 
" Goervyl ! " — and she fell in his embrace. 

But Madoc Ungered not ; his eager soul 
Was in the war : in haste he donned his arms ; 
And, as he felt his own good aword again. 
Exulting played his heart. " Boy ! " be exclaimed 
To Mervya, "arm thyself, and follow me ! 
For in this battle we shall bi'eak the power 
Of our blood-thirsty foe ; and, in thine age, 
Wouldst thou not wish, wliea young men crowd 

around 
To hear thee chronicle their fathers' deeds, — 
"Wouldst thou not wish to add, ' And I, ioo, fought 
In that day's conflict'?" 

Mei"vyn's cheek turned pale 
; then, with terror all suffused, 
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Grew fever-red. " Nay, nay ! " Goervyl cried, 
" He is too young for battles I " But the Prince, 
Witli erring judgment, in that fear-flushed cheek 
Beheld the glow of enterprising hope 
And youthful cours^e. " I was such a boy, 
Sister I " he cried, "at Counsyllt; and ttat day. 
In my firat field, wiHi stripling arm, smote down 
Many a tall Saxon. Saidst thou not but now. 
How bravely, in the fight df yeatei-day. 
He fleshed his sword ? and wouldat thou keep him 

And rob him of his glory ? See his cheek ! 
How it hath crimsoned at the unwoithy thought! 
Arm ! arm ! and to the battle I " 

How her heart 
Then panted ! how, with lafe regret, and vfun, 
Senena wished Goervjl then had heard 
The secret, trembling on her Hps so oft. 
So oft by shame withheld ! She thought that now 
She could have fiillen upon her Lady's neck, 
And told her all ; but, when she saw the Prince, 
Imperious shame forbade her, and she felt 
It were an easier thing to die than speak. 
•Availed not now regret or female fear ! 
She mailed her delicate limbs ; beneath the plate 
Compressed her bosom; on her golden locks 
The hehnet's overheavy load she placed ; 
Hung from her neck the shield ; and though the 

swoi'd, 
Which swung beside her, lightest she ha.d chosen. 
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Alike unwieldy for the mwden's grasp 

The sword and ashen lance. But, as she touched 

The murderous point, an icy shudder ran 

Through every fibre of her trembling frame ; 

And, overcome by womanly terror then. 

The damsel to Goervyl turned, and let 

The breastplate fall, and on her bosom placed 

The Lady's hand, and hiid her fece, and cried, 

" Save me ! " The warrior, who beheld the mt, 

And heard not the low voice, with angiy eye 

Glowed on the seemly boy of feeble heart. 

But, in Goervyl, joy bad overpowei'ed 

The wonder, — joy to find the boy she loved 

Was one lo whom her heart with closer love 

Might cling ; and to her brother she excltumed, 

" She must not go ! We women in the war 

Have done our parts." 

A moment Madoc dwelt 
On the fiilse Mervyn, with an eye from wheflee 
Displeasure did not wholly pass away. 
Nor loitering to resolve Love's riddle now, 
To Malinal he turned, where on his couch 
The wouudedyoutli was laid : " True friend," said he, 
"And brother mine, — for truly by that name 
I trust to greet thee, — if, in this near fighl. 
My hour aliould overtake me, — as who knows 
The lot of war ? — GSoervyl batli my charge 
To quite thee for thy service with herself; 
That so thou mayest raise up seed to me 
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Of mine Own blood, who may inherit liere 
The obedience of Ihy people and of IninI^" 
Matinal took his hand, and to bis lips 
Feebly he pressed it, saying, " One boon more, 
Father and^friend, I ask, — if thou shouldst meet 
Yuhidthilon in battle, think of me." 



THE VICTORY. 

Mekciful God ! how horrible is night 
Upon the plain of Aztlaa ! ihere the shout 
Of battle, the barbarian yell, the bray 
Of disaonaot instruments, the clang of arms, 
The shriek of agony, the groan of death, 
In one wild uproar and continuous din, 
Shake the atill air; while, overhead, the Moon, 
Regardless of the stir of this low world, 
Holds on her heavenly way. Stili unallayed 
By slaughter raged tlie battle, uni-elaxed 
By lengthened toil ; anger supplying still 
Strength undiminished for- the desperate strife. 
And, lo ! where yonder, on the teniple-top. 
Blazing alofti'ffie~sacril]cial fire. 
Scene more accurst and hideous than the war, 
Displays to all the vale ; for whosoe'er 
That night the Aztecas could bear away, 
Hoaman or Briton, tliither was he borne ; 
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And, as they Htrel<;lied him on the stone of blood, 

Did the huge tambour of the God, with voice 

Loud as the thimdeivpeal, and heard as far. 

Proclaim tjie act of death, more visible 

Than in broad dayhght, bj those midnight fires 

Disljnctlier seen, —r- sight that with horror filled 

The Cymry, and to mightier efforts roused. 

Howbeit, this abhorred idolatry 

Worked for their safety ; the deluded foes. 

Obstinate in their faith, forbearing still 

The mortal stroke, that they might to the God 

Present the living victim, and to him 

Xiet the life flow. 

Aiid now the orient sky 
Glowed with the ruddy morning, when the Prince 
Came to the field. He lifted up his voice. 
And shouted, " Madoc 1 Madoo 1 " They who heard 
The cry, astonished turned ; and, when they saw 
The countenance his open helm disclosed, 
They echoed, " Madoc I Madoc ! " Through the host 
Spread the miraculous joy, — " He lives ! he lives ! 
He comes himself in arms ! " Lincoya heard, 
As he had rwsed his arm to strike a foe. 
And stayed the stroke, and thrust him off, and cried, 
" Go, tell the tidings to thy covmtrymen, 
Madoc is in the war ! Tell them his God 
Hath set the White King free ! " Aslonialmient 
■Seized on the Azteea ; on all who heard, 
Amazement and dismay ; and Madoc now 
Stflod iu the foremost battle,, and hia sword — 
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His own good sword — flashed like the sudden death 
Of iighfning in their eyes. 

The King of Aatlan 
Heard and beheld, and in his noble heart 
Heroic hope arose. Forward he moved, 
And in the shock of battle^ front to front, 
Encountered Madoc, A sfrong-atatured man 
Coanocotzin stood, one well who knew 
The ways of war, and never yet in fight 
Had found an equal foe. Adown his back 
Hang the long robe of feathered royalty ; 
Gold fenced his arms and legs ; upon his helm 
A sculptured snake pwtenda the arrowy tongue ; 
Around a coronal of plumes arose, 
Brighter than beam the rainbow hues of light, 
Or than the evening glories which the sun 
Slants o'er the moving, many-colored sea, — 
Such (heir surpassing beauty ; bells of gold 
Embossed his glittering helmet, aiid where'er 
Their sound was heard, there lay the press of war, 
And Death was busiest there. Over the breast 
And o'er the golden breastplate of. the King, 
A fealhery cuirass, beautiful to eye. 
Light as the robe of peace, yet strong to save ; 
For the sharp fiilchion's baffled edge would glide 
From its smooth softness. On his arm he held 
A buckler overlaid with beaten gold ; 
And so he stood, guarding his thighs and legs, 
His breast and shoulders also, with the length 
Of his broad shield. 
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Opposed, in mail complete, 
Stood Madoc ill his stj-ength. The flexile chains 
Gave play to his full musdes, and displayed 
How broad his shoulders, and his ample breast. 
Small was his shield, there broadest where it fenced. 
The well of life, and gradual to a point 
Lessening, steel-strong, and wieldy in his grasp. 
It bore those blazoned eaglets, at whose sight, 
Along the March^ or where holy Dee 
Through Cestriao pastures rolls his tamer stream, 
So oft the yoeman had, in days of yore. 
Cursing his perilous tenure, wound the horn, 
Arid warden from ilie eastle-tower rung out 
The loud alaram-hell, heard lar and wide. 
Upon his helm no sculptured dragon sate, 
Sale no fantastic terrors ; a white plume 
Kodded above, fer-seen, floating like foam 
Upon the stream of battle, always where 
The tide ran strongest. Man to man opposed. 
The Sea Lord an5 the King of Azttan stood. 

Fast on the intervening bucltler fell 
The Azteea's stone falchion. "Who hath watched 
The midnight lightnings of the summer storm. 
That with their awM blaze irradiate heaven. 
Then leave a blacker night? So quick, so fierce. 
Flashed Madoc's sword, which, like the serpent's 

tongue. 
Seemed double, in its rapid whirl of light. 
Unequal arms ! for ou the British shield 
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Availed not the stone falchion's brittle edge ; 

And, jn the golden buclsler, Madoc'a sword 

Bit deep. Coanocotziii saw, and dropped 

The unprofitable weapon, and received 

His ponderous club, — that club, beneatli whose 

Driven by his father's arm, Tepollomi 
Had fallen subdued, — and fast and fierce he drove 
The massy weight on Madoc. From his shield. 
The deadening force communicated ran 
Up his stunned arm ; anon, upon his helm 
Crashing, it came ; — his eyes shot fire ; his brain 
Swam dizzy ; he recoils, he reels ; — again 
The club descends. 

That clanger to himself 
EecaUed the Lord of Ocean. On he spi-ung, 
Within the falling weapon's curve of death. 
Shunning its frustrate aim, and breast to breast 
He grappled with the King. The pliant mail 
Bent to his straining limha ; while plates of gold, 
The feathery I'obe, the buckler's amplitude, 
Cumbered the Azteca ; and from his aim, 
Clinched in the Briton's mighty grasp, at once 
He dropped the impeding buckler, and let fall 
The unfastened club ; which when the Prince be- 
held. 
He thrust him off, and, drawing back, resumed 
The sword that from his wrist suspended hung, 
And twice he smote the King; twice from the quilt 
Of plumes the iron glides ; and, lo ! tlie King — 
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So well his soldiers watch their monari^li's need-— 
Slialtes in hia hand a spear. 

But now a ery 
Burst on the ear of Madoc; and he saw, 
Through opening ranks, where Urien was coiiyeyed, 
A captive, to his death. Grief then, and skime 
And rage, inspired hira. With a mighty blow 
He deft Coaaocotzin's helm : exposed 
The monarch stood. Again the thunder-stroke 
Came on him, and he felL — The multitude, 
Forgetful of their country and themselves, 
Crowd round their dying King. Madoc, whose eye 
Still followed Urien, called upon hia men, 
And, thi-ough the broken army of the foe, 
Pressed to his rescue. 

But far off the old man 
Was borne with furious speed. Ririd alone 
Pursued his path; and through the thick of wai', 
Close on the captors, with aven^ng swoi'd. 
Followed right on, and through the multitude, 
And through the gate of Aallan, made his way, 
And through the streets, till from the temple-mound 
The press of Pabas and the populace 
Repelled him, while the old man was hurried up. 
Hark ! that infernal tambour ! — o'er the lake 
Its long, loud thunders roll, and through the hills. 
Awakening all their echoes. Ye accurst, 
Ye blow the fell too soon ! Te Dogs of Hell, 
The Hart is yet at bay 1 — Thus long the old man. 
As one exhausted or resigned, had lain. 
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Resisting not; but, at that knell of death 

Springing with unexpected force, he freed 

Hia feet, and shook the Pahas from their hold, 

And, with his armed hand, between the eyes 

Smote oae so sternly that to earth he fell, ' 

Bleeding, and all astound. A man of proof 

"Was Uiien in his day, thought worthiest, 

In martial thews and manly discipline, 

To train the sons of Owen. He had lost 

Youth's supple sleight ; yet still the skill remimied, 

And in hia stiffened limbs a strength which yet 

Might put the young to shame. And now he set 

His back against the fdtar, resolute 

Not as a victim by the knife to die, 

But in the act of battle, as became 

A man grown gray in aims. And in his heart 

There was a living hope ; for now he knew 

That Madoc lived, nor could tiie stru^le long 

Endure against that arm. 

Soon was the Way 
Lsud open by the sword ; for side by sidfe 
The brethren of Aberfraw mowed their path, 
And, following close, the Cymry drive alonj;. 
Till on the summit of the mound their cry 
Of victory rings aloud. The temple floor, 
So often which had reeked with innocent blood. 
Reeks now with righteous slaughter. Franticly, 
In the wild fury of their desperate zeal. 
The Priests crowd round the God, and with their 
knives 
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Hack at the foe, and call on him to save : 
At the Altar, at the Hoi's feet they fall. 
Nor with less frenzy did tlie multitude 
Flock to defend their God. Fast as they fell, 
New vit'tuns rushed upon the Bi;itish sword ; 
Aad sure that day had rooted from the earth 
The Aztecaa, and on their conquerors drawn 
Promiscuous ruin, had not Madoc now 
Beheld from whence the fearless ardor sprang : 
They saw Mexitli ; momently they hoped 
That he would rise in vengeance. Madoc seized 
A massy club, and from his azure throne 
Shattered the giant idol. 

At that sight 
The men of Aztlan pause ; so was their pause 
Dreadful, as when a multitude expect 
The Earthquake's second shock. But when they saw 
Eai-th did not open, nor the temple fall. 
To crush their impious enemies, dismayed, 
They felt themselves forsaken by their Gods : 
Then fi^m their temples and their homes they fled. 
And, leaving Azilan to the conqueror, 
Sought the near city, whither they had sent 
Their women, timely saved. 

But Tlalala, 
"With growing fiiry as the danger grew, 
Eaged in the battle ; but Yuhidthilon 
Still witJi calm courage, till no hope remained, 
Fronted the rushing foe. When all was vain, 
When back witliin the gate Cadwalloa's force 
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Resistless had compelled them, then the Chief 
Called on the Tiger : " Let us hear from hence 
The dead Ocellopan, the slaughtered King ; 
Not to the Strangers should their hones he left, 
O Tlalak ! " The Tiger wept with rage, 
Wifh generous fuiger. To the place of death, 
Where side hj side the noble dead were stretched, 
They fonght their way. Eight warriors joined 

their shields : 
On these — a bier which weL beseemed tlie dead — 
The lifeless Chiefs were laid. Yuhidthiton 
Called on the people ; " Men of Aztlan ! yet 
One effort more ! Bear hence Ocellopan ; 
Bear hence the body of your noble King ! 
Not to the Strangers should their bones be left!"' 
That whoso heard, with wailing and loud cries, 
Pressed round the body-bearers ; few indeed. 
For few were fhey wlio in that fearful hour 
Had eai's to hear, — but with a holy zeal, 
Careless of death, around the bier they ranged 
Their bulwark breasts. So toward the farther gaf« 
They held their steady way, while outei-most, 
In unabated valor, Tlalahi 
Faced, with Yuhidthiton, the foe's pursuiL 
Vain valor then, and fatal piety, 
As the fierce conquerora bore on their retreat. 
If Madoe had not seen their perilous sti-ife : 
Remembering Malinal, and in his heart 
Honoring a gallant foe, he called aloud. 
And bade his people cease the hot pursuit. 
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So, through the city gate, they bore away 
The dead ; and, last of all their countrymen, 
Leaving their homes and temples (o the foe, 
Tulildthiton and Tlalala retired. 



THE FUNEEAL, 

Southward of Aztlan stood, beside the Lake, 
A city of the Azteeas, by name 
Patamba. Thither, from the fli'st alarm, 
The women and infirm old men wei-e sent, 
And children ; thither they who from the fight, 
And from the Ml of AztJan, had escaped. 
In scattered bands repiured. Their City lost, 
Their Monarch slain, their Idols overthrown, 
These tidings spread dismay ; but to dismay 
Succeeded horror soon, and kindling rage, — 
Horror by each new eircuipstance increased : 
By numbers, rage emboldened, Lo! to the town. 
Lamenting loud, a numerous train approach. 
Like mountain torrents, swelling as they go. 
Borne in the midst, upon the bier of shields. 
The noble dead were seen. To tenfold grief 
That spectacle provoked, to tenfold wrath 
That anguish at«ng them. With their yells and 

groans 
Curses are mixed, and threats, and bitter vows 
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Of vengeance full and speedy. From the wreck 

Of Aztlan who is saved ? Tezozomoc, 

Chief servant of the Gfods, their favored Priest, 

The voice hj whom they spealc ; young TIalala, 

Whom even defeat with fresher glory crowns ; 

And full of fame, their conntry's rock of strenglh, 

Yuhidthitoa ; him to their sovereign slain 

Allied in blood, mature in wisdom him, 

Of valor unsurpassable, hy all 

Beloved and honored, — him the general voice 

Acclaims iheir King ; him they demand to lead 

Their gathered force to battle, to revenge 

Their Lord, their' Gods, their kinsmen, to redeem 

Their altars and their country. 

But tlie dead 
First from the nation's gratitude require 
The rites of death. On mats of mountain palm, 
Wrought of rare texture and of richest hues. 
The slaughtered warriors, side hy side, were laid; 
Their bodies wrapped in many-colored rohes 
Of gossampioe, hedecked with gems and gold. 
The livid paleness of the countenance, 
A mask concealed, and hid their ghastly wounds. 
The Pabas stood around, and, one by one, 
Placed in their hands the saci-ed aloe-leaves, 
With mystic forms and characters inscribed; 
And, as each leaf was given, Tezozomoc 
Addressed the dead : " So may ye safely pass 
"Between the mountains, which in endless war 
Hurtle, with horrible uproar, and frush 
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Of roeka that meet in battle. Armed wiUi this, 
In safety shall ye walk along the road. 
Where the Great Serpent ft'om hia lurid eyes 
Shoots lightning, and across the guarded way 
Vihrates his tongue of fire. Receive the third, 
And crojs the waters where the Crocodile 
In vain expects his prey. Your passport this 
Through the Eight Deserts ; through the Eight 

Hills fhis ; 
And this be your defence agiunst the Wind, 
Whose fury sweeps like dust the uprooted rocks. 
Whose keenness cuts the souh Ye noble Dead, 
Protected with these potent amulets, 
Soon shall your Spirits reacli triumphantly 
The Pakce of the Sun 1 " 

The flineral train 
Moved to Mesitll'3 teniple, Firsf, on high 
The noble dead were home ; in loud lament, 
Then followed all by blood allied to them, 
Or by a,lFuetioa's voluntary ties 
Attached more closely, — brethren, kinsmen, wives. 
The Peers of Aztlan, all who from the swoi-d 
Of Britain had escaped, honoring (he rites. 
Came clad in rich array, and bore the arms 
And ensigns of the dead. The slaves went last, 
And dwai-fs, the pastime of the living Chiefe, — ■ 
In life their sport and mockery, and in death 
Their victims. Walling, and with funeral hymoa, 
The long procession moved. Mexitli's Priest, 
With alt his seryanls, from the temple-gate 
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Advanced to meet the train. Two piles were built 

Within the sacred court, of odorous wood, 

And rich with gums : on these, with all their rohe*', 

Their ensigns, and their arms, they laid the dead ; 

Then lit the pile. The rapid light ran up ; 

Up flamed the Are ; and o'er the dwikened aky 

Sweet clouds of incense curled. 

The Pabas then 
Performed their bloody office. First they slew 
The women whom the slaughtered most had loved, 
Who most had loved the dead. Silent they went 
Towai-d the fatal stone, resisting not, 
Nor sorrowing nor dismayed, but, as it seemed. 
Stunned, senseless. One alone there was, whose 

cheek 
Was flushed, whose eye was animate with fire : 
Her most in life Coauocolzin prized. 
By ten years' love endeared, his counsellor, 
His friend, the partner of his secret thoughts ; 
Such had she been, such merited to be. 
She, aa she bared her bosom to the knife, 
Called on Tuhidthiton. " Take heed, O King ! " 
Aloud she cried, and pointed to the Priests ; 
" Beware these wicked men ! they to the war 
Forced my dead Lord. Thou knowest, and I know, 
He loved the Strangers ; that his noble mind. 
Enlightened by their lore, tad wiUingly 
Put down these cursed altars ! " As she sjiake. 
They di-iigged her to the stone. " Nay, nay ! " she 
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" There needs not force ! I go to join my Lord ! 
His blood and mine be on you ! " Ere she ceased, 
The knife was in her breast Tezozomoc, 
Trembling with rage, held up toward the Sim 
Her reeking heart. 

The dwarfs and slaves died last. 
That bloody office done, they gafhered up 
The ashea of (he dead, and coffered them 
Apart ; the teeth with them, which unconsumed 
Among the ashes lay, a single lock 
Shorn from the corpse, and his lip-emerald. 
Now held to be the Spirit's flawing heart 
In better worlds. The Priest then held on high 
The little ai-k which shrined his last remains, 
And called upon the people: "Aztecas, 
This was your King, the bountiful, the brave 
Coanocotzin ! Men of Aatlan, hold 
His memory holy ! learn from him to love 
Your country and your Gods ; for them to live 
Like him, like him to die. So from yon Heaven, 
Where in the Spring of Light his Spirit bathes. 
Often shall he descend ; hovei- above 
On evening clouds ; or, plumed wilh rainbow wings, 
Sip honey from the flowers, and warble joy. 
Honor his memory ! emulate his worth ! " 
So saying, in the tomple-tower he Imd 
The relics of the King. 

These duties done. 
The living claim their care. His birth, his deeds. 
The general love, thetgeneral voice, have marked. 
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Yuhiddiiton for King, Bareheaded, bare 
Of foot, of limb, scarfed oa\y round the loina, 
The Chieftain to Mexitli's temple moTed, 
And knelt before the God. Tezozomoc 
King over AztJan there anointed him, 
And over him, from hallowed cedar-branch, 
Sprinkled the holy water. Then the Priest 
In a black garment robed him, figured white 
With skulls and bones, — a garb to emblem war, 
Slaughter, and ruin, his imperial tasks. 
Nest in his hand the Priest a censer placed ; 
And while he knelt, directing to the God 
The steaming incense, thus addressed the King :, 
" Chosen by the people, by the Gods approved, 
Swear to protect thy subjects, to mainlaia 
The worship of thy fathers, to observe 
Their laws, to make the Sun pursue hia course, 
The clouds descend in rain, the rivers hold 
Their wonted channels, and the fruits of earth 
To ripen in their season; — swear, King! 
And prosper, as thou boldest good thine oath." 
He raised his voice, and swore. Then on his bri 
Tezozomoc the crown of Aztlan placed ; 
And in the robe of emblemed royalty, 
Preceded by the golden wands of state, 
YuhidthiCon went forth, anointed King. 
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When now the multitude beheld their King, 
In gratulaiions of reiterate joy 
They shout his name, and bid him lead them on 
To vengeance. But to answer that appeal 
TezoBomoc advanced. " Oh ! go not forth," 
Cried the Chief Paba, " (ill the land be purged 
From her offence ! No God will lead ye on, 
While there is guilt in Aztlan. Let tbe Priests 
Who from the ruined city iave escaped, 
And all who in her temples have performed 
The ennobUng service of Uer injured Gtods, 
Gather together now. 

He spake : the trwn 
Assembled, priests and matrons, youths and maids. 
" Servants of Heaven ! " aloud the Arch-Priest began, 
" The Giods had fevered Aztlan ; bound for death 
The White King lay : our countrymen were strong 
Jn battle, and the conquest liad been ours, — 
I speak not from myself, but aa the Powers, 
Whose voice on earth I am, impel the truth, — 
The conquest liad been ours ; but treason Iwked 
Id Aztlan, treason and foul sacrilege ; 
And Ihereibre were her children in the hour 
Of need abandoned ; therefore were her youth 
Cut down, her altars therefore overthrown. 
The White King, whom ye saw upon the Stone 
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Of Sacrifice, and whom ye held in bonds, 
Stood in the foremost flght, and slew jour Lord. 
Not by a Grod, Aztecaa ! enlarged 
Broke he his bondage ! By a mortal hand. 
An impious, sacrilegious, traitorous hand, 
Tour city was betrayed, your King was slain, 
Your shrines polluted. The insulted Power, 
He who is terrible, beheld the deed ; 
And now he calls for vengeance." 

Stern he spake. 
And from Mexitli'a alfar bade the Priest 
Bring forth the sacred water. In his hand 
He fflok the vase, and held it up, and cried, 
" Accurst be he who did this deed ! accurst 
The father who begat him, and the breast 
At which he fed ! Death be his portion now, 
Eternal infamy his lot on earth, 
His doom eternal hoiTors ! Let his name, 
■From sire to son, be in the people's mouth, 
Through every generation ! Let a curse 
Of deep and pious and effectual hate 
For ever follow the detested Dame, 
And every curse inflict upon his soul 
A stab of mortal anguish ! " 

Then he gave 
The vase. " Drink one by one ! the innocent 
Boldly, — on them the water hath no power; 
But let the guilty tremble 1 it shall flow 
A draught of agony and death to him, 
A stream of fiery poison ! " 
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Coiltcl 1 
What were tky hon-oi-s wlien the fatal vase 
Passed to thy trial, — wlien Tezozomoc 
Fixed his keen eye on thee ! A deathinesa 
Came over her ; her blood ran back ; her joints 
Sliook like the palsy ; and the dreadful cup 
Dropped from her conscious hold. The Priest ex- 
claimed, 
" The hand of God I the avenger manifest ! 
Drag her to the altar I " At that sound of death, 
The life forsook her limhs, and down she fell, 
Senseless. They dragged her to the Stone of Blood, 
All senseless as she lay ; — in tliat dread hour 
Nature was kind. 

Tezozomoc then cried, 
" Bring forth the kindred of this wretch accurst. 
That none pollute the earth 1 " An aged Priest 
Came forth, and answered, " There is none hut I, 
The father of the dead." 

" To death with hira ! " 
Exclaimed TezoEomoc ; " to death with him ; 
And purify the nation ! " But the King 
Permitted not that eiime. " Chief of tlic Priests, 
If he be guilty, let the guilty bleed," 
Said he; "but never, while I live and reign. 
The innocent shall suffer. Hear him speak I " 

" Hear me ! " the old man replied. " That fatal 

I never saw my child. At morn she left 
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The ciiy, seeking flowers fo dress the alirinc 

Of Coatlantona ; and that at eve 

I stopd among the Pabas in the gate, 

Bieaaing our soldiers as they issued out, 

Let them who saw bear witness." Tivo came forth, 

And teslificd Aculhua spalte the words 

Of trutk 

" Full well I know " the old man pursued, 
" My daughter loved the Strangers, — that her heart 
Was not with Aztlan ; hut not I the cause ! 
Te all remember how the Maid was given — 
She being, in trath, of all our Maids the flower — 
In sponsals to Lincoya, him who fled 
From sacrifice. It was a misery 
For me to sec my only chUd condemned 
In early widowhood f o waste her youth, — 
My only and my beautifullest girl I 
Chief of the Priests, you ordered ; I obeyed. 
Hot mine the feult, if, when Lincoya fledi, 
And fought among the enemi^, her heart 
Was with her husband." 

" He is innocent ! 
He shall not die!" Tuhidthiton exclaimed. 
" Nay, King Tubidlhiton ! " Aculhua cried, 
"I merit death. My country overthrown, 
My daughter slain, alike demand on me 
That justice. When her years of ministry. 
Vowed to the temple, had expired, my lOve, 
My aelflsh love, still suflered her to give 
Her youth to me, by filial piety 
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In widowhood detained. Tliat selflab crime 

Heavily, hea,vily, do I expiate ! 

But I am old ; and she was all to me. 

O King Yuhidtbiton ! I sisk for death ; 

In mercy, let me die ! cruel it were 

To bid me waste away alone in age, 

By the slow pain of grief. Give me the knife 

Which pierced my daughtei''s bosom ! " 

The old IB 
Moved to the altai- ; none opposed his way : 
With a firm hand he buried in bis heart 
The reeking flint, and fell upon his child. 



THE SPORTS. 

A TKANSITOBT gloom that sight of death 
Impressed upon the assembled multitude ; 
But soon the brute and unreflecting crew 
Turned to their sports. Some bare their olive limbs. 
And in the race contend ; with hopes and fears 
"Which rouse to rage, some ui^e the mimic war. 
Here one upon his ample shouldere bears 
A comrade's weight, upon whose bead a third 
Stands poised, like Mercury in act to fly. 
Two others balance here on their shoulders 
A biforked beam ; while on its height a third 
To nimble cadence shifts his glancing feet. 
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And shakes a plnme aloft, and wheels around 
A wreath of bells witli modulating sway. 
Here round a lofty mast the dancers move 
Quick, to quick music ; from its top affixed, 
Each holds a colored cord, and, as they weave 
The complex crossings of the mazy dnjiee. 
The checkered network twists around tLe tree 
Its intertexture of harmonious hues. 

But now a shout went forth ; the Fliers mount, 
And from all meaner sports the multitude 
Flock to their favorite pastime. In Uie ground, 
Branchless and barked, the trunk of some tall pine 
Is planted ; near its summit a square fi'aiiie ; 
Four cords pass through the perforated square, 
And fifty times and twice around the tree, 
A mystic number, are intwined above. 
Fom' Aztecas, equipped witli wings, ascend. 
And round them bind the ropes ; anon they wave 
Their pinions, and, upborne on spreading plumes. 
Launch on the air, and wheel in rarcling flight, 
The lengthening cords untwisting as they fly. 
A fifth above, upon the perilous point 
Danc«3, and shakes a Sag ; and on the frame, 
Others the while maintain their giddy stand, 
Till now, with many a round, the wheeling cord^ 
Draw near, their utmost length, and toward fhe 

ground 
The aerial circlers speed ; then down the ropes 
Tiiey spring, aad on their way from line to line 
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Pass, while the shouling multitude endure 
A shuddering admiration. 

On such sports. 
Their feelings centi-ed in the joy of sight, 
The multitude stood gazing, when a man, 
Breathless, and with hi'oad eyes, came running oa, 
His pale lips ti-embling, and hia bloodless cheek 
Like one who meets a Uon ia his path. 
" The fire 1 the fire ! the temple I " he exclaimed ; 
" Meiifli ! " They, astonished at his words, 
Hasten toward the wonder ; and, behold. 
The inner fane is sheeted white with fire ! 
Dumb witli affright they stood ; the inquiring King 
Looked to Tezozomoc ; the Priest rephed, 
" I go ! the Gods protect me ! " — and therewith 
He entered boldly in the house of flame. 
But instant, hounding with inebriate joy. 
He issues forth. " The God ! the God ! " he ci'ies ; 
" Joy I joy ! the God ! the visible hand of Heaven ! " 
Repressing then his transport, " Te all know 
How that in Aztlan Madoc's impious hand 
Destroyed Mexitli's image : it is here, 
Unbroken, and the same ! " Toward the gate 
They press ; they see the Giant Idol there. 
The Serpent girding him, his neck witii hearts 
Beaded, and in his hand the club, — even such 
As oft in Aztlan, on his azure throne. 
They had adored the Gud, they see him now, 
Unbroken, and tlie same ! Again the Priest 
Entered; again a second joy inspired 
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To frenzy all around ; for forth he came, 
Shouting with new delight; for in his hand 
The hanner of the natioD he upheld, 
That hanner to their fetbers sent from Heapen, 
By them abandoned to the conqueror. 

He motioned' silence, and the crowd were still. 
" People of Aztlan ! " he began, " when first 
Tour fathers from their native land went forth 
In search of better seats, this banner came 
From Heaven. The Famine and the Pestilence 
Had been among them ; in their hearts the spring 
Of courage was dried up : with midnight fires 
Radiate, by midnight thunders heralded. 
This banner came from Heaven ; and with it came 
Health, valor, victory. Azteeas ! again 
The God restores the blessing. To the Gfod 
Move now in solemn dance of grateful joy ; 
Esalt for him the song." 

They formed the dance, 
They rsused the hymn, and sung Mexitli's praise. 
" Glory to thee, the Great, the Terrible, 
Mexitii, guardian God ! — From whence art thou, 
Son of Mystery? from whence art (hou, 
"Wliose sire thy Mother knew not ? She at eve 
Waited in the temple court, and saw from heaven 
A plume descend, as bright iuid beautiful 
Aa if some spirit had embodied there 
The rainbow hues, or dipped it in the light 
Of setting suns. To her it floated down ; 
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She placed it in her bosom, to bedeck 
The altar of the God ; she sought it there ; 
Amazed she found it not ; amazed she felt 
Another life infused. — From whence art thou, 
Son of Mystery ? from wheoce avt thou, 
Whose sire thy Mother knew not ? 

" Grief was hers, 
Wonder and grief; for lift was in her womh, 
And her stem children with revengeful eyes 
Beheld their Mother's shame. She saw their frowns, 
She knew their plots of blood. Where shall she look 
For succor, when her sons conspire her death ; 
Where hope for comfort, when' her daughter whete 
The impious knife of murder ? From her womb 
The voice of comfort came, the timely aid : 
Already at her breast the blow was aimed. 
When forth Mexitii leaped, and in his hand 
The angry spear, to punish and to save. 
Glory to thee, the Great, the Terrible, 
Mexitii, guardian God ! 

Mexitii, save thy people ! Dreadful one. 

Arise, redeem thy dty, and revenge ! 

An impious, an impenetrable foe 

Hath blackened thine own altars with the blood 

Of thine own priests ; hath dashed thine Image down. 

In vain did "valor's naked breast oppose 

Their mighty arms ; in vtan (he feeble sword 

On their impenetrable mail was driven. 

Not against thee, Avenger, shall those arms 
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Avail, nor that impenetrable umH 
Resist the fiery arrows of thy wrath. 
Arise, go forth in anger, and destroy!' 



THE DEATH OF LINCOYA. 

AzTLAN, meantime, presents ft hideous scene 
Of slaughter. The hot sunbeam in her streets 
Parched the blood pools ; the slmn were heaped in 

hills; 
The victors, stretched in every little shade, 
With unhelmed heads reclining on their shields, 
Slept the deep sleep of weariness. Ere long. 
To needful labor rising, from the gates 
They drag the dead ; and with united toil 
They dig upon the plain the general grave, 
The grave of thousands, deep and wide and long. 
Ten such they delved; and o'er the multitudes, 
Who levelled with the plain the deep-dug pits, 
Ten monumental hills they heaped on high. 
Next, horror heightening joy, they overthrew 
The skull-built towers, the flies of human heads. 
And earth, to earth consigned them. To the flames 
They cast the idols, and upon the wind 
Scattered their ashes ; then the temples fell, 
Whose black and putrid walls were scaled with blood, 
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And not one stone of those accursed piles 
Was on anotlier left. 

Victorious thus 
In Aztlan, it behooved the Cjmry now 
There to collect their strength, and there await, 
Or thence with centred numbers nrge, the war. 
For this was Eirid missioned to the ships ; 
For thia Lincoya from the hiUs invites 
Erillyab and her tribe. There did not breathe 
On this wide world a happier man that day 
Than young Lincoya, when Irom their retreat 
He bade his countrymen come repossess 
The land of their forefathers ; proud at heart 
To think how great a part himself had borne 
In their revenge, and that beloved one, 
The gentle savior of the Prince, whom well 
He knew his own dear love, and for the deed 
Still dearer loved the dearest Kound the youth, 
Women and children, the infirm and old. 
Gather to hear his tale ; and aa they stood 
With eyes of steady wonder, outstretched necks, 
And open hps of listening eagerness. 
Fast played the tide of triumph in his veins, 
Flushed bis brown cheek, and kindled his dark eye, 

And now, reposing from his toil awhile, 
Lincoya, on a crag above the straits, 
Sate underneath a tree, whose twinkling leaves 
Sung to the gale at noon. Ayayaca 
Sate by him in the shade: the old man had loved 
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The youth beside him from his boyhood up, 
And still would call him. boy. They sate and watched 
The laden bisons winding down the way, 
The^ultitude who now with joy forsook 
Their desolated dwellings ; and their talk 
Was of the days of sorrow, when they groaned 
Beneath the intolerable yoke, till, sent 
By the Great Spirit o'er the pathless deep. 
Prince Madoc the Deliverer came to save. 
As thus they communed, came a woman up, 
Seeking Lincoya ; 'twas Aculhua's slave, 
The nui-se of Goatel. Her wretched eye. 
Her pale and livid countenance, foretold 
Some tale of misery ; and his life-blood ebbed 
In ominous fear. But, when he heard her words 
Of death, he seized the lance, and raised his ann 
To strike the blow of comfort. 

The old man 
Caught his uplifted hand : " O'erhasty boy," 
Quoth he, " regain her yet, if she was dear ! 
Seek thy beloved in the Land of Souls, 
And beg her from the Gods, The Gods will hear, 
And, in just recompense of love so true. 
Restore their charge." 

The miserable youth 
Turned at his words a hesitating eye. 
" I knew a prisoner," — so the old msoi pursued. 
Or hoping to beguile the youth's despair 
With tales that suited the deapair of youth, 
Or credulous himself of what he told, — 
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" I knew a prisoner once who welcomed death 
"With merriment and songs, and joy of heart, 
Because/he said, the friends whom he loved beat 
Were gone before him to the Land of Souls ; 
Nor would they, to resume their mortal state. 
Even when the Keeper of the Land allowed, 
Forsake its pleasures ; therefore he rejoiced 
To die, and join them there. I quesfioned him, 
How of these hidden things unknowable 
So certainly he spake. The man replied, 
' One of our nation lost the mmd he loved ; 
Nor would he bear his sorrow, — being one 
Into whose heart feai' never fownd a way, — 
But f« the Cowctry of the Dead pursued 
Her spirit. Many toils he underwent. 
And many dangers gallantly surpassed, 
Till to the Country of the Dead he came. 
Gently the Guardian of the Land received 
The living suppliant, listened to hie prayer. 
And gave him back the Spirit of the Maid. 
But fi-om that happy country, from the songs 
Of joyance, from the splendor-sparkling dance, 
Unwillingly compelled, the Maiden's Soul 
Loathed to return ; and he was warned to guard 
The subtle captive well and warily, 
Till, in her mortal tenement relodged, 
Earthly delights might win her to rem^n 
A sojourner on earth. Such lessoning 
The Ruler of the Souls departed gave ; 
And, mindful of his charge, the adventurer brought 
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His subtle captive home. There, underneath 
The shelter of a hut, his friends liad watched 
The Maiden's corpse, secured it from the sun, 
And fanned away the insect swarms of heaven. 
A busy hand marred all the enterprise : 
Curious to see the Spirit, he unloosed 
Tlie knotted bag which held her, anil she fled.' 
Lincoya, thou art brave ; where man has gone, 
Thou wouldst not fear to follow ! " 

Silently 
Lincoya listened, and with unmoved eyes : 
At length he answered, " Is the journey long ? " 
The old man replied, "A way*of many moons." 
" I know a shorter path ! " exclaimed the youth ; 
And up he sprung, and from the precipice 
Darted ; a moment, — and Ayayaca heard 
His body fall upon the rocks below. 



CAEADOC AND SENENA 

Maid of the golden locks, far other lot 

May gentle Heaven assign thy happier love, 

Blue-eyed Senena! She, though not as yet 

Had she put off her boy-habiliments, 

Had told Goervyl all the history 

Of her sad flight, and easy pardon gained 

From that sweet heart, for guile which meant n' 
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And secrecy, in shame too long maintained. 

With her dear Lady now, at this still hour 

Of evening is the seemmg page gone forth, 

Beside Caermadoc Mere. They loitered on, 

Along the windings of its grassy shore. 

In such free interchange of inward thonght 

As the calm hour invited ; or at times, 

Willingly silent, listening to the bird 

Whose one repeated melancholy note, 

By oft repeating melancholy made, 

Solidted the ear ; or gladlier now 

Hearkening that cheerful one, who knoweth all 

The songs of all the winged choristers, 

And in one sequence of melodious sounds 

Pours all their music. But a wilder strain 

At fits came o'er the water ; rising now, 

Now with a dying fell, in sink and swell 

More exquisitely sweet than ever art 

Of man evoked fium instrument of touch, 

Or beat, or breath. It was the evening gale, 

Which, passing o'er the harp of Caradoc, 

Swept all its chords at once, and blended all 

Their music into one continuous flow. 

The solitary Bard, beside his harp. 

Leaned underneath a tree, whose spreading boughs, 

With broken shade that shifted to the breeze. 

Played on the waving waters. Overhead, 

There was the leafy murmur ; at his foot. 

The lake's perpetual ripple ; and from far,, 

Borne on the modulating gale, was heard. 
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The roaring of the moimfain catai-act — 

A blind man would have loved the lovely spot. 

Here was Senena by her Lady led, 
Trembling, but not reluctant They drew nigh, 
Their steps unheard upon the elastic moss, 
Till playfully Goervyl, with quitik touch, 
Ran o'er the liarp-strings. At the sudden sound 
He rose. " Hath then thy hand," quoth she, " O 

Bard! 
Forgot its cunning, that the wind should be 
Thine harper? Come! one strain for Britain's salse ; 
And let the theme be Woman ! " He replied, 
" But if the strain offend, Lady fair, 
Blame thou the theme, not me I " Then to the harp 
He sung: "Three things a wise man will not trust, — 
The Wind, the Sunshine of an April day. 
And Woman's plighted faith. I have beheld 
The Weathercock upon the steep! e-point 
Steady from mom till eve ; and I have seen 
The bees go forth upon an April mom, 
Secure the sunshine will not end in showers ; 
But when was Woman true?" 

" False Bard I " thereat, 
With smile of playful anger, she exclaimed ; 
" False "BarA, and slanderous song ! Were sucli thy 

thoughts 
Of woman, when thy youthful lays were heard 
In Heilyn's hall ? " But at tliat nam.e his heart 
Leaped, and his cheek with sudden flush was fired : 
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"In Heilyn's hall," quoth he, "I learned the song. 
There was a Maid, who dwelt among the hills 
Of Arvon, and to one of humbler birth 
Had pledged her troth, — nor rashly, nor beguiled : 
They had been playmates in their infaucy, 
And she in all his thoughts had borne a part, 
And all his joys. The Moon and all the Sfars 
Witnessed their mutual vows ; and for her sake 
The song was framed ; for, in the face of day, 
She broke them." — "But her name?" Gioervyl 

asked. 
Quoth he, " The poet loved her still too well 
To couple it with shame." 

" fete unjust 
Of womankind ! " she cried ; " onr virtues bloom, . 
Like violets, in shade and solitude. 
While evU eyes hmit all our fellings oat. 
For evil tongues lo bruit abroad in jest, 
And song of obloquy ! I knew a Maid, 
And she, too, dwelt in Arvon ; and she, too. 
Loved one of lowly birth, who ill repsud 
Her spotless faith : for he to ill reports, 
And tales of falsehood cunningly devised, 
Lent a light ear, and to his rival left 
The loathing Maid. The wedding-day arrived ; 
The harpers and the gleemen, far and near. 
Came to the wedding-feast ; the wedding-guests 
"Were come, the altar dressed, the bridemaids met ; 
The father, and the bridegroom, and the priest. 
Wait for the bride. But she the while did off 
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Her bridal robes, and clipped her golden locks, 
And put on bo/s attire, tbrough wood and wild 
To seek her own trtfe love ; and over sea, 
Forsaking all for him, she followed him, — 
Nor hoping nor deserving fate so tair ; 
And at his side she stood, and heard him wrong 
Her faith with slanderous tales; and hia dull eye, 
As it had learned his heart's forgetfulness, 
Knows not the trembling one, who even now 
Yearns to forgive him all .' " 

He turned ; he knew 
The blue-eyed Maid, who fell upon his breast. 



THE EMBASSY. 

Habe ! from the towers of Aztlan how the shouts 
Of clamorous joy re-ring ! the rocks and hills 
Tate up the joyful sound, and o'er the kke 
Eoll their slow echoes. Thou art beautiful, 
Queen of the Valley ! thou art beautiful ! 
Thy walls, like silver, sparkle to the sun ; 
Melodious wave thy groves ; thy garden-sweets 
Enrich the pleasant air ; upon the lake 
Lie the long shadows of thy towers ; and high 
In heaven thy temple-pyramids arise, 
Upon whose summit now, far visible 
Ag^nst the clear blue sky, the Cross of Christ 
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Pi'oelamis unto the nations round the ucv/s 
Ot' thy redemption. Tliou art beautiful, 
Aztlan ! City of the Cymbric Prince ! 
Long mayst thou flourish in thy beauty, long 
Prosper beneath the righteous conqueror, 
Who conquers to redeem ! Long years of peace 
And happiness await thy Lord and thee. 
Queen of the Valley ! 

Hither joyfully 
The Hoamen came to repossess the land 
Of their forefathers. Joyfully the youth 
Come shouting, with accldm of grateful praise. 
Their great Deliverer's name ; the old, in talk 
Of other days, which mingled with their joy 
Memory of many a hard calamity, 
And thoughts of time and change, and human life 
How changeful and how brief. Prince Madoc met 
Erillyab at the gate. " Sister and Queen," 
Sfud he, " here let us hold united reign, 
O'er oar united people ; by one faifli. 
One interest, bound, and closer to be linked 
By laws and language, and domestic ties, 
Till both become one race, for evermore 
Indissolubly knit." 

" Friend ! " she cried, 
" The last of all my family am I ; 
Yet sure, though last, the happiest, and by Heaven 
Favored abundantly above them alL 
Dear Friend, and Brother dear 1 enough for me 
Beneath the shadow of thy shield to dwell, 
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And see my people, by thy fostering care, 
Made worthy of their fortune. Graciously 
Hath the Beloved One appointed all, 
Educing good from ill, himself being good." 
Then to the royal palaee of the Kings 
Of Aztlan, Madoc led Eiillyab, 
There where her sirea had held their ruder i-eign. 
To paaa the happy remnant of her years, 
Honored and loved by all. 

Now had the Prince 
Provided for defence, disposing all 
As though a ready enemy approached. 
But from Pataraba yet no arijy moved r 
Four Heralds only, by the King despatched. 
Drew nigh the town. The Hoamea, as they came, 
Knew the green mantle of their privilege. 
The symbols which they bore, an arrow-point 
Depressed, a shield, a net^ which, from the arm 
Suspended, held their food. They tlu-ough the gate 
Pass with permitted entrance, and demand 
To see the Ocean Prince. The Conqueror 
Received them, and the elder thus began : 
"Thus to the White King, King Yuhidthiton 
His bidding sends ; such greeting as from foe 
Foe may receive, where individual hate 
Is none, but honor and assured esteem. 
And what were friendship, did the Gods permit, 
The King of Aztlan sends. Oh, dream not thou 
That Aztlaji is subdued ; nor in the pride 
Of conquest tempt thy fortune ! Unprepared 
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For battle, at an hour of fesiival, 

Her cbildren were surprised ; and tliou caust tell 

How perilously they maintained the long 

And doubtftil strife. From yonder temple-mount 

Look round the plain, and count her towns, and mai'k 

Her countless villages, whose habitants 

All are in arms against tliee ! Thinkest thou 

To root them from the land ? Or wouldst thou live, 

Harassed by night and day with endless war. 

War at thy gates ; and to thy children leave 

That curse for their inheritance ? Tke land 

Is all before thee ; go in peace, and choose 

Thy dwelling-place, I^orth, South, or East, or West ; 

Or mount again thy houses of the sea, 

And search the waters. Whatsoe'er thy wants 

Demand, will Aztlan willingly supply, 

Prepared with friendly succor, to assist 

Thy sooa depai-ture. Thus Tuhidthiton, 

Kemembering his old friendship, counsels thee ; 

Thus, as the King of Aztlan, for himself 

And people, he commands. If obstinate, 

If blind to your own welfare, ye persist, 

Woe to ye, wretches ! to the armed man, 

Who in the fight must perish ; to the wife, 

Who vainly on her husband's aid will call ; 

Woe to the babe that hangs upon the breast ! 

For Aztlan comes in anger, and her Gods 

The Conqueror calmly answered him : 
" By force we won your city, Azteca; 
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By force we will maintain it ; to the King 
Repeat my saying. To this goodly land 
Tour fathers came for an ahiding-plao«, 
Strangers, iike us, but not, like ua, in peace. 
They conquered and destwyed. A tyrant race, 
Bloody and faithless, to the hills they drove 
The unoffending children of the Yale, 
And, day by day, in cruel sacrifice 
Consumed them. God batli sent the AYengers here 
Poweiful to save we come, and to destroy. 
When Mercy on Destruction calls for aid. 
Go, tell your nation that we know their force. 
That they know ours ; that their Patamba soon 
Shall fell like Aztian ; and what olher towns 
They seek in Sight, shall like Fatamba fall ; 
Till, broken in their strength, and spirit-crushed. 
They bow the knee, or leave the land to us. 
Its worthier Lords." 

" If this be thy reply. 
Son of the Ocean I " swd the messenger, 
" I bid thee, in the King of Aztlan's name. 
Mortal defiance. In the field of blood. 
Before our multitudes shall trample down 
Thy mad and miserable countrymen, 
Tuhidthilon invites thee to the strife 
Of equal danger. So may he avenge 
Coanocotzin, or like him in death 
Discharge his duty." 

"TellYuhidlhiton," 
Madoc replied, "that in the field of blood 
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I never shunned a foe. But say thou to him, 

I will not seek him there, against his life 

To rwae the hand which hath been joined with his 

In peace." With that the Heralds went their way ; 

Nor fo the right nor to the left they turn, 

But to Patamba straight they journey back. 



THE LAKE FIGHT. 

The mariners, meantime, at Ririd's ivill, 
Unreeye the rigging, and the masts they strike ; 
And (low ashore they haul the lightened hulks, 
Tear up the deck, the severed planks beat- off. 
Disjoin the well-scarfed timbers, and the keel 
Loosen asunder ; then to the lake-side 
Bear the materials, where. the Ocean Lord 
Himself directs their work. Twelve vessels there. 
Fitted alike to catch the wind, or sweep 
With oars the moveless surface, they prepare, 
Lay down the keel, the stem-post rear, and fix 
The stroDg-curved timbers. Others from the wood 
Bring the tall pines, and from their hissing trunks 
Force, by the aid of fire, the needful gum ; 
Beneath the close-calked planks, its odorous stream 
They pour; then, last, the roHnd-projecting prows 
With iron arm, and launch, in uproar loud 
Of joy, anticipating victory, 
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The galleys long and sharp. The masts arc reared, 
The sails are bent, and, lo ! the ready barks 
Lie on the lake. 

It chanced the Hoameo found 
A spy of Aztlao, and before the Prince 
They led him. But when Madoc hade him tell. 
As his life-ransom, what Lis nation's force, 
And what their plans, the savage answered him. 
With dark and sullen eye and smile of wi-alh, 
" If aught the knowledge of my country's force 
Could profit thee, be sure, ere I would let 
My tongue play traitor, thou shouldst hmb from hmb 
Hew m.e, and make each separate member feel 
A separate agony of death. Prince ! 
But I will teU ye of my nation's force, 
That ye may know, and tremble at your doom ; 
That fear may half subdue ye to the sword 
Of vengeance. — Can ye count the stars of Heaven ? 
The waves which ruffle o'er the lake? the leaves 
Swept from the autumnal forest? Can ye look 
Upon the eternal snows of yonder height, 
And number each particular flake that formed 
The mountiun-mass ? So numberless they come. 
Whoe'er can wield the sword, or hurl the lance. 
Or aim the arrow ; from the growing boy. 
Ambitious of the battle, to the old mau, 
Who to revenge his country and his Gods 
Hastens, and then to die. By land they come ; 
And years must pass away ere on their path 
The grass again will grow : they come by lake ; 
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And ye shall see the shoab of their canoes 
Darken the waters. Strangers ! when our GcmIs 
Have conquerecl, when ye lie upon the Stone 
Of Sacrifice, extended one by one, 
Half of our armies cannot tsiste your flesh, 
Though given in equal shares, and every share 
Minced like a nestling's food ! " 

Madoe replied, 
" Azteca, we are few ; hut through the woods 
The Lion walks alone. The lesser fowls 
Flock multitudinous in heaven, and fly 
Before the Eagle's coming. We are few ; 
And yet tJiy nation hath experienced us 
Enough for conquest. Tell thy countrymen 
We can maintain the city which we won," 

So saying, he turned away, rejoiced at heart 
To know himself alike by lake or land 
Prepared to meet their power. 

The fateful day 
Draws on ; by night the Aztecas embark. 
At daybreak from Paiamba they set forth, 
Prom every creek and inlet of the lake, 
AH moving towards Aztlan ; safely thus 
Weening to reach the plain before her walls. 
And fresh for battle. Shine thou forth, Sun ! 
Shine fairly forth upon a scene so fair! 
Their thousand boats, and the ten thousand oars 
From whose broad bowls the waters fall and flash, 
And twice ten thousand feathered helms, and shields, 
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Glittering with gold and scai-let plumerj, 
Onward they come with song and swelhng horn ; 
While, louder than all voice and instniment, 
The dash of their tea thousand oars, from shore 
To shore, and hill to hill, re-echoing rolls, 
In undistinguishable peals of sound 
And endl^s echo. On the other aide 
Advance the British barks ; the freshening breeze 
Fills the broad sail ; around the rushmg keel 
The waters sing; while proudly they sail on. 
Lords of tlie water. Shine thou forth, Sun I 
Shine forth upoa their hour of victory ! 

Onward the Cymry speed. The Aztecas, 
Though wondering at that unexpected sight. 
Bravely made on to meet them, seized their bows. 
And showered like rain upon the pavaised barks 
The rattling shafts. Strong blows the auspicious 

gale; 
Madoc, the Lord of Ocean, leads the way ; 
He holds tlie helm ; the galley where he guides 
Flies on, and fti!l upon the first canoe 
Drives shattering ; midway its long length it slruck, 
And o'er the wreck with unimpeded force 
Dashes among the fleet. The astonished men 
Gaze in inactive ten-or. They behold 
Their splintered vessels floating all around. 
Their warrioi's struggling in the lake, with ai'ms 
Experienced in the battle vainly now. 
Dismayed, they drop then' bows, and cast away 
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Their unavailing spears, and take to fliglit, 

Before the Msisters of the Elements, 

"Who rode tlie waters, aad who made the winds 

Wing them lo vengeance ! Forward now they bend, 

And backward then, with strenuous strain of arm, 

Press the broad paddle. Hope of victory 

Was none, nor of defence, nor of revenge. 

To sweeten death. Toward the shore they speed ; 

Toward the shore they lift their longing eyes : 

foola, to meet on their own element 

The Sons of Ocean ! — Could they but aland 

Set foot, the strife were equal, or to die 

Less dreadful. But, as if with wings of wind. 

Oil fly the British barks ! the fevoring breeze 

Blows strong ; far, far behind their roaring keels 

Lies the long line of foam ; the helm directs 

Their foi-ce ; they move as with the limbs of life, 

Oiiedient to the will that governs them. 

Where'er they pass, the crashing shocls is heard, 

The dash of broken waters, and the cry 

Of sinking multitudes. Here one plies fast 

The practised limbs of youth, but o'er his head 

The galley drives ; one follows a canoe 

With skill availing only to prolong 

Suffering; another, as with wiser aim 

He swims across to meet his coming friends, 

Stunned by the hasty and unheeding oar. 

Sinks senseless to the depths. Lo ! yonder boat 

Grasped by the thronging strugglers ; its light length 

Yields to the overbearing weight, and all 
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Shai'e the same ruin. Here another shows 
Cruelev contest, where the crew hack off 
The hands that hang for life upon its side, 
Lest all together perish ; then in vain 
The TOice of friend or kinsman prays for mercy ; 
Imperious self controls all other thoughts ; 
And still tliey deal ai-ound unnatural wounds, 
When the strong bwk of Britain over all 
Sails in tie path of death. God of the Lake, 
Tlaloc ! and thou, Aiauh, green-robed Queen ! 
How many a wretch, in dying agonies, 
Invoked ye in the misery of that day ! 
Long afier, on the tainted lake, the dead 
Weltered ; there, perched upon his floating prey, 
The vulture fed in daylight ; and the wolves. 
Assembled at their banquet round its banks. 
Disturbed tlie midnight with their howl of joy. 



THE CLOSE OF THE CENTURY. 
There was mourning in Patamba; the north wind 
Blew o'er the lake, and drifted to the shore 
The floating wreck and bodies of the dead. 
Then on the shore the mother might be seen 
Seeking her child; the fatlier to Uie tomb, 
With limbs too weak for that unhappy weight, 
Beai-ing the bloated body of his son ; 
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The wife, who, in expectant agony, 

Watched the black carcass on the coming wave. 

On every brow terror was legible, 
Anguish in every eye. There was not one 
Who in the general rain did not share 
Peculiar grief, and in his country's loss 
Lament some dear one dead. Along the lake, 
The fi^uent funeral-piles, for many a day, 
With the noon-Jight their melancholy flames 
Dimly commingled ; while the mourners stood 
Watching the pile, to feed the lingering fire, 
As slowly it consumed the watery corpse, 

Thoti didst not fear, young Tlalala! thy soul, 
TJnconquered and unconquerable, rose 
Superior to its fortune. When the Chiefs 
Hung their dejected heads, as men subdued 
In spirit, then didst thou, Yahidtiiiton ! 
Calm in the hour of evil, stUl maintain 
Thy even courage. They from man to man 
Gro, with the mourners mourning, and by grief 
Exciting rage, till, at the promised flght. 
The hope of vengeance, a ferocious joy 
Flashed in the eyes which glistened still with tears 
Of tender memoiy. To the brave they spake 
Of Aztlan's strength, ^ for Aztlan still was strong; 
Tlie late defeat, — not there by manly might. 
By honoi-able valor, by the force 
Of arms subdued, shame aggravated loss ; 
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The White Men from the waters came, perchaDce 
Sons of the Ocean, by their parent Gods 
Aided, and conquerors not by human skiU. 
When man met man, when in the field of fight 
The soldier on firm earth should plant his foot, 
Then would the trial be, the struggle then, 
The glory, the revenge. 

Tezozomoc, 
Alike unbroken by defeat, endured 
The evil day ; but in his sullen mind 
Worked thoughts of other yengeanee. He the King 
Summoned apart from all, miJi Tlalala, 
And thus advised them : " We have vainly tried 
The war ; these mighty Strangers will not yield 
To mortal strength ; yet shall they be cut off, 
So ye will heed my counsel, and to force 
Add wisdom's aid. Put on a friendly front; 
Send to their Prince t!ie messenger of peace : 
He will believe our words ; he wiU forgive 
The past ; — ibe offender may. So days and montlis, 
Tea, years, if needful, will we wear a face 
Of friendliness, till some fit hour arrive. 
When we may lire their dwellings in the night, 
Or mingle poison in their cups of mirth. 
The warrior, from whose force the Lion flies. 
Falls by the Serpent's tooth." 

" Thou speakest well," 
Tlalala answered ; " but my spirit ill 
Can brook revenge delayed." 

The Priest then turned 
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Hia small and glittering eye towawl.flie King; 
But on the Monarch's mild and manly brow 
A meaning aate, which made that crafty eye 
Bend, quickly abashed. " While yet I was a child," 
Replied the King of Aztlati, " on my heart 
My lather laid two precepts : ' Boy, be brave ! 
So in the midnight battle shalt thou meet, 
Fearless, the sudden foe. Boy, let thy lips 
Be clean from falsehood ! in the mid-day sun, 
So never shalt thou need from mortal man 
To turn thy guilty face.' Tezozomoc, 
Holy I keep the lessons of my sire." 

" But if the enemy, with their dreadful arms, 
Again," said Tlalala, — " If sigain the Gods 
Will our defeat," Yuhidthiton replied, 
" Vain is it for the feeble power of man 
To strive against their will. I augur not 
Of ill, young Tiger! but, if ill betide, 
The land is all before us. . Let me hear 
Of perfidy and serpent-wiles no more ! 
In the noon-day war, and in the face of Heaven, 
I meet my foes. Let Aatlan follow me ; 
And if one man of all her multitudes 
Shall better play tbe warrior in that hour, 
Be his the sceptre ! But if the people fear 
The perilous strife, and own themselves subdued. 
Let us depart ! The universal Sun 
Confines not to one land his partial beams ; 
Nor is man rooted, like a tree, whose seed 
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The winda on some ungenial soil have cast, 
There where he cansot prosper." 

The dark Priest 
Conceded revengeful anger, and replied, 
" Let the King's will he done ! An awfiil day 
Draws on ; the Cirele of the Teai^ is full ; 
We tremble for the event. The times are strange ; 
There are portentous changes in the world ; 
Perchance its end is come," 

" Be it thy care, 
Priest of the Giods, to see the needful rites 
Duly performed," Tuhidthiton replied. 
" On the third day, if yonder Lord of Light 
Begin the Circle of the Years' anew, 
Again we march io war." 

One day is past; 
Aiiollier day comes on. At earliest dawn 
Then was there heard through all Patamba's streets 
The warning voice, — "Woe! woe! the Sun hath 

reached 
The limits of his course ; he hath fulfilled 
The appointed cycle ! Fast and weep and pray, — 
Four Suns have perished ; fiiat and weep and pray. 
Lest the fifth perish also. On the first 
The floods arose ; the waters of the heavens. 
Bursting their everlasting boundaries, 
WLelmed in one deluge earth and sea and sky, 
And quenched its orb of fire. The second Sun 
Then had its birth, and ran its round of yeai^ ; 
Till, having reached its date, it feO from heaven. 
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And crushed the race of men. Another life 
The Gods assigned to Nature : the third Sun 
Formed the celestial circle ; then its flames 
Bui-st forth, and overspread earth, sea, and sky, 
Deluging the wide univei-se willi Are, 
Till all things were consumed, and its own flames 
Fed on itself, and spent themselves, and all 
Was vacancy and darkness. Tet ag^n 
The World had being, and another Sun 
Rolled round the path of Heaven. That perished loo; 
The mighty Whirlwinds rose, and far away 
Scattered its dying flames. The flfUi was born ; 
The fifth to-day completes its destined course, 
Perchance to rise no more, O Aztlan, ftst 
And pray ! the Cycle of the Years is full ! " 



Thus through Patamba did the o 
Exhort the people. Fervent vows all day 
Were made, with loud lament ; in every fane, 
In every dwelling-place of man, were prayers, 
The supplications of the affrighted heart. 
Earnestly ofiered up with tears and groans. 
So passed the forenoon ; and, when now the Sun 
Sloped from his southern height the downward way 
Of Heaven, again the ominous wamer cried, 
" Woe ! woe ! lie Cycle of the Years is full ! 
Quench every fire ! extinguish every hght ! " 
And every fire was quenched, and eveiy light 
Extinguished, at the voice. 

Meantime the Priests 
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Began tlie riles. They gashed tberaselvtt?, and 

plunged 
Into the sacred pond of Ezapan, 
Till the clear water, on whose bed of sand 
The sunbeams sparkled late, opaque with blood, 
On its black suttee mirrei'ed a!l (hings round. 
The cliildren of the temple, in long search, 
Had gathered for the service of this day 
AU venomous things that fly, or wind their path 
With sinuous trail, or crawl on reptile feet. 
These, in one caldron, o'er the sacred Are 
They scorch, till of the loathsome living tribes. 
Who, writhing in their burning agonies. 
Fix on each other iU-directed wounds. 
Ashes alone are left. In infanta' blood 
They mix the infernal unction, and the Priests 
Anoint themselves therewith. 

Lo ! from the South 
The Orb of Glory his regardless way 
Holds on. Again Pafamba's streets receive 
The ominous voice, — " Woe ! woe ! the Swn pursues 
His journey to tbe limits of his course ! 
Let every man in darkness veil his wife ; 
Veil every mwden's face ; let every child 
Be hid in darkness, there to weep and pray, 
That they may see again the birth of light ! " 
They heard, — and every husband veiled his wife 
In darkness ; every maiden's face was veiled ; 
The children were in darkness led to pray, 
That they might see the birth of light once more. 
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Westward the Sun proceeds ; the tall ti-ee casta 
A longer shade ; the night-eyed insect tribes 
Wake to their portion of the circling hours i 
The water-fowl, retiring to the shore, 
Sweep in long files the surface of the lake. 
Then from Patamba to (he sacred mount 
The Priests go forth ; but not with songs of joy. 
Nor cheerful instruments, they go, nor train 
Of festive followers : silent and alone. 
Leading one victim to his dreadful death, 
They to the mountaan-summit wend their way. 

On the south shore, and level with the lake, 
Patamba stood ; westward were seen the walls 
Of Aztlan, rising on a gentle slope ; 
Southward the plain extended iar and wide ; 
To the east the mountain-boundary began. 
And there the sacred mountain reared its head ; 
Above the neighboriag heights, ita lofty peak 
Was visible far ofP. In the vale below. 
Along the level borders of the lake. 
The assembled Aztecas, with wistful eye. 
Gaze on the saei-ed summit ; hoping there 
Soon to behold the fire of sacrifice 
Arise, sure omen of continued light. 
The Pabas to the sacred peak begin 
Their way, and, as they go, with ancient songs 
Hymn the departed Sun : — 

" O Light of Life, 
Yet once again arise I yet once agsun 
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lence thy course of glory ! Time hath seen 
Four generations of mankind destroyed, 
When the four Suns expired : oh ! let not thou, 
Human thyself of yore, the human race 
Liitngiiish, and die in darkness ! 

" The fourth Sun 
Had perished ; for the mighty Whirlwinds rose, 
Aod swept it, with the dust of the shattered world. 
Into the gi-eat abyss. The eternal Gods 
Built a new World, and to a Hero race 
Assigned it for their goodly dwelling-place ; 
And, shedding on the bonea of the destroyed 
A quickening dew, from them, as from a seed, 
Made a new race of human-kind spring up, 
The menials of the Heroes born of Heaven. 
But in the firmament no orb of day 
Performed ifa course ; Nature was blind ; the fount 
Of light had ceased to flow ; the eye of Heaven 
Was quenched in darkness. In the sad obscure, 
The eartlk-possessors lo their parent Gods 
Prayed for another Sun, their bidding heard, 
And in obedience raised a flaming pile. 
Hopeful they circled it, when from above 
The voice of the InvLiible proclaimed, 
That he who bravely plunged amid the fire 
Should live Again in Heaven, and there shine forth 
The Sun of the young World. The Hero race 
Grew pale, and from the fiery trial shrunk. 
Thou, Nahuaztin, thou, mortal bom ! 

; thy heart was strong; the flames received 
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TJieii' victim, and the humbled Heroes saw 
The orient sky, with smiles of rosy joy, 
Welcome the coming of the new-bom Grod, 
O human once ! now let not humaQ-kind 
Languish, and die in darkness ! 

" In the East 
Then didst thou pause to see the Hero i-aee 
Perish. In vain, with impious arms, they strove 
Agaiost thy will ; in vsun against thine orb 
They shot their shafts ; the arrows of their pride 
Fell on themselves ; they perished, to thy prMse. 
So perish still thine impious enemies, 
O Lord of Day ! But to the race devout, 
Who offer up their morning sacrifice. 
Honoring thy godhead, and with moruing hymns. 
And with the joy of music and of dance. 
Welcome thy glad uprise, — to them, Sun ! ■ 
Still let the fountain-streams of splendor flow ; 
Stili smile on them propitious, thou whose smile 
Is light and life and joyance ! Once again, 
Parent of Being, Prince of Gloiy, rise ; 
Begin thy course of beauty once again ! " 

Such was their ancient song, as up the height 
Slowly they wound their way. The multitude 
Beneath repeat the strain ; with fearful eyes 
They watcli the spreaiEng glories of the West ! 
And, when at length the hastening orb hath sunk 
Below the plain, such sinking at the heart 
They feel, as he who, hopeless of return. 
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From his dear home departs. Still on the light, 
The last green light that lingers in the West, 
Their looks are fastened, till the clouds of night 
Soil on, and close in dai'kness the whole heaven. 
Then ceased their songs ; then o'er the crowded vale 
No voice of man was heard. Silent and still 
They stood, all turned towai-d the East, in hope 
Thei-e on the holy mountain to behold 
The sacred Are, and know that once again 
The Sun begins his stated round of yeai's. 

The Moon arose : she ahone upon the lake, 
Which lay one smooth expanse of silver light ; 
She shone upon the hills and rocks, and cast 
Upon their hollows and their hidden glens 
A blacker depth of shade. Who then looked round, 
Beholdmg all that mighty multitude, 
Felt yet severer awe, — so solemnly still 
The thronging thousands stood. The breeze was 

That rustled in the reeds ; the little wave, 
That rippled to (he shore and left no foam. 
Sent its low murmurs far. 

Meantime the Priests 
Have sfretehed their victim on the mountain-top : 
A miserable man, his breast is bare. 
Bare for the death that waits him ; but no hand 
May there -inflict the blow of mercy. Piled 
On his bare breast, the cedar boughs are laid ; 
On his bai'e breast, dry sedge and odorous gums 
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Laid ready to I'eceive the sacred spark, 
Aad blaze, to herald the aseeDding Sun, 
Upon his living altar. Round the wretch 
The inhuman ministers of rites accurst 
Stand, and expect the signal when to strike 
The seed of Are, Their Chief, Teaozomoc, 
Apart from all, upon the pinnacle 
Of that high mountain, eastward turns his eyes ; 
ITor now the hour draws nigh, and speedily 
He looks to see the first fiiint dawn of day 
Break through the orient sky. 

Impatiently 
The multitude await the liappy sign. 
Long hath the midnight passed ; and every hour. 
Yea, every moment, to their torturing fears 
Seemed lengthened out, insufferably long. 
Silent they stood, and breathle^ in suspense. 
The breeze had iailen ; no stirring breath of wind 
Euslled the reeds. Oppressive, motionless, 
It was a labor and a pain to breathe 
The close, hot, heavy air. — Hark I from the woods 
The howl of their wild tenants ! and the birds, 
The daj bnds m blmd dukness fluttering. 
Fearful to rest utteung portenious cries ! 
Anon the 'lound of distant thunders came ; 
They peal hene^th their teet. Earth shakes and 

And, lo . upon the sacred mountain's top. 
The light, — tlie mighty flame ! A cataract 
Of fire bui-sts upward from the moimtam-head ! 
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High, — high, — -it shoots! tlie liquid Are boilii out; 
It streams in torrents down ! Tezozomoc 
Beholds the judgment! wretched, wretched man, 
On the upmost pinnacle he stands, and sees . 
The lava-floocU beneath him ; and his hour 
Is come. The fiery shower, descending, heaps 
Bed a^es round ; they fall like drifted snows, 
And bury and consume the accursed Priest. 

The Tempest is abroad. Fierce Irom the North 
A wind Tipteara the lake, whose lowest depths 
Eock, while convulsions shake the solid earth. 
Where is Patamba? where the multitudes 
Who thronged her level shores ? The mighty lake 
Hath burst its bounds, and yoa wide valley roars, 
A troubled sea, before the rolling storm. 



THE MIGRATION OF THE AZTECAS. 

The storm hath ceased ; iiut still the iava-tides 
Roll down the mountain-side in streams of lire; 
Down to the lalte tbey roil, and yet roll on. 
All burning, through the waters. Heaven above 
Glows round the burning mount, and fiery clouds 
Scour through the black and starless firmament. 
Far off, the Eagle, la her inounf^n-ne^t, 
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Lies waf«hing in alarm, wifh steady eye, 
The midnight radiance. 

But the storm hath ceased ; 
The earth is still ; aud, lo ! while yet the dawn 
Is struggling through the eastern cloud, the barka 
Of Madoc on the lake ! 

What man is he 
On yonder crag, all dripping from the flood, 
Who hath escaped its force? He lies along, 
Now near exhaust with self-praserving toil; 
And still his eye dwells on the spreading waves, 
Wlere late the multitudes of Aztlan stood, 
Collected in their strength. It is the King 
Of Aztlan, who, extended on the rock, 
Looks vainly for his people. He beholds 
The barks of Madoc plying to preserve 
The stragglers ; but how few ! upoa the crags 
Which vei'ge the norlJierD siore, upon the heights 
Eastward, how few have refuged! Then the King 
Almost repented him of life preserved. 
And wished the waves had whelmed him, or the 

sword 
Fallen on him, ere this ill, this wretchedness. 
This desolation. Spmt-troiihled thus. 
He called to mind how from the first his heart 
Inclined to peace, and how reluctantly. 
Obedient to the Pabas and their Gods, 
Had he to this unhappy war been driven. 
All now was ended ; it remained to yield, 
To obey the inevitable will of Heaven, 
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From Aztlan to depart. As thus he mused, 

A Bird, upon a bough which overhung 

The rock, as though ia echo to his thought, 

Cried out, " Depart ! depart ! " for so the note, 

Articulately ia his native tongue, 

Spake to the Azteca. The King looked up ; 

The hour, the hon'ora round him , had impressed 

Feelings and fears well fitted to receive 

AH superstition ; and the voice which cried, 

" .Depart 1 depart ! " seemed like the voice of Fate. 

He thought, perhaps Coanocotzia's soul. 

Descending from his blissfiil halls in the hour 

Of evil, thus to comfort and advise, 

Hovered above him. 

Lo I toward the rock. 
Oaring with feeble arms his difficult way, 
A warrior ^ru^les : he hath reached the rock. 
Hath grasped it; but his strength, exhausted, fails 
To lift him frara the deplh. The King descends 
Timely in aid ; he holds the feeble one 
By his long locks, and on the safety-place 
Lands him. He, panting, from his clotted hair 
Shook the thick watei-s, from his forehead wiped 
The blinding drops ; on his preserver's fece 
Then looked, and knew the Xing. Then Tlalala 
Fell on his neck, and groaned. They laid them down 
In silence, for tlieir heai'ts were full of woe. 

The Sun came forth ; it shone upon the rock : 
They felt the kindly beams ; their strengthened blood 
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Plowecl with a freer action. They aro.",e. 
And looked around, if aught of hope might meet 
Their proapeet. On the lake the galleys'plied 
Their toil BHccessfully, ever to the shore 
Bearing their rescued charge : the eastern heights, 
Rightward and leftwai-d of the fiery mount, 
"Were thronged with fugitives, whose growing crowds 
Spediled the ascent. Then Tlalala took hope, 
And his young heart, reviving, re-assumed 
Its wonted vigor. " Let us to the heights ! " 
He cried ; " all is not lost, Yuhidthiton ! 
When they behold thy countenance, the siglit 
Will cheer them in their woe, and they will bless 
The Gods of AzlJan." 

To the heights they went ; 
And when the remnant of the people saw 
Tuhidthitoii preserved, such comfort then 
They felt, as utter wretchedness can feel. 
That only gives grief utterance, only speaks 
In groans and recollections of the past. 
He looked around ; a multitude was there, — 
But where the strength of Aztlan ? where her hosts ? 
Her marshalled myriads where, whom yester Sun 
Had seen in ai'ms arrayed, in spirit high. 
Mighty in youth and courage ? What were these, 
This remnant of the people ? Women most, 
Who from Pataniba, when the shock began, 
Ean with their infants ; widowed now, yet each 
Among the tew who from the lake escaped, 
Wandering, with eager eyes and wretched hope. 
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The King beheld, and groaned ; against a tree 
He leaned, and bowed his head, subdued of souL 

Meantime, amid the crowd, doth Tlalala 
Seek for his wife and boy. la vidn he seeks 
Ilanqnel there ; in vain for her he asks : 
A troubled look, a melancholy eye, 
A silent motion of the hopeless head, — 
These answer him. But Tlalala repressed 
His anguish, and he called upon the King : 
"Tuhidthiton ! thou seest thy people left; 
Their fate must be determiaed ; they are here 
Houseless, and wanting food." 

The King looked up : 
" It ia determined, Tlalala ! the Gods 
Have crushed us. Who can stand against their 

" Have we not life and strength ? " the Tiger cried, 
" Disperse these women to the towns which stand 
Beyond the ruinous waters ; against them 
The White Men will not war. Ourselves are few. 
Too few to root the invaders from our land, 
Or meet them with the hope of equal tight ; 
Yet may we shelter in the woods, and share 
The Lion's liberty; and mail by man 
Destroy them, till they shall not dare to walk 
Beyond their city walls, to sow their fields. 
Or bring the liarveat in. We may steal forth 
In fhe dark midnight, go and burn and kill, 
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Till all their dreams shall he of Are and death, 
Their sleep be feai- and misery." 

Then the King 
Stretched forth his hand, and pointed to the lake 
Where Madoc's galleys still fo those who clung 
To tlie tree-tops for life, or faintly still 
Were floating on the waters, gave their aid. 
" Oh, think not, Tlalala, that ever more 
Will I agsunst those noble enemies 
Baise my right hand in war, lest righteous Heaven 
Should blast the impious hand aud thankless heart! 
The Gods are leagued with them ; the Elements 
Banded against us ! For our overthrow 
Were yonder mountain-springs of flre ordained; 
For our destruction the earth-thunders loosed, 
And the everlasting boundaries of the lake 
Gave way, that these destroying floods might roll 
Over the brave of Aztlan ! We must leave 
The country which our fathers won in arms ; 
We must depart." 

The word yet vibrated 
Fresh on their hearing, when tlie Bird above. 
Flapping hia heavy wings, repeats the sound, 
"Depart! d.epart!" — "Ye hear I" tlie King ex- 
claimed ; 
" It is an omen sent to me from Heaven ; 
I lieard it late in solitude, the voice 
Of Fate ! — It is Coanocotzin's soul, 
Who counsels our departure." And the Bird 
Still flew around, and, in his wheeling flight, 
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Pronounced the articulate note. The people heai'il 

In f^th, and TlaJaia made no repiy ; 

But dark his bi-ow, and gloomy was his frown. 

Then spake the King, and called a messenger, 
And bade hini speed to Aztlan. — " Seek the Lord 
Of Ocean ; tell him that Tuhidthiton 
Yields to the will of Heaven, and leaves the land 
His fathers won in war. Only one boon, 
In memory of our former friendship, ask, — 
The Ashes of my Fathers, -^ if, indeed, 
The Conqueror have not cast them to the winds." 

The herald went his way circuitous, 
Along the mounlains, for tlie flooded vale 
Barred the neai" passage ; but, before his feet 
Could traverse half their ti-ack, the fugitives 
Beheld canoes from Aztlan, to the foot 
Of that protecting eminence, whereon 
They had their stand, draw nigh. The doubtful sight 
Disturbed them, lest perchaace with hoslile strengtli 
They came upon their weakness. Wrongful fear ; 
For now Cadwalion, from his hai'k, unarmed. 
Set foot ashore, and for Yuhidthiton 
Inquired, if yet he lived. The King receives 
His former friend. " From Madoc come I hei-e," 
The Briton said ; " raiment and food he sends, 
Aod peace ; so shall this visitation prove 
A blessing, if it knit the bonds of peace, 
And make us as one people ! " 
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"TIalala! 
Heareat thou him?" Ynhidtliiton exckiracd. 
" Do thou thy pleasure, King ! " the Tiger cried : 
" My path ia plain." Thei-eat Twhidthiton, 
Answering, replied, "Thus humbled, as Ihou seesi, 
Beneafh the viaitation of the Goda, 
We bow before their will ! To them we yield ; 
To you, their favorites, we resign the land 
Our fathers conquered. Never more may Fate, 
In your days or your children's, to the end 
Of time, afflict it thus ! " 

He said, and called 
The Heralds of his pleasure. " Gro ye fort)i 
Throughout the land; north, south, and cast, and 

Proclaim the ruin. Say to all who bear 

The name of Azteca, Heaven hath destroyed 

Our nation : say, the voice of Heaven was heard, — 

Heard ye it not? ^bidding us leave the land, 

Who shakes us from her bosom. Ye will find 

Women, old men, and babes ; the many, weak 

Of body, and of spirit ill prepared. 

With painful toil, through long and dangei'ous ways 

To seek another country. Say to thero. 

The White Men will not M the arm of power 

Against the feeble ; here they may remain 

In peace, and to the grave in peace go down. 

But they who would not have their children lose 

The name their fathers bore, will join our march.. 

.Ere ye set forth, behold the destined way." 
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He bade a pile be raised upon the top 
Of that high eminence, to all the winds 
Exposed, They raised the pile, and left it free 
To all tlie winds of Heaven. Tuhidtliiton 
Alone approached it, and applied tlie torch. 
The day was calm, and o'er the flaming pile 
The wavy smoke hung lingering, Uke a mist 
That in (he morning tracks the valley-stream. 
Swell over sweU it rose, erect above. 
On all sides spreading like a stately palm. 
So moveless were the winds. Upward it rolled, 
Still upward, when a stream of upper air 
Crossed it, and heut its top, and drove it on. 
Straight over Aztlan. An acclaiming shout 
Welcomed the will of Heaven ; for, lo ! the 

smoke 
Fast travelling on, while not a breath of air 
Is felt below, " Ye see the appointed coarse ! " 
Exelaim.ed the King : " proclaim it where ye go ! 
On the third morning we begin our march." 

Soon o'er the lake a winged galley sped, 
Wafting the Ocean Prince. He bore, preserved 
When Aztlan's bloody temples were cast down, 
The Ashes of the Dead. The King received 
The relics, and his heart was full ; his eye 
Dwelt on his father's urn. At length he said, 
" One more request, Madoc ! — If the lake 
Should ever to its ancient bounds return, 
Shriaed In the highest of Palamba's lowers 
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Coanocotzin reate. — But wherefore this ? 
Thou wilt respect the ashes of the King." 

Then Madoc said, " Abide not here, O King ! 
Thus open to the changeful elements ; 
Bu(^ till the day of jour departure come, 
Sojourn with me." — "Madoe, that must not be!" 
Tuhidthiton replied. " Shall I behold 
A stranger dwelling in my father's house ? 
Shall I become a guest, where I was wont 
To give the guest his welcome ? " He pursued. 
After short pause of speech; " For our old men. 
And helpless hahes, and women ; for all those 
Whom wisely fear and feebleness deter [nesa, 

To tempt strange paths, through swamp and wilder- 
4-nd hostile tribes, — for these Yuhidthiton 
Entreats thy favor. Underneath thy sway, 
They may remember me without regret, 
Yet not without affection." — " They shall be 
My people," Madoc answered. " And the rites 
Of holiness transmitted from their sires," 
Pursued the King, — " will these be suffered them ? " 
" Blood must notUow," the Christian Prince replied j 
" No Priest must dwell among us ; that hath been 
The cause of all this misery ! " — " Enough ! " 
Yuliidthiton replied ; " I ask no more. 
It is not for the conquered to impose 
Their law upon the conqueror," 

Then be turned, 
And lifted up his voice, and called upon 
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The people : " All whom fear or feebleness 
WithlioM from following my adventurous path, 
Prince Madoc will receive. No blood must flow, 
No Paha dwell among them, Tiike upon ye, 
Ye who ai-e weak of body or of heart, 
The Strangers' easy yoke : beneath their sway 
Ye may remember me without regret 
Soon take your choice, and speedily depart, 
Lest ye impede the adventurers." As he spalte. 
Tears flowed, and groans were heard. The line 

was drawn, 
Which whoso would accept the Strangers' yoke 
Should p^s. A multitude o'erpaased (he line ; 
But all the youth of Aztlan crowded round 
Yuhidthiton, their own beloved King. 

So two days long, with unremitting toil, 
The harks of Britain to the adventurers 
Bore due supply ; and io new habitants 
The city of the Cymry spread her gates ; 
And in the vale around, and on the heights, [tale 
Their numerous tenis were pitched. Meantime the 
Of ruin went abroad, and how the Gods 
Had driven her sons from Aztlan, To the King, 
Companions of his venturous enterprise, 
The bold repaired ; the timid and the weak. 
All whom, averse from perilous wanderings, 
A gentler nature had disposed to peace, 
Beneath the Strangers' easy rule remained. 
Now the third morning came. At break of day. 
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The mountain echoes to tlie busy sound 

Of multitudes. Before the moving tribe, 

The Pabas bear, enelosed from public- sight, 

Mexitli; and the ashea of the Kings 

Follow the Chair of God. Yuhidtbiton 

Then leads the marshalled ranks ; and by his side, 

Silent and thoughtfully, went TJalala, 

At the north gate of Aatlan, Malinal, 
Borne in a litter, waited their approach j 
And now alighting, as the train drew nigh, 
Propped by a fiiendly aria, with feeble step 
Advanced to meet the King. Yuhidthiton, 
With eye severe and darkening countenance, 
Met his advance. " I did not think," quoth he, 
" Thou wouldst have ventured this ! and liefer far 
Should I have borne away with me the thought 
That Malinal had shunned his brother's sight, 
Because their common blood yet raised in him 
A sense of his own shame ! Comest Ihou to show 
Those wounds, the marks of thine unnatural war 
Agiunst thy counti-y? or to boast tlie mfied 
. Of thy dishonor, that thou tarriest here, 
Sharing the bounty of the Conqueror, 
While with the remnant of his countrymen. 
Saving the Giods of Aatlan and the name. 
Thy brother and thy King goes forth to seek 
His fortune ? " 

Calm and low the youth replied, 
" 111 dost thou judge of me, Yuhidthiton ! 
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And rashly doth my brother wrong the heart 
He better should have known ! Howbeit, I come 
Prepared for grief. These honorable wounds 
Were gmned when, singly, at Caermadoc, I 
Opposed the i-uffian Hoamea; aad even now, 
Thus feeble aa thou seest me, come I thenee, 
For this fei'eweil. Brother, — Tuhidthitou, — ■ 
By the true love which thou didst bear my youth. 
Which ever, with a love as true, my heart 
Hath answered ; by the memory of that hour 
When at our mother's funeral pile we stood, — 
Go not away in wrath, but call to mind 
What thou hast ever known me ! Side by side 
We fought against (he Strangers, side by side 
We fell ; together "in the council-hall 
We counselled peace, together in the field 
Of the assembly pledged the wok! of peace. 
When plots of seiyet slaughter were devised, 
I raised my voice alone ; alone I kept 
My plighted faith ; alone I prophesied 
The judgment of just Heaven : for this I bore 
Reproach and shame, and wrongful banishment. 
In the action self-approved, and justified 
By this unhappy issue." 

As he spake, 
Did natural feeling strive within the King, 
And thoughts of other days, and brotherly love, 
And inward consciousness, tliat had he, too. 
Stood forth, obedient to his better mind, 
Nor weakly yielded to the wily priests, 
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"Wilfully blind, perchance even now in peace 
The kingdom of liis fathers had presei'ved 
Her name and empire. " jMalinal ! " he cried, 
Thy brother's heart ia sore : in better times 
I may with kindlier tlwughts remember thee, 
And honor thy true virtue. Now forewell ! " 

So saying, to his heart he held the youth, 
Then turned away. But then cried Tlalala, 
" Farewell, Yuhidthiton 1 " the Tiger cried ; 
" For I, too, will not leave my native land, — 
Thou who wert King of Aztlan ! Go thy way ; 
Aiid be it prosperous. Through the gate thou seest 
Ton tree that overhangs my fatlier'a house ; 
My father lies beneath it. Call to mind 
Sometimes that tree ; for at its foot in peace 
Shall Tlala]a be laid, who will not live 
Survivor of his counti^." 

Thus he smd. 
And through the gate, regardless of the King, 
Turned to his native door. Tuhidtliiton 
Followed, and Madoc ; but in vain their words 
Essayed to move the Tiger's steady heart ; 
When from the door a tottering hoy came forth, 
And clung around his knees with joyful cries, 
And called him fatlier. At the joyful sound, 
Out ran Hanquel; and the astonished man 
Beheld his wife and boy, whom sure he deemed 
Whelmed in the flood: but them the British barks, 
Returned homeward from their merciful quest, 
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Found floating on the waters. For a while, 

Abandoned by all desperate thoughts, he stood : 

Soon he collected, and lo Madoc turned. 

And said, " Prince ! this woman and her boy 

I leave to thee. As thoa hast ever found 

In me a fearless, unrelenting foe, 

Fighting with ceaseless zeal his country's cause, 

Respect them I — Nay, Hanquel ! hast thou yet 

To learn with what unshakable resolve 

My soul maintains its purposes ? I leave thee 

To a brave foe's protection. Lay me, Madoc, 

Here in my father's grave." 

With that he took 
His mantle off, and veiled Uanquel's face : 
" Woman, thou mayst not look upon the Sun, 
Wlio sets to rise no more I " That done, he plated 
His javelin-hilt against Uie ground; the point 
He fitted to his heart; and, holding fii-m 
The shaft, fell forward, still with steady hand 
Guiding the death-blow on. 

■ So in the laud 
Madoc was left sole Lord ; and far away 
Twhidthiton led forth the Aztecas, 
To spread in other lands Mexitli'a name, 
And rear a mightier empire, and set up 
Again their foul idolatry ; till Heaven, 
Making blind Zeal and bloody Avarice 
Its ministers of vengeance, sent among them 
The hei'oio Spaniard's unrelenting sword. 
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Weaeishior nearer to the Smt. — J. p. 203. 
Columbus inferred this ftom the elaTafion of the pole at 
Fum "How"t tl topss" y P" tt M ti "that 
Ht the heginnii g t th g tn ligbt It 13 1 t tbat 

ragioa only fl* d g th th t J d m the 

morniug twilight to b 1 t fiftse d ^ by th Bime 
qnadiBnt, I do t dratJ ytdtl whioll 

he bnugeth u jpttfym Ih th that he 
hereby coiyeotn 1 tl t rth is P f tly md, l)ut 

that, when it nus salad, th rtn 1 p raised 

that, 09 he siiith, it is not round alter the foiio. of an apple or 
a ball, as others think, but ratliar like a pear as it hangeth on 
the tree ; and Oiat Pnria is tha region which possesseth tlie 
superemineiit or highest part tliereuf, nearest nnto heaven. In 
so ninoh, that ha eameslly oontendetli the earthly pni'adise to 
be situate i^ the tops of those thraa hills which the watch.- 
men saw oat of the top castle of the ship ; and that the outra- 
geous streams of tha fresh waters whioll so violently issue out 
of the said gulfs, and atrive bo with the salt water, fall head- 
long from the tops of the said monntaius." — Fiebv Martire, 
Deo. 1, Book 6. 

Te^ciiUj>oca. — n. p. 20H. 

■■ A devout worshipper- of this Deity once set out to boo if lie 

eould find him ; he reached the seo^eoast ; and there tha God 

appeared to hhn, and bade ^im call the Wiuile and ttie Mei^ 
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maid and the Toiiotsa to make a bridge for him, ovar which 
ha miglil pnss to the hoose of the Sun, tind bring bacl( frooi 
thence iiiatramenls of music, aud singers, to oelebriite his festi- 
vals. The Whale, the Mermiud, and the Tortoise flccordingiy 
made the bridge; aiid the man went over it, singing, os he 
went, a song which the Clad taught him. As soon ns the Siin 
heard him, he canlaoned nil his EerviuitB and people not to 
answer to tlie song; fof they who aiiswei'od would he obliged to 
abandon his house, and follow the singer. Some there were, 
however, who could not resist the voice of the oharraer ; and 
these hs brought back with Mm to earth, together with the 
dmm oailed Buidtaaetii, and the TejianazliL" — Toyqaemada, 
1. 8, 0. 48. 

The particular sacrifioe related in the poem is described by 
this author, 1. 10, c. 14. It is snfficieat merely to rsfor to 
my authorities in suob instances as these, where no oOier 
liljerty has been taken thau that of omission. 



The expression is Gower's : — 

The Spaniah name for the poppy is adornadera. 

The Field of Oie Spirit. — III. p. 21B. 

*' Every spring, the Akaueeas go in a body to some retired 
place, and Ihei-a tiim up a lai-ge space of land, which they do 
with the drums tieating all the while. After this Uiey take 
care to call it the Desert, or the Field of the Spirit. And tliitlier 
they go in good eamastwhen they ore in their ButhusiaBtic fits, 
a,nd there wtut fbr inspiration from their pretended Deity. In 
the mean while, as they do this every year, it proves of no 
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Before these SiingB,Iwn3. — III. p. 318. 
"The manner in which, he says, lia obtained Iha spirit of 
divmatioii was this; Hb was odinittsd into the presBuca of & 
Great Man, wlio informed him that he loved, pitied, pud de- 
sired Co do liim good. It was not in this worid that he saw the 
Great Man, bnt in n world above, at a Taat distance from this. 
The Great Man, lie says, was olothed with the Day, yaa, with 
ths brlghtast Day he over saw ; a Day of many years, yea, of 
Bvarlastiiig continuance! This whole world, he Bays, was 
drawn upon him, so that in him the Earth, and all things in it, 
might be seen. I asked him if rocks, mountains, and seas ware 
drawn «po» or appeared in him. He replied, that erery thing 
that was beautiful and lovely in the Earth was upon him, and 
might be seen by iooliing on him, as well as if one wiis on the 
Earth to take a view of them there. By the side of the Great 
Man, he says, stood his Shadow, or Spirit; for he med tliielaaig, 
the word they commonly make use of to express that of the 
man wluoh anrvivas the body, which word properly signifies a 
shadow. This Shadow, he says, was as lovely as the Man 
himself, and JiUed all placet, and was most agraaable us well as 
wonderful to him. Here, he says, he tarried some time, and 
was unspeakably entertained aud delighted with a view of the 
Great Man, of his Shadow, and of all thmgs in him. And, what 
is most of all astonishing, he imagines all this to have passed 
before ha was born. He never had bean, he says, in this world 
at that time; and what confirms him in the belief of this is, 
that the Great Man told him tliat he must come down to Earth, 
be bom of such a wmnan, meat wlBi such and such things, and, 
in particular, that he should once in his hfe be guilty of mur- 
dei. At this he was displeased, and told llie Great MJm he 
would never murder. But the Great Man replied, ' I have sfud 
it, and it shall be ao(' which has aocordhigly hjippened. At 
this time, he says, tlie Great MiUi aslied hun what he would 
choose in life. He replied, flrst to be a Hunter, and afterwards 
to be a Poiawmi, or Divine; wliorenpon the Great Man told 
him he should have what he desired, and that his Shadow 
should go along with him down to Earth, and he with him for 
ever. There was, he says, all this time, no woi'd spoken 
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batween tham: the conferance was not carried on by any 
humiin longuogs ; but they Imd n. kind of meutoJ jntalUganee 
of Bsoli other's thoughts, dispositions, and proposals. Alter 
thie, lie says, he saw the Great Msn no more, but supposes 
he now oiiniB down to the Earth to be bom ; but the Shiuiow 
of tlie Great Man still attended hhn, and ever after con- 
tiuned to appear to him in dreams and other ways. This 
Shudow used somalhnes t« direct him in di'aaina to go to such 
a place and hunt, osaurlug him he should there meet witli suc- 
cess, wliicl) accordingly proved so; and, whea he had been 
there some Hme, the Spirit would order him to another place; 
so Uiat he had euccbbb in hnnUng, accoi^^ng to the Great 
Man's promise, made to him at the time of his choosing this 

" There were some timsa when this Spirit onme upon him 
in a special manner, and he was full of what he saw in the 
Great Man; and then, he saya, he was all UgM, and not only 
Ugld himself, but it was lij/U ail uround him, so that lie could 
see through men, and knew the thoughts of theii' heaiis. 
Theee depths of Satan I leave to others to fiitliom or to dive 
into OS they please; and do not pretend, for my own part, to 
know what Ideas to afiix to such farms, and oanuot well guess 
what conceptions of things these creatures have at tliese timoa 
when they call themselves iiltlighl," — Ihmd Srimierd's Jeur- 

JlaH Bi'ainerd been a Jesuit, his superiors would certaiDly 
hav8 thought him a. fit candidate for the crown of martyrdom, 
and wortliy to be made a saint. 

He found one of the Indian conjurers who seemed to have 
something like grace hi him, only he would not believe iu the . 
Devil. "Of all the sights," says he, " 1 ever saw among tham, 
or indeed anywhere else, none appeared so frightful, or so near 
akin to what is usually imagined of infernal powers; none ever 
excited such images of terror in my mind as the appearance 
of one who was a devont and zealous rafbrmer, or rather re- 
storer, of what he supposed was the ancient religion of tlia 
Indians. He made his nppeai'once in his pontifical garb, which 
was a coat of bears'-akins, dressed with the hair on, and hang- 
ing down to Ills toes; a pair of bearskin stockings; and a 
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great *(>oilen face, painted the one half blaolt, anil tht other 
tawny, about the color of an Indian's sklu, with an estrava- 
gant month, out very much awry ; the face fastened to a 
bear-skill cap, which was diuwii over his head He advanced 
towards me with the mstniment in his hand thit he u5ed for 
music ill Ma idoiatrans woreliip, which was a dry tortoise-shell 
with soma corn in it, aiid the neck of it drawn on to a piece 
of wood, which made a very oonraniant handle. Aa he came 
fbrward, }ie heat his tune with tha t'nttle, and daiicad with all 
his might, but did not suffer auy part of his body, not so much 
aa his fingara, to be seen; and no man would have gnaased, by 
bis appearance and aotions, that he could have been a human 
craature, if UiBy had not had sonae intiniatlon of it otherwise. 
When he came near me, I could not bat shrink away from 
him, although it waa then noonday and 1 knew who it was, Ins 
appsaransB and gestures were so prodigiously Mghtful. He 
had a house consecrated to religious uses, .with divers images 
cut out upon tbe several parts of iti T went in, and found the 
ground beat ahnost aa hard as a rock with their frequent dan- 
cing on it. I discowsed with him about ChristiODity; and 
some of my disoom'se he seemed to like, but soma of it he dis- 
liked entirely. He told me that Crod had taught him bis ireli- 
gion, and tliat he never would turn from it, but wanted to find 
soma that would join heartily with him in it; for tha Indians, 
he said, were grown veiy degenerate and corrupt. He had 
thought, he said, of leaving all his fliends, and travelling abroad, 
in order to find some that would join with him; for he believed 
God had some good people somewhere that felt as he did. He 
hod not always, he said, felt as he now did, but had formerly 
been like the rest of the Indians, until about four or five yeara 
before that tima ; then he said hia heart was very much dis- 
tressed, so thai he could not live among the Indians, bu.t got 
away into the woods, and lived alone for some months. At 
length, he said, God comforted his heart, and showed him what 
he should do; and since that time he had Icnown God, and 
tried to serve him, and loved all men, be they who they would, 
ao as he never did before. He treated me with uncommon 
courtesy, and seemed to be hearty in it; and I was told by the 
Indians that he opposed their drinking stroi^ liquor with all 
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bis power ; and, if nt on; time he could not dissuade tliem 
from it by nU lie could any, he would leave tfiera, and go cry- 
ing into tlie woods. lb was numifest he had n set of religious 
notions timt he had looked into for himself, and not token for 
granted ujioii biire ttadifjon; and ha reilslied or disreUBhed 
whatevei' was spoken of n religious nature, according as it 
eitUei' i^resd or diBOgresd with his standard. And, while I 
woa discoursing, he would sometimes say, 'Now, that I Uke; 
so God lias tniiglit me ; ' and some of his senljmenls seemed 
very juat. Vet he nttorly denied tlie being of a Devil, and 
deoiiu-ed there was no suoU creature known among tlia Indiana 
of old Ijmes, whose religion, he supposes, he was attempting 
to revive. He likewise told me tliat departed sonls all went 
southward, and that tlie difference between t)ie good and bad 
was this, that the former were Hdmitted uito a, beauUfnl town 
with spiritual walls, or wails agreeable to the nature of sonls ; 
and that the lattei' would foe ever liover ronnd those wsdls, aud 
in vain, attempt to get in. He seemed to be sincere, honest, 
and conscientious In bis own way, and according to his own 
religious notions, which was mora than I ever saw in any 
other pagan; and I perceived he was looked upon and deiided 
by most of the Indians as e. precise zealot, who made a need- 
less noise about religious matters. But, I must say, there was 
sometliiug in his temper nud disposition that looked more like 
true religion tlinn any thing I ever observed amongst other 
heathens." — Braiaerd. 



[ ignorant per- 

"An old country-fellow in Livonia being condemned, for 
feuits enormous enough, to lie along upon the ground to I'eoeive 
bis punishment, and Madam de la Ban'e, pitying his almost 
decrepit age, having so far intereeded ibr bim as that his cor- 
poral punishment should be changed into a pecuniary mulct 
of about fifteen or slxt^n pence, he Ibanked ber for ber kind- 
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nesa, and snid, that for his part, being an old mnii, he would 

try to ba altered, but waa ready to recelTB the chaetiiemaiit 
which his predeoeasora had not thought much to undergo ; put 
off his clothes, laid himself upon the ground, and KoenaJ 
the blows aocOrding to his oondemuaiion." — Ambanudor'a 



A good description of Welsh beauty is pvevi by Mr. If orke, 
from one of their origlnnl chronicles, in the aocountoE Gnifydd 
ah Cjnan and hia queen: — 

" Gcafydd, hi hia person, waa of moderate atature, having 
yellow hair, a round face, and a fide and agreeable complex- 
ion; eyes ralhev large, light eyebrowB, a comely beard, around 
neck, wliite skin, strong Umbs, long fingers, straight legs, and 
handsome feet He was, moreover, skilful in divers Inngnagea, 
conrleons and civil to his friends, fiaroa io hia enemies, and 
resolute in battle; of a passionate temper, and fertile imagina- 
tion Augliorad, Ms -wife, waa nn accomplished peiBoii: her 

hair was long, and of a flaieii oolor; lier eyes lai^e and roU- 
hig; and her features brilliant and beautiful. She was tall 
and weh-proportioned, her leg and foot handsome, her fingcra 
loiig, and her nalla thin and transparent. She was good-tem- 
porad, cheerful, dlacreet, witty, and gave good advice aa well 
aa alms to her needy dependants, and never transgressed the 
laws of duty." 

Tkui lei (heir Stood be shed. — V. p. !i28. 
This ceremony of declaring war with fire anfl water is repre- 
sented by De Bry, m the eleventh print of the description of 
Florida by Le Moyne de Morgues. 



■e transacted all public bns 
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little dietnuoe. It is built in tlie form of a sugor-loaf; ana large 

having (besiflea the door, whioli is bo narrow that but one at a 
time can pass, nnd that aftei' much winding and turning) but 
one emali aperture to let the smoke out, vrhiob is so ill con- 
trived, that most of it Kettles in the roof of tha house. Within, 
it has the appeanmoe of an oncieiit amphitheatre, the seats 
being raised one ubose another, leaving an area in the middle, 
in tlie centre of which stands the fire : the seats of tiie head 
warriors are nearest it." — JWemoira of lAenL Benry ZInifei-ioSc, 
loio accomi>ii/disd tlie Cherokee InMas* to JSngland in 1762. 



The Feast of Soah. — VI. p. 228. 

Lafitan. Chnrlcvoix. It is a custom among the Greeks at 
this time, some twelve months or more, after the death of a, 
friend, to open the grave, collect the bones, have prayers read 



The mriacan. — VI. p. SSB. 

" The children, at eight or ten years old, are very expert at 
killing birds and smaller game with a sarbacan, or hollow 
omie, through wliioh they blow a Email dart, whose weakness 
obliges them to shoot at the eye of the larger sort of prey, 
which they seldom miss." — TimherinJce. 



Toa percent airiag of ikells. — Y!. p. 229. 

" The dooi^ of their houses and chambers were fall of di- 
verse kindos of aheUs, hanging loose by smali cordes, that 
being shaken by the wind they make a certaine ratteling, and 
also B, whisteling noise, by gathering their wind in their hol- 
lowe places! for herein they have great dehght, and Impute 
thisfor a goodly ornament." "i'iefrojtfm'iire. 
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Siilt do youT dur^htta roam dksatia^edj 
jlTOieeo/toieHifliKHif— VI. p. 230. 

" They flimly believe that the spirits of those who are killed 
by the enamy, withont equal levenga of blood, find uo rest, 
and lit lught haaut the houses of the tribe to which they be- 
longed; but, when thnt tiniked dnty of retaliation is justJy 
executed, they immediately get ease mid power to fly away." 
— Adah: 

" The answering voices heard from caves and hollow holaa, 
whioh the LnHnas caU Echo, they suppose to be thd Soulas 
wandering through those places." — Pielro Mai-tire. " This 
superstition prevailed in Cumana, where they balieved tlia 
Echo to ba the TOice of the Soul thus answering when it was 
oallad." — //en-era, 3, 4, 11. 

The word by which they express the funeral waiiing in ons 
of the Indian languages is very characteristic, — Mduo; " which 
bewailing," says RogerWiliiams, " is very solemn amongst them. 
Morning and evening, and sometimes in the night, they bewail 
their loEbhuabonds, wives, c1iildren,&c.; sometimes a quarter, 
half, yea, a whole yaar and longer, if it he for a great prince." 

The stall of some old seer. — VI. p. 230. 



Tkeir haj^y som& 
Panae in ^^eldsitfbBailhe^a^afi deer. — YI. p. 282. 
This opmion of the American Indians may be illustrated by 
ft very beautiful stoiy from Carver's "Travels: " — 

" Whilst I vemalned among them, a couple, whose tent was 
ai^aeent ta mine, lost a son of about four years of age. The 
parents were so much affected at the death of their favorite 
child, that they pursued Bie usual testimonies of grief with 
Bnoh uncommon rigor, as through the weight of sorrow and 
loss of blood to oocaaioii the deatli of the father. Tho wo- 
vot. V. 2D 
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maiif who had hitheito baen mconaolable, no sooner saw her 
huBbaad expire tlinn ske dried up her tenifi, and appended 
cheerful iind resigned. Aa I linew not how to account for so 
extraordinnry a transition, I took an opportunity to ask her 
the rsriBOn of it; telling her, Rt the sauie time, that I should 
have iniagined the loss of her hnsbiuid >Tould rather have occa- 
sioned nn mcrease of grief thnn snch a sudden diiulnntiou of it. 

" Slie informed me, that, as the child was so young whsn it 
died, and unable to support itself in the country of spicits, both 
she and lier husband had been apprehensive that Its situation 
would be far from being happy; but no sooner did she behold 
its father depart for the same place, who not only loved the 
child with the tenderest afteotion, bnt was a good hunter, and 
would be nbla to provide plantJfully for its support, than she 
ceased to moarn. She added, that she sow saw no reason to 
continue her taars, as the child, on whom she doted, woa under 
the care and protection of a fond father i and she had only one 
wish that remained ungratifled, which was that of being her- 
self with them. 

" ExpfBssion so replete with unaffected tenderness, and 
sentimeuts that woald have dona honor to a Eoman matron, 
made an impression on my mind greatly in fevor of the people 
to whom she belonged, and tended not a little la counteract 
the prejudices I had liitherto entertained, in common with 
Bveiy other traveller, of Indian insensibiUty and want of 
parental tendemeaa. Her subsequent conduct confirmed the 
fevomhle opinion I had just imbibed, and convinced roe, that, 
notwithstanding the appoJ-ent snspension of her grief, some 
poiHoles of that reluctance to be separated fram a beloved 
relation, which is implanted by nature or custom in every 
human heart, sUlllorked in hers. I observed that she went 
almost every evening to the foot of the tree, on ,a braneli of 
which the bodies of her husband and child were hild, and, 
after cutting otf a lock of bar hnlr and throwing it on the 
ground; in a pliJntlve melondioly song bemoaned its fiite. A 
recapitulation of the aodons be might have parfoi-med, iiatl hia 
life been spared, appeared to be her favorite theroe ; and, whilst 
she foretold the fame that would have attended an imitation 
of his Mher's yurtues, her grief seemed to be suspended. ■ If 
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thou hadst continned with, ue, mj dear son,' wou]d Bhe cry, 
' how well would the bow hivre beeorae thy hand, and how 
atal would thy nirows have proved to the ecemies of our 
baada I Thou wooldst often hnve drunk tlieii blood, and eaten 
their fleah; and numerous slaves would hare ien'm:ded tby 
toils. With a nervous aim wouldst thou have seized tiia 
wounded bu'ffiJo, or have ooinbnted tlie fury of the eiuaged 
bear; than wouldst have overt^en the flying elk, and have 
kept pace on the mountain's brow with the fleetest deef. 
What teats mightat thou not have performed, hadst tJiou Btaid 
among us till age hud given tliee strengUt, aud thy Cither had 
instructed Hiee in every Indian accomplishment!' In terms 
like these did this untutored savage bewail the loss of her son; 
and frei^netitly would she pass the greatest part of the night 
in the aSbctJonate employ." 

The spirji of ikal oMe blood which r<m 
Fi'om theii' d^oih^^woands is in the raddy chada^ 
Wliuh go before the Sun ii^en he comei J'ortli 
At Slory. — VI. p. 232. 
"Among the last corners, one Avila, a cacique, had great 
authority, who, understanding that Valdivia affiimed the God 
of the ChviatJaiiB was tlie only Creator of idl Uiings, m a great 

fBge. erM ont, lie would never allow Pillaii, the God of tlie 
Chileniaas, to be denied the power of creaUng. Valdivia in- 
quired of hlra concemiug this imaginary deity. Avihi told 
him that his Ciod did, after death, translate the chief men of tlie 
naiSon and soldiers of known bravery to places where tiiere 
was dancing and drinking, there to live hnppy for ever; that 
the blood of noble men shim in battle was placed about Uie 
sun, and changed into red clouds, which sometimes adorn his 
rismg." — iiia*. 0/ Parasaay, ift,, by F. A. del Techo. 

ny ptfqile ! 
I, mo, amid tea ye of the foiiaer il«!)3. — VI. p. 234. 
The mode of sowing is fi-om the twenty-flrst plate of De 
Biy to J. Le Moyue de Morgues. Xhe common slorehouses 
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are menlioneil by the some imtlior; and tie ceramony of the 
widows strewing tlieir hair npon their hasbiinds' gi'sves Is 
represented in the nineteenth plate. 

The Snake-Idol. — VL p. 335. 

Snake-worBhip was common in America. — Bernnl Dim:, 
pp. 3, 7, 12B. TliB idol dHicribed VII. p. 2*4, Bomowhat i-e- 
aembles what the Spftninrda ibund lit Oampaohe, which is thus 
described by the oldest historian of the Dlsooveries: "Our men 
were conducted to a broade crosse-way standing on the side 
of tbe lowne. Here tliey shew them a squiu^ stage or pulpit 
foure stBppes Wgh, partly of clammy bitumen and partlj of 
small stones, whereto the iinaga of a man cut in marble whs 
joynad, two foni'e-footed unknown beostee fhstening upon him, 
which, like madde dogges, seemed they would tear the marbla 
main's guts out of his belly. And by the inrnge stood a sec- 
penf, besmeared all witli goare blond, deyourmg n marble lion; 
whicii serpent, oomptioted of bitumen and small stones incor- 
porated together, was seven imd fortie feet in length, end as 
thioke aa a great ose. Naxt unto it were three rafters, or 
Stakes, fastened to the grounde, which Ibree others crossed, 
underpropped with stones; in which place they punish male- 
factors condemned; for proof whereof they saw iiinnmerabla 
broken arrows, all blondie, scattered on Ihe 'grounde, and the 
bones of the dead cast into on inclosed conrte nearc onto it." 
— Pietro Martire, 

It can scarcely be necessary to say, that I have attributed 

ietidg Hmong tbe savage tribes of America, were best suited to 
the plau of the poem. 

Fionsly a porUon bike 

Of Una cold eayth, to which fir eoer ntno 

Ontiisned Ihey kave their falJiei'i, dmt todasl, — VI. p, 235. 

Charlevoix assigns an unworthy motive for this remarkable 

custom, which may surely be more naturally esphuned: he 

says Uiey fancy it procures luck at play. 
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Some passQgas in Mr. Mackenzie's " TrtiTela " suggested Uiis 

" Our guide eniied aloud to the fugitiTes, und entrsated tliara 
to stay, but without effect! the oid mnu, however, did not 
hesitatfl to approach us, nnd represented himself os too far 
advanced in life, and too mdifferent nbout the short time he 
had to reomm in the world, to be very ansions about escaphig 
from any danger that threatened him. At the same dma, he 
pulled Uie gray hairs from I1I3 head by handfuls ta distribute 
among us, and unpiored our favor for himself and hia rah^ 

" As we were ready to embark, oar new recruit was deshad 
to prepare himself for his departure, which he would have 
deolined ; but, as none of his friends would take his place, wa 
may be said, after the delay of an hour, to have compelled Mm 
to embark. Previous to liis depnrtux-e, a ceremony took place, 
of which I could not learn the meaiimg. He out off a lock of 
his hair ; and, having divided It into tlu-aa parte, ha fastened one 
of tliem to the hair on tha upper part of his wife's head, blow- 
ing on it three times with nil the violence in his power, and 
uttering certain words. The otlior tivo he fastened with tlie 
same formalities on tlio heads of his two children." — JMne- 



Of the wonderful doollitj of the snake, one instance may 

" An Indian belonging to tlie Menomonie, having fakeii a 
rattlesnake, found means to tiime it, and, when ho liad done 
■this, treated it as a Deltji calling it hia great Father, and 
carrying it with him in a box whei-ever lie went. This he 
liad douo for several summers, when Mens. Pinnisanoe acoi- 
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dentally met with Mm at this oarrying-plac«, juat as ha was 
setting off for a winter's hniit. The Kronoh gentleman was sur- 
prised one day to see the Indian place the box which oontiuned 
his God on the ground, and, opening the door, give him his 
liberty; telling him, whilst ho did it, to be sure aiid return hy 
the time he himself should come baolt, which was to be in the 
month of May Mowing. As this was but October, Monsieur 
told the Indian, whose Eunplicity astonished him, tliat he fancied 
he might widt long enough, when May arrived, for the arrival 
of his great Father. The Indian was so oonfldent of his crea- 
ture's obedience, that he offered to lay the Frenchman a. wager 
of two gallons of rum, that, at the time appomted, he would 
come and ontwl into his box. This was agreed on, and the 
second week In May following Used foe the determination of 
the wager. At that period tliey both met there again ; when 
the Indian set down his box, and called for his great Father. 
The snake heard him not; and, the time being now expired, he 
acknowledged that he liad lost. However, without seeming to 
be discouraged, he offered to double the bet if his Father 
came not withm two days more. This was further agreed on; 
when, behold 1 on the second day, about one o'clock, the snake 
aiTived, and of his own accord crawled luto the bos, which 
was placed ready fbr him. The French genlJeman vouehed 
for the truth of this story; imd, from the accounts I have often 
received of the docility of those creatures, I see no reason to 
doubt its veracity." — Otiver's Trai-elt. 

We hare not taken animals enough into alliance with us. 
In one of the most interesting fiuniljes which it was ever my 
good fortune to visit, I saw a child sudtled by a goat. The 
gull should be taught to catch flsh for ua in the sea, the otter 
in fresh water. The more spideiB there were hi the stable, the 
less would the horses suflbr from tlie flies. The great American 
fo'e-fly should be imported into Spain to catch mosquitoes. 
Snakes wonld make good monsers ; liut one favorite mouse 
should be kept f o rid tlie house of cockroaehes. The toad is an 
excellent fly-catcher; and, in hot countries, a reward should be 
oifared to the man who could discover what insect feeds upon 
fleas ; for, say the Spaniards, " no ay oriatnra tan libre, & quien 
falta su Alguaoil." 
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OJ Ba>aa,hag'^i<f the Annliiih—VU p 312 
" Og, the K.i[ig of BHann, was the laigeet miu tMt ever 
livod! bJI GiudIs, Tiiaii", ind Ogieo ni-e but dwnrfs to liiin; 
Gsrngiuitaai himself is nn more compnreil to Og, thnn Tom 
Thumb IB to Garaguiitun Poi thus lay the niblns Moses 
chose out tiieh e chieta, aiid advuicod n lUi tlicm. till thoy 
approachsd tha landol Caiiflan, nlieie JeiicLo nas, oud tliere 
he seut those ohie& thut tliej might spy out the lojid for him. 
One of the Giants met them; hs wna called Og, the son of 
An^ 1 and the heigbt of his stuture wus twenty-three thon- 
Baud sud tliirtj-tbi'ee cubits. Sow, Og nsad to catch the 
eloudgj and druw them tewDxds him, and» drink their "watera; 
aod lie used to take the flshes out of the depths of the sen, 
and toiuit them agiunat the orb of the sun, and eat them. It Is 
related of him by tradition, that in the time of the Deluge he 
went to Noah, and said to Iiim, 'Take me with thee In the oikj' 
but Noah made answer, 'Deport from me, thou enemyof 
God '. ' And when the water covered the highest mountnina of 
tho earth, it did not I'eaoh to Og'a kneea. Og lived three thon- 
sand ycnis, and then God destroyed him by the hand of Moses : 
for, whan the army of Moses covered a spnco of nine miJaa, 
Og came and looked at it, ajid reached out his hand to n monn- 
taan, and cut from it a stone so wide tbat it could have covered 
the whole army ; nnd he pnt it npon his head, that he might 
throw It upon them. But God sent a lapvlng, who made a 
hole throngii the atone with hia bill, ao that it aUpt over Ms 
head, and hung round his neck like a ueoklnce, and he was 
iKD-no down to the ground by its weight. Then Moses ran to 
him (Moses was himself ten cubits in stature)! and he took a 
spenr ten cubits long, and tlirew it up ten oubits higli, and yet 
it only reacheil the heel of Og, who was lying prostrate; and 
thus he slew him. And tlien came a gi'eat multitude with 
scythes, and ent off hia head ; and, when he was dead, hia body 
lay foe a whole year, reaching as ftu' oa the river Nile in 
Egypt. Hie mother's name was Knao, one of tlie daughters 
of Adam ; and aha was the first harlot. Her fingers were two 
ctibits long; and upon ayery finger she iiad two ahorp nails, 
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lite two Bioltles. But, booavise slis was » liiirlot, God seut 
Hgninst hor lions ns big as olepliants, and wolves as big as oam- 
ets, RDd eagles as big as asses, and they liilled her and eat her. 

" When Og met the spies who were sent by Mosea, lie toolt 
tbem all tweWe in hia hand, and pT;t them in his wullet, and 
onri'ied tliem to his wife, and SKld to her, 'Look, I beseech you, 
at these men wlio want to fight with usl ' And he emptded 
them out befoi-e her, and asked her If he should ti'ead apon 
tliem; but elie said, 'Let thera go and tall theh' people what 
they have seen.' When tliey were got out, they said to each 
oUier, ' If we should tell these things to the oUildreii of Israel, 
they would forsake Moses; let us therefore relate what we 
have seen only to Moses and Aaron.' And Ihej- took with 
them one grapB-stoi|p from the grapes of tliat country, and it 
was as much aa a camel could carry. And they began to ad- 
vise the people that they should not go to war, saying what they 
had seen; but two of tham — namely, Caleb the son of JepUun- 
neh, acd Joshua the son of Hun — concealed it." — Maracci. 

" Evan if the grapes had not been proportioned to Og's ca- 
pacious mouth, the rabbis would not have let him starve. 
There were behemoths for liim to roast whole ; and Bar-Chann 
saw a fish to which whales are but sprats, and leviathan 
but a herring. ' We saw a fish,' says he, 'into whose noa- 
ti'ila the worm called Tinna had got and Idlled it; and it was 
cast upon the shore witti such force by the Em, tllat it ovet- 
threw sixty msritime cities; sixty other cities fed upon its 
flash ; mid what they left was salted for the ibod of sixty cltiea 

" From one of the pupils of his eyes they filled thirty barrels 
of oil. A year or two afterwards, as we passed by the samo 
place, we saw men cutting up hia hones, with which the same 
cities were built up again." — MaTacd. 

Amrw$ roujtd wJioie heads dry tow itxis twhifd^ 
Atptne-ffMB c^perf. — VIL p. 24fi, 
This mode of ofi'ence has been adopted wherever bows and 
arrows were in use. De Bry represents it in the thirly-first 
plate to Le Moyns de Morgues. 
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" The Medes poiaonsd their a 
caJIed iiaphtlui, whareof there wi 
and Assyria. The arrow, being steeped in it, and shot ftom a 
Black bow (for BwiftacdvioleQtmotioQ took off fcom itsviitno), 
biimt the flesh with auoh violence, that water rather inci'eased 
liian estlngoished the malignant flame: dust alone could put 
a atop to it, and, in soma degree, allay the tinapeakcible pain it 
occasioned.^' — ■ Universal History. 

His liands Irmisfixed, 
And luceraie wilk Ihe budg'spendeitl VKighl. — VIIL p. 248. 
"Loceros toto raerabiuram poadere palmas." — Man^mm 
Caailanlatus, sim Milahtda Deidlata. 

Nuifor your iits im earth, 
Meaiai or mighty, alam <»■ highly-born. 
For cmmiag in ihe chate, or itrtnglA in lunr, 
SkaU ye be Judged hsreafter. — VIII. p. 2S0. 
" They ara informed in some places that the kiiigs aud noble- 
men have immortal aonls, and believe that the souls of the rest 
perish together with their bodies, eicapt the fnmilinr friends of 
the pviiiees Hiemselves, and those only who suffer themselves 
to be buried alive together with their maatecs' funerals; for 
their ancestors have left them so pevsaaded, that the souls of 
kings, deprived of their corpDi-ea! clothing, joyfiilly walk to pei'- 
petual delights through pleasant places always green, eating, 
drinking, and giving themselves to sports, and dancing "with 
women after their old manner while they were living; and this 
they hold for a cerbun trutli. Thereupon many, striving with 
a kind of emnlation, east themselves heodloug into the sepul- 
chres of their lords ; wliich if his tkmiliar friends defer to do, 
the V think their soula become temporary instead of atamal." — 
Fieti-o JlfoWire. 

" When I was upon the Sierras of Gnatnro," says Oviedo, 
" aud had taken prisoner the oaoique of the province who had 
rebelled, 1 n^keil him whose graves were those wiiich were In 
11 house of his; and he told ms, of some Indians who had 
killed themselves when tho cacique his fiitlier died. But, 
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beoanse fliey oftan osed to btiry n qaantity of wroaght RoM 
■with tliem, I had two of tha groves opened, and fonnd in them 
a. amnll qnantity of miuze, and a small iiistrtimeiit. Wheiil 
inquired tlie reason of this, the cacique and his Iiidifins re- 
plied, that thej who were buded fiiere were Inborera, who 
had been well skilled in sowing corn and in gathering it in, 
and were his and his father's servants, who, that tlioir bouIb 
miglit not die with theh bodies, had slain tiiemaelves upoa Us 
&thei'a death; ajid tliat mcdze Mlth the tools voa laid there 
with thom that thoy might sow it in heaven. In reply to this, 
I bade them see how the Tuyra had deceived tliem, and tluit 
all he had told thsm was a lie ; for, Hiough they had long beeii 
dead, they had never fetched the maize, which was now rotten, 
and good foe nothing, so tliat theyiad sown nothing in haaven. 
Bat the enoique answered, that was beoanse they fonnd plenty 
there, and did not want it." — Eelacioa sunmno de la Hislui-ia 
Sidural de laa Ih^at, par el CSyiiioB Gvmah Femandrs de 
Owedb. 

" The Tlascttllans believed that the sonls of chiefe and princes 
became clouds, or beautiM bii'd?, or precious stones ; wliereas 
those of the common people would pass into beetles, ra^s, mice, 
weasels, and all vile and stinking animaJs."— Tarquemada, 
1. 6, c. 47. 

Cadog, Dmid, 
Padai-«, mid Tdlo. — Yin. p. 263. 
" The two first of tlieae saints, with Madog Mtirvyn, are 
called the Tliree Holy Bachelors of the Talo of Bdtaln. Oadog 
the Wise was a Bard who flourished in the aisth century. 
He is one of the tiiree protectors of innooanoe : his protection 
was through chrirch law; Bias's, by the comraon law; and 
Pedrogyl's, by the law of arms. These three were also called 
the Jnst Knights of the Court of Arthur. Oadog was the first 
of whom there is any aooount, who collected the British Pro- 
verbs. There Is a church dedicated tobim in Caermarthonshire, 
and two in Monmouthshire. Deinlol has churches dedicated 

year 529, he founded a college at Bangor, where he was abbot; 
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and, when it was raiaad to tiie dignity of bislioprio, he wns the 
first bishop. Padnrn ond Teilo mnk with Dewi, or David, iis 
the Three Blessed VisiWra; for they went about preaching tJie 
feith to all degrees of people, uot only without reward, bnt 
demsslves allevinting the distresses of the poor ns far as tbeu: 
means estanded. Padarn found a oongregntion at a plaos 
callad from him Lknhadani Vaar, where he hnd the title of 
archbishop. Teilo established the coliege at Llandaff: tiie 
many places calied Llaudeilo were so named in honor of him, 
He and Cadog and David were the three oononioal Saints of 
Britain." — OaiAneai Bi'ograf^y, 

Teilo, or Telian, ns he is called by David WiUinms, took an 
aotivB parb against the heresy of Pelagins, the great Welah- 
man. " Snch was the lustre of his zeiil, that, by something 
likeapnnon his name, he was compared to the sun, and called 
'Hhrra ; and, when sltun at the altar, devotees contended with 
so mnoh viiiilenoa for the reputation of possessing his body, 
that Uio priests, to avoid scandalous divisions, found three 
niuraeulous bodies of the saint, as similar, a<\cording to 'tbe 
phrase naed on the occasion, as one egg to another; and miiii- 
oles were equally performed at the tombs of all the tliree." — 
D. WlUiama'i Bl»i. of MbniaiHilhsliire. 

This miracle is dnimad by some Agiologlsts for St. Baldred, 
Confessour, " whose memory in ancient tymes hath byn very 
femous in the Itlngdome of ScoHand. For that he having 
Eometymes preached to the people of three villages neere ad- 
joyning one to the otiier in Scotland, called Aldham, Tiningbam. 
and Preston, was so holy a man of lift, that, when he was dead, 
the people of each village contended one with another which of 
them should have bis body; in so mtich Uiat, at last, they, not 
agreeing thereabout, took iirmea, ajid each of them sought by 
force to enjoy the same. And, when the matter eame to issue, 
the said aaored body was found nil whole in three distinct 
places of the house whore he died ; so as the people of each 
village coming thither, and carrying the same away, placed it 
Id their ehnrehes, and kept it with gi'eat honour and vaneralion 
fbctha miracles that at each place it pleased God toworke." — 
BtgUsli Ma-tt/rologs- 

The story may Be as true of the one saint i^ of the aiher; a 
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eolulion in which Romanists and PcoleatEuite will sgree. 
Godwin (mi Catal Ep. Lasdav.) Bays that the churches wliioh 
oonteiidad for tlie Welsh sahit were Fennalnni, the bni-isil-plnca 
of hia fivmily; Llandeilo Vawr, where he died; and LlimaaEf, 
. whei^ he had been bishop ; and hq odds, in honor of his own 
oliuTOli, thnt, by fteqnent miraolas at his tomb, it wns certain 
Llnndaff possessed the trae liody. Yet, In such a onse as this, 
tlie fiie-simile might have been not uureasonabJy deemed mors 
cnriona than the originiil. 

The polypus's power ot producing as mmy heads legs, and 
arms ns ware wanted, has been posfCised by ill the gren,t 

" St. Tello left Iiis own country for a tune beoau'i- it was 
infested by an infactious disorder called the yetlos) plni/ue, 
whioli attacked botli men and beasts ' — Cipgi ane, qvoled m 
Cressy's amrcli Hlsta-y of Biiumjj. 



-Vlll. p. 253. 



As Natum ut (he fint appointed it for prayers 
Where in an aged coll, witli moss and ity grown, 

That reierend BciCisli saint, ia sealous a^s past, 
To DoateraplaUDa lived ; anil did so truly Gist, 
As he did only drink i.li3,t oryatal Ilodnej jields, 
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TbaC, Toli of alt deilght, — cold, bjirriui, bleak, and dr;, — 

No plsBsute might aJInre, nor at»^ the irancleriiig eye." — DmyUn. 

" A.D. 462. It happaned on n day, as Gildas ivna in a ser- 
mon (reader, whether Biiiiling or frowning, forgiTa the digres- 
sion), a nunne big with child cams into tha oongregndonj 
whei'sat tha pi-eachar presenUy was struck dumb, ( would not a 
maid's child amoza anj man?) itnd could proceed no farther. 
Aftei-wnrda he gave this reason for his silence, because that 
■virgin bare in her body an infent of such alpial sanctity as far 
trans(»iided him. Thus, ns lesser loadBtones are reported to 
lose theu: Tirtne in the presence of those that ara bigger, so 
Gildas was silenced at the approach of the Welsh St. David 
(bebig then but Hans in Keldec); though afterwards, hke 
Zachary, he recoTered his speech again." — Fuller' a Chwch 
B" toy of Great Sriinira. 

Dav d one day was preaching in an open field to the mnl- 
t tude and could not be well seen because of the concourse 
{th ugl they make him four cnbits high, a man and a half in 
stature) nhen behold the eBith whereon be stood, o£Bciou9ly 
heav ng taelf np, mounted him up to a competent visibility 
aUve Jl Us audience. Whereas our Sa^ionr hhnself, when 
1 e ts. gl t the people, was plsaaad to choose a mountain, 
maldng nse of the advantage of natui'e without improving 
his miraenlous power." — Fallei: 

champion of Christendom! how he came by his leek is a 
question which the antiquarians have not determined. I am 
bound to make gratefol maution of St. David, liavhig )n my 
younger days been benefited by his merits at Westminstar, 
where the lat of March is an early play. 

Bai I, (w, ftei'e vpov, Ihia barbia'om hnd. 
Like Eliavir ami like Anmaa of old. 
Must l^t the raddy ^pear. — IX. p. 264. 
Elmor, Cynhaval, and Avaon tha son of Tflliesln, all de- 
gerted the Bardic principles to bear arms, and were called the 
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For Ihk Hie day, 
WJtert to hia faoored dig he voucksa/ei 
Hit annuaijJreScBce. — IX p. 267. 
" Esta fieBta, 6 Bspera de oatos diaboHooa Diosaa, era, muy 
soleiDDB, y muy creida. de esUa bnrbnras iiaoiones; jiorqua el 
DenioiiiQ los teijin persuadidoa & sec Tardad, que eiitonces ve- 
uiaQ de otrsE partes, y que queriou descouear olli en aquet din de 
sa gi'ui flestn. La causa, ds ttiiiei'lo tan creido esCoa ciegos y 
deEatinndas liombres, eiit porqne leg daba s^al de so llegoda, 
en forma risible, iiunque pOF invisible modo, en esta isanei'a. 
Aqnalla nooUa, que am la yigllia da el festival dia, en la qual 
si Demanio les tenia persuadido que llegaba el Dies Manoebo 
Tezoatlipuca, ponian una astern que llamaban Petata, en el 
saslo,y siitindadela Capella Mayor de aa aboiainable Templo ; 
Hobre Iti quid aarulan y polvoreaban una poca de harlnn de 
maiK, que es su trigo ; ; esto era nl prhicipio da la nocha, la 
qual ptiBaba el Sumo Sncerdote en vela, iando, y viniando muy 
i manndo il vsi' la esteta, si por ventura hallaba impreso, en la 
haiiua algana huella de el Dios que agnardaban. Ta las maa 
Jioras piisadas de )a noolie {que ordinariamente era de media 
noohe abajo), veiala sefiiil de au llagada, que era una pisada, 
6 huella ds pis hnmano estampada, y ecSolada en la harina. 
Laego qua ol Satrapa y Saeerdola la yeia, oomenzaba & decic 
i. voces, 'Yft llegb nueaCi'o Dios! Ta Ueg6 iiuastro Dios! 
Nnsstro . Gran Dios es venldo I ' A est« voz aoudla todo el 
Pueblo, qua ya la estaban agnardando, niios an los Tamplos, y 
otros en sue casas, velando; y liiega sonaban Codos los iustni- 

y cantaban, muy concortadamente, con mucha solemnidod y 
contento, calabiwido la vanida y llegada ds sa falso y menti' 
roso Dios. Y prooedlon en an baile linsta ei dia, an todo el 
qnal ci-aian que llegnban todos Ins damia, como ya bemos 
dicho. Porqae flngjnn ser unos mas mozos que otvos, y tanac 
nnos mas vigor y fuei'zas qua otros, y por eata razon no ser & 
una su llegada. sino en diferenMa tiempoe." — Toi'quemado, 
1. 10, c. at. 
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Tezoolipoca, woa beliBsed to arrive first, beoanse he was 
the youngest of the gods, and neTar waited old ; Talpuotli, the 
Youth, was one of his titles. On the night of his arrival, a 
general oarousal took place, in which it was tha custom, pai'- 
ticulnrly for old people, men and women alike, to drint inimi>- 
damffilyi for thay said the Uquor which thej drank would go 
to wash the feet of the god, aftBi- his journey. " Aud I," eays 
the Francii^can proviucial,— who, if he had been a philosopher, 
would perhaps have not written a boot at all, or ceriaialy not 
so hitei-estinjr a one, — "Isay that this is a great mistake ; and 
the ti-uth is, that thsy washed their own stripes, and Gllsd them 
witii li<iuor, which made tliem merry ; and tha fiunes got np 
hito their heads, and overset themj with wldoh fall it is not to 
be wondered at that tliay fell into such errors and foolish- 

"In the reign, of Eajah Chundiiinund, o. Brahmin woman 
came to sue for jusljce agiiiost the unknown murderer of her 
husband. The n,iah demanded whether she bod reason to 
suspect any one of the deed. She replied, thnt her husband 
was a man of a very fair ohorooter, and thnt she had never 
known any one bear him ill-will, exoopting one man, with 
whom ha was continually disputing upon points of philosophy. 
This pei'Bon, being brought befbre the ngoh, denied the charge; 
and the wife was not satisfied with the caose being determined 

by tlie ofdaal trial, from the drend that he might escape by 
means of witchcraft. The rajah was so much perplesed bow 
to dacide upon the case, that ha could neither eat nor sleep. 
At length he saw in a dream a saga, wlio taught him an incan- 
tation, which he should utter over a lieap of rice-flonr, avid 
then scatter the meal upou the ground, and dh-ect the suspected 
parson to walk over it: if Oiere appeared npon the meal tha 
impression of the feat of two persons, tlien the accused was 
certainly tha murderer. When the rnjai awoke, he did as tha 
vision had commanded him; aiid the Brahmin was proved 
guilty." — Ayten-Akbei't/. 

"It was thought that Tejca often visited the Mexicans; but, 
except on this occasion, ha always came incognito. A stona 
seat was placed at every crossing, or division, of a street, called 
Momoatli or Ichialoca, — wiere Ae ia expected; and this was 
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MexttS, woman-born. ^IX, p. 26T. 
The tiistory of Mesitli's birth is related in tlie poem, pnrt 
K. sect. 31. Though the Mexicans took their name from him, 
he is more uaunllj culled HnltzlhipnchtJl ; or, comiptly, Vitzli- 
pntzli. In Gonsei^nence of the vengeance which he exercised 
BS sooa OS horn, he was styled Tetzohnitl, Terroi-,' and Tetzanh- 
teotl, the TeiTible God. — Gadgero, Torqiifmada, 1. 6, a. 21. 



QijEteufconi. — IX. p. 25r. 

God of the WindB. His tomplo was circular; "for even as 
the iiyre goeth rounds about the heavens, oven for thnt oon- 
aideration they made his temple ronnd. The entrance of that 
temple had a dove made Ijke unto the mouth cf a serpent, and 
was paynted with foule and divilish gestures, with grant teetli 
and gummes wronght; which was a thhig to feore those that 
should enter thereat, and especially the ChiiEtians, unto whom 
it represented very hell with that ougly fiice and monaterous 
teeth." — Gimara. 

Some history is blended with iiible in the legend of Quet,. 
al h tl f such is the figlgofffophy of his name. He was 
h f f b id of strangers who landed at Pannco, coming 
from th S -th. Tlieu; dress was black, long, and loose, hke 
th T irkish dress, or the cassock, says Tonjnemada, open 
bef w th t hood or oape ; the sleoTas full, but not reach- 
i q Ite t the elbow; such dresses were, even in his time, 

d h th atiyes, in some of their dances, in memory of 
this event. Thsii^ leader was a while man, florid, and baving 
a la>^ beai'd. At first he settled in Tallan, but left that pro- 
Tinoe in consequence of the vices of its lords, Huemac and 
Tazcalipoca, and removed to Cholullan. He taught the na- 
tives to cut the green stones called ohalohihuites, which were 
so highly valued, and to work silver and gold. Every thing 
flourished in his reign : the head of niaiza was a man's load. 
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and tho cotton gi'ew of all colors. Ha lisid one palace of eme- 
Taida, nuotliei- of silver, aiiotlier of eIicUb, one of all kinds of 
wood, one of turkoisas, nnd one of feathers. Hia commands 
were proclaimed by a criei' from the Sierra of Tiatiitepec, 
near the oity of Tnlla, and were heard as far as the sen-coast, 
and fbr more than a hnndred leagues round. Fr. Bernardino 
de Sahagnu heard eneh a voice once in the dead of the night, 
fiir exceeding the: power of any human Tolca. He was told 

he and Torquemada believed it was the Devil's doing. Not- 
withstanding his power, QuBtaalooal was driven out by Tezoa- 
lipoca and Huemac. Before he departed, he burnt or buried 
all his treasures, converted the cocoa-trees into others of less 
worth, and sent o£f all the sweet singing-birds, who had before 
abounded, to go before him to Tlapallan, the Laud of the Sun, 
whither he himself had been summoned. The Indians always 
thought ho would return, and, when first they saw the Spanish 
ships, tliought he was come in these moving temples. They 
worshipped him for the useful arM whioh he had taught, for 
Hie traiiquilllty they had enjoyed under his government, and 
because he never suffered blood to be shed in saoiiiice, but 
ordered bread and flojvers and incense to be offered up instead. 
~ Torqaemada, 1. 8, e. 7; 1. B, o. 24. 

Some authors have supposed that these strangers came 
from Ireland, because they scarred their faces, and eat human 
fiesh (this is no compliment to the Irish, and certaiidy does 
not accord with the legend) ; others, that they were Oartha- 
f^nians, because New Spain wns called Aiiahnace, and the 
PhmniciauB were children of Anak. That the Carthaginians 
peopled America is tJie more likely, say they, because they 
bored their ears, and so did the Incns of Peru. " One of tliese 
princes, in process of time," eaya Gareilaaso, "being willing 
to enlai-ge the privilagfls of his people, gave them permission t* 
bore their ears also, but not so wide as tlio Incas." 

This mnoh may legitimately be deduced from the legend, 
that New Spain, as well as Pern, was oiviliEed by a tbreign 
adventurer, who, it seems, attempted to destroy the saogni- 
nary superstition of the country, but was himself driven out 
by the priests. 

VOL. v. a E 
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rfafoc — IX. p. 257. 



God of the Wfltera. He ia mentioned more pTrticoliulv in ^ 
seotion 12. Tlalooiiteouhtli, tlie Lord of Pamdise, as lie !a 
also oiillei], was the oldest of the country godf His image 

him, in vrliicli a specimen of alltlte diffeienC grains and tiait- 
seeds iu the Dountry was to be offered ; it was a eotC of pumice- 
stonSf and, according to tradition,' hod been found upon the 
mountains. ' One of the kings of Totzouoo ordered a better 
Idol to be mode, which was destroyed by hghtniiig, and the 
original one, in consequence, replaced with fear and trembling. 
As one of the nnns had been broken in removing, it was 
fastened nlth three large golden nails ; but, in the time of the 
Arst Bishop Zumurrogo, the golden nails were taken away, and 
the idol destroyed. 

Tlaloo dwelt lunoog tlie mountuiuB, where lie collected the 
vfipora, and dispensed tliem iii rain and dew. A number of 
inferior deities were under his command. 



r/nfoii. — IX. p. 2118. 

Same of my rendere will stumble at this name ; but, to those 
who would accuse me of designing to BoUenloliJy the language 
by introducing one of the barbarous claclfs, 1 must reply, that 
tlie sound is Greelnn. The writers who have supposed that 
Amerlsa woa peopled fi-om Phito's Island, obserre that the tl, a 
cobbinatjon so remarkably fVeqaeut in the Mexican tongne, lias 
probably a reference to Atlantis and the Atfantic, AU being the 
Mesioan word for water, and T&loo the God of the Waters, — 
an argument quite worthy of the hypothesis. — ^. Gregotio 
Garcia! Origen de los Auftu, lib. 4, o. S, ^ 2. 

The quaintest opinion ever started upon this obscure subject 
is that of Fr. Pedro Simon, who Binned that tlie Indians were 
of the tribe of Jsaaohar, because he was " a strong bes in a. 
pleasant land, -who bowed his shoulder to bear, and became a 
servant unto tribute." If the Hebrnw word, which is rendered 
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tribute, mity mean Caxas s; 



Tiger of Sie War—JX. p. 269. 

This was one of the four most honomble titles nmoDg the 

Mesieima; the otliers were Sliedder of Blood, Destroyei" of 

Men, and Lord of Qie Dark House. Great Slayer of Men wsa 

also A title nmODg the Natchez; but, to obtain this, it was ae- 

brouglit home twenty scalps. 

" The Chinese liave certi^n soiiliera whom they call Tigers 
of War. On their lai-ge round sliieJda of bnsfcel-work nre 
painted monstrous faoea of some imaginary animal, intended 
tofMghten the enemy ." — Boi-i-ow's Tramhiit China. 



The goda of the conquered natiooa were kept fastened and 
caged in the Mexican temples. Tliey who argued for the 
Phcenloian origin of the Indians might have compared this 
with the triumph of Uie Philistines, over the ark, when they 
placed it in the Temple of Dagon. 



"Before the Mexican temples were lai^ courts, kept welt 
cleansed, and planted with the trees uliioh they call Aha- 
chuetl, which are gi'een throughout the year, and give 3, 
pleasant shade ; wherefoi'e they are mnch esteemed by the 
Indiana: they are our savin (ffiiiR«<i&£'sfiafla). In the comfort 
of their shade the prieata sit, and await those nho come to 
make offerings oraacriiloe to the idol.',' — ffisto'ia de la Fonda- 
cion 1/ Diimrio de la Pi-odiKia de Santiago de lUexito de to oi-den 
de Fr^He/idores ; par el Maestro Fray AugMtia DaoUa PncSKo. 
Brtuaelei, 1625. 
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Ten painftd monies, 
InMitTii'id amiil the Jfii-eat had he dwett, 
Irt absfinencE and solitary prayer 
Paadag hit nights and dayl. — S, p. 281. 
Tnrquamoda, I. 9, o. 25. ClaTigero 

" Tlia moat pduful penance to which any of these priests 
were aubject«d was that which the Ohololteoas perfonned, 
avary fonu yenrs, in honor of Qaetzalooal. All the priests aat 
Tound the vpalls in tha temple, holding a oensev in Uieir hands. 
From this posture they wars not psimitted to move, except 
whan thay went out for tha tieoaasQry oaDs of natnra: two 
honre they might sleep at the beginning of the night, (ind one 
after annrlae. At midnight, they bathad, smeared themselves 
with a blaok miction, and pricked their eai's to offer the blood. 
The twaoty-one remiuning hours they sat m tha same posture, 
incensing the idol, and in tlmt same postore took the little 
sleep permitted them: this continued sixty days. If any one 
alopt out of his time, his companions pricked hun. The cere- 
mony condnnad twenty dnys longer; but they were then per- 
mitted more rest." — Toi-quemada, 1. 10, c. 32. 

Folly and madness have had as much to do as knavery in 
priestcraft. Tiie knares, in general, have made the fools their 
instrnmentB ; but they not unfreqnently have suffered in their 



" The mother of Mexitli, who, being a mortal woman, y 
made immortal for her son's sake, and appointed goddess 
all herbs, flowers, and trees." — Clai^gero. 

Hi y(rar ytmih 

Fe have quaffed ■mmily blood, that manly tlmugka 

Mirfht Wpen m your hearts. — X. p. 2S8. 

" In Florida, when a sick man was bled, women who wi 

SQckllng a mau'Child drank the blood, if the patient wert 

brave or strong man, that it roiglit strengthen then- milk, a 
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mnke the boya bravar. Pregoant women also draiili it." — /,o 
2foyRe de Morgues^ 

There is a more reraarkable la!o of kinJred barbarity in 
Irish hisWry, The royal fiunily had been all cut off, except 
one girl ; and tha wise men of the oouiitry fed her upon chil- 
dren's flesh to make lier the sooner maiTiageable. I have not 
the book to refer to, and cannot therefore give the niunes ; but 
the story is in KeaHng's history. 

Tlie spre^i^jiff ra^i of the mystic wheel — X, p. Sflfl. 
This dnccB is described from Clavigero; ftom whom alH) 



Oit Uie top 
Of yon magaoSa, the loud Uerkey'i voice 
It fteruWiiyi Ihe dmcn. — XI. p. 270. 
" I was awakened in the morning early by tlie cheuring 
converse of the mid tnrkoy-cock {Meleagrit cecidenialU), sa- 
luting efloh other from the sun-brightened tops of the lofty 
O^retsui tSslidia and MngnoUa ip-andijtora. They be^n at 
early dawn, and continue till sunrise, from March fo the iast 
of April. The l\igh forests ring with the noise, like the crow- 
ing of the domestic cock, of these social sentinels, the watch- 
word being caaghl^ and repented, from one to another, for 
hnndreds of miles around \ Insomuch that tha whole oounlry 
is, for an hour or more, in an unirersnl shout. A little after 
EunrlsB, their crowing gradually ceases; they quit their high 
lodgUig-places, and alight on the sarth; where, expanding 
their silver-bordered train, tliey strut and dance round about 
the coy femsile, while the deep forests seem to tremble with 



They wore large garment 
whitB, and had iiooda such, as 
long and matted, so that it could not be parted, and ni 
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of fresh blood from their eats, whioh they hnd that day sacri- 
ficed; and their nails very long." — B. Biaz. Such is the de- 
soripljon of the Mexican priests by one who had seen them. 



rintom. — XII. p. 379. 

The Paradise of Tlaioc. 

" They distinguished three places for the souls when sepn- 
raled from the body; Those of soldiers who died in battle or 
in captivity among their enemies, and those of women who 
disd in lalior, went to the House of tha Sun, whom tliey con- 
sidered as the Prince of Glory, where they led a life of eiidleaa 
dehght ; where, every day, bA the first i^ppearanae of the sun's 
rays, they hailed his birth with rejoioings; and with dancing, 
Bud the music of instruments and of Toloes, attended him to 
his meridian: there they met the aonls of the women, and 
with the same fbstivlty nccompanled him to his setting. They 
next supposed, that these spirits, after fonr years of that glori- 
oua life, want to animate olouds, and birds of beautiful fea.lhei's 
and of sweet song, but always at liberty to rise again to heavan, 
or Co descend upon the eavCli to wBrble, and snck the flowers. 
— The souls of those that were drowned, or stj'nck by light- 
ning, of those wbo died of dropsy, tumors, wounds, and other 
such diseasaa, went along with the souls of children, at least 
of those whioh were soorlfioed to Thiloc, the God of Water, to 
a cool and delightful phice called Tlalocm, where that god 
resided, and where, they were to enjoy the most delicious re- 
pasts, with every other itind of pleasure. — Lastly, the third 
place allotted to the souls of those who suffered any other kind 
of death was Mictlan, or Hell, which they conceived to be a 
place of utt«r darkness, in whioh reigned a god called Mictlan- 
teuctii. Lord of Qell, and a goddess named MicianoihuaU. I 
am of opinion that they believed hell to be a place In tha 
ceatre of the earthj but they did not imagine that the sonla 
underwent any other punishment there than whtit they suttfered 
by the darkness of their abode, Siguenza. thought the Mesi- 
Cans placed hell in tlie northern part of the earth, as the word 
MiotlaiBpa signiftes towards both." — Chrrigero. 

" When any person whose manner of death entitled him to 
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a plnca in Tlalooan was buried (for they were never bamt), a 
rod or bough was laid in tliB grave with him, that it might 
bud out ngain and flonrisli in that paradise." — Toi-^iiemi^a, 
1. IS, 0. 48. 

" Tlie souls of all the Eliildren who had bean offered to 
Tlflloe ware beliered to be present at all after-sacrifioeB, under 
the Ciire of « large and beautiful serpent called Xiuhcoatl." — 
Ibrgu&Taoda, L 8, c. 14. 

Green idHs Jimt (ilons- — Xll. p. 279, 
Artificial islands are common in China as well asinMosico. 
" The Chinese fisliermeii, having no houses on shore nor 
stationary abode, but moving about in their vessels apon tiie 
extensive Jakes and livsre, have no inducement to cultivate 
patches of ground, which the pureuits of their profession might 
require them to leave for the profit of another. They prefer, 
therefore, to plant their onions on rafts of bamboo, well inter- 
woven with reads and long grass, and covered v/ith earth ; and 
these floating gardens are towed after their boata." — Battrnt^a 
Chiaa. 

Til rfa tot U (4WS haUoiiKd ; im4 the stone 
Which closed its eritrance neoer was reniovedj 
.Snm uAen the pearly feitimil reUntied, 
AJid BJ_i<s iamb a cJiW wos sepulchred. 
The living victim. — XIL p. 2B1, 
" There Wei's three yeiu'ly sacrifices to TIaloc. At the first, 
two children wore drowned in the Late of Mesieoi but, in all 
the provinces, they were saorificed on the monniains: thay 
were a boy and a gM, from three to four years old. In this 
last case, the bodies were pi'csei-ved hi a stone chest, as relies, 
I suppose, says Torqaamada, of persons whose hands weifl 
clean fi'Om actual sin, though their souls were foul with tha 
original stain, of which they were neither cleansed nor purged; 
Bud therefore they went to the place appointed for nil like 
tliem who perisli nnbaptlzed. — At the second, four children, 
&om six to seven years of age, who were bought for the pui^ 
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pose, the price being eontribulad by the ohlefe, were shut up 
ia a. caTem, and left to die with Ivungci'. Tht c^ivecn was not 
opened agwii till the neit year's Bactiflce. — The tliird eon- 
Ijnustl during the three rainy months, during nil which tima 
chlldi'en were offered up on the mountains. These bIso were 
bought; tkehe!U-t and blood were given in sacrifice; the bodies 
ivere fensted on by the ohiefo and prieats." — Torqaemada, 

"In the oounti'f of the Miataoas was a cave snored to the 
wiLter god. Its entmnce whs concealed ; for, fliough this idol 
WHS generally reverenced, this liis temple was known to few. 
It was uecessary to crawl the length of a inusket-sbot ; Hud 
then the way, sometimes open and sometimes uiirrow, ex- 
tended fof a mile before it reached the gi'eat dome, a place 
sevBnty feet long and forty wide, where were the idol and the 
altar. The idol was a rnde column of stalactites, or incrusta- 
tions, formed by a spring of petrifying water; and other fan- 
tastic figures had thus grown around it The ways of the 
cave were so intricate, that aometimes those who had tmwarily 
bewildered ihemaelves there perished. The friar who dis- 
covered thia Idol deatroyed it, and filled up the eutrance." — 
radHbi, p. 643. 



The temple s&-pe«i> — XIV. p. S8S. 
"The head of a sacrificed person was strung up; Uie limbs 
eaten at the feast; the body given to the wild beasts which' 
were kept witliin the temple circuits. Moreovei', in that ac^ 
onraed house they kept vipers and venomous snakes, who had 
something ai thek tails which sounded like morris-bells ; end 
they are the worst of all vipers. These were kept, In cradles 
and barrels and earthen vessels, upon feathers; and there they 
liud their eggs, and mirsed up iheir snakehngs ; and they were 
fbd with i^e bodies of the saoriSoed, and . with dogs' j^eah. 
We learnt (br certain, that, after they had driven us ti'om 
Mexico, and slain above e iglit hundred and fitly of our sol diers and 
of the men of Nnrvaez, these beasts and snakes, who had been 
offered to then' cmel idol to be in liis company, were supported 
upon their fiesh for many days. VThen these hons and tigers 
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roared, and the joclials ood foxes Uowled, SLiid the snakea 
hissed, it wns u grim thiug to tieur tliBin ; mid it seemed lllte 
hell." — Bernol Bias. 

Se had been ct^tfinea 
Where myriad imecli on Im nake^eia 
Infixed Ihtiir I'Eiwisous anger, imd no start. 
No iA,udder, sheok his frame. — XIV. p. 28». 
Some of the Orinoco tribes I'equived these severe pi-oljatioQB, 
■which ara deBCriliad by Gnmilla, o. 85. The principle upon 
which they actfid is atrlltingly.Etatad by the Abb^ Marigny in 
an Arabiftu anecdote ; — 

" Ali huTing Iwen cliosan by Nneser for Emk, or general of 
his army, against Maltan, being one day hefote tliis prince, 
whose orders he was recaiving, made n convulsive motion with 
his whole body on feeling an acute bite. Nasser perceived it 
not. After receiving his orders, the Emir returned home, and, 
tnldiig o£f his clothes to examine the bite, found the scorpion 
that h^ bitten him. NnEser, learuing this adrenture, when 
next he saw the Emir, reproved him for having sostnlDed the 
evil witJiout complnining at the moment, that.it might have 
been remedied. ' How, sir,' replied the Emir, ' should I be 
capable of braving the arrow's point, and the sabre's edge, at 
the head of your ai'mies, and far tom you, if in your presence 
I couid not bear the bit« of a, scorpion?'" 

Rank in war, among savages, can only be procured by supe- 
rior sliill or strength. 

From the ilmighierei broUier- of Aeir- King 

Be sti^ped ^e akin, tmdfonaed of it a druta^ 

Whoii sound affrighted armiei. — XIV. p. 26». 

"In some provinces they flayed the oaptivea tsAsc in war, and 

with their skins oovsi-ed then- dmma, thinking with the sound 

when the kindred of the slain hear^ the sound of these droms, 
they would immediately be seized with fear, and put to flight." 
— Corctioso lie la Vega. 
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"In the Palsizzo Caprea, at Bologna, are SBTeral Turkish 
bucklers lined wltli human akin, draaaeil like lanther: thaj 
told US it was Oint of the backs of Christian prisonei's t^Ican in 
battle; nnd the Turks eateem a buoklec lined with it to be ll 
pHrHoular seoui'ity against the impression of oh arrow or the 
Btcoke of ft sabre." — Liul^ Miller'i Letters from liidy. 

Should thine ana 
Si^ae i» hatth tie luccemmfoei, 
lAfe, Hberli/, and glury V)iU rq/ay 
rAenoi&CDBfuej!. — SIV. pp. 290, 291. 
Clavigero. One inatanoa occurred, in wliioh, after the cap- 
tive had been victorious in all the actions, he was put to death, 
because they durst not ventnre to set at libarly so brava an 
enemy; but this is mentioned aa a, very dishonorable thing. 
I cannot turn to the authority, but can trast my memory for 



Oflen hnd U seen 
His gnllnnt toHntfjwwB, with naked bre: 
Bath on their ii-o«-coaied eneiiaf. — :S.T 



WlUi s, tnai rout oS Walls men ; 
Quahareulr jeii men micht them ke 
For ehai oelo ner all nskyt yrm. 
Or lyDnjD Dlayths liad but mur." 



And idlh the sound of sdnoroas iaatmnieitls, 
And iBiUi their shouts and ect-eiatis and yells, dr< 
The Bnloaa' fainter viar-cry. — XV. p. 299. 
Unsic seems to have been as soon applied to i 
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" Jnmes Beid, ivho had. acted as piper to a rebel regiment 
m the Rebelliou, suffered daath at Yotfc, on Nov. 18, lT4fl, as 
a rebel. On liis ti'inl, it was alleged iu liis defaiiee, that ha 
liBjj not carried arms. Buttlie court obsarred, that a Highland 
regiment never marched withouC a piper; and therefore his 
bagpipe, in tiie eya of the law, was an Instrumont of war." — 
WallCei-'a frilh Bardt, 

The eonstraotion was too ciuch in tha spirit of military law. 
.^op'8 trumpatev should not have served as a precedent 
Crosall's fables hava baan made of much pracUoal conse- 
qneiioe; this poor piper was htmg for not rememl)eriiig one, 
and Gilbert Wakiefield imprisoned for qnodiig another. 



Tlie mmik ^Ji. — XV. p. 800. 

" The Roiiiana had a weapon of this kind which they called 
AcUdei, having a thong fixed to it by which it might ba drawn 
liaplt : it vraa full of spiltea, so as to injure both when it straolE 
and when it was withdrawn." — Seei's C)/cl. 

A retroetiU weapon of tremendons effect was uaad by the 
Gothic tribes. Its nse is thns deaeribed m a very interesting 
poem of the sixth century : — 
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£>» pWiUO Ecpsdili^s ^llila, Regis Hmi«mm, at 
OaUiaa, us lie Ribirs Otatis fFalUuaii AynilaiiDnaa 
Priiteipis- CamtcK Epician. 

This wenpon, which is deacribed by Buidas, EuBtnlJus, and 
Agnthins, was oatled Aiigo, nnd was n bnrbed tildent. If it 
entered the body, it could not be extrtieted without oertiun 
denth; itiid, if it only pierced the shield, the shield became an- 
managfiablo, nnd the enemy was left esposed, 

" The Caiaia, which Virgil mentions ns n Teutonic weapon, 
WBS also retractile, Tliia was a. clab of ahont a yai-d long, 
with a heavy end worked into four ehaip points. To t!ie thin 
end, or handle, a cord was fixed, which enabled a person, well 
trained, to tlirow it with great force and exactness, and than, 
by a jeik, to bring it back to his hand, either to renew his 
throw, or to use it in close combat. This weapon was called 
Cai and Catai,"— Oiiiirinn Begisler. 

" The Irish iiorsemen were attended by servants on foot, 
commonly culled DeltJui, armed only with darts or javelins, 
to which thongs of leathef wore fastened, wherewith to diun 
them back aftflr they were oast." — Sir James IVolce'n Anllipd- 
tie^ of ifiltmd. 

PmjmiHtm. — XV. p. 301 . 
" When this name was pronouticed, it was eqnivalant to a 
proolaraBtJon foe rising in mass." — TWguemada, I. 6, c. 23, 

ne Hmse of Arms. — XV. p. 301. 

" The name of this arsenal is a tolerable specimen of Mexi- 
can sesquipedalianism, — Tlneochcalooatlyacapaji." — Torjae- 
mada, I. 8, c. 13. 

" Cortes consumed all the weapons of this arsenal in tie 
infemoDs execution of Qualpopooa and his companions." — 
Sflri-M-n, 2, 8, B. 
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Tlie alluiion of Ike Some of Snerf/ice. — XV, p. SOS. 

" An old priest of the Tlatelncas, when they were sit wnr 
with the Masloans, adviBed them to drink the holy bevernge 
before they went to hattla : Ihia wb9 mads Ijy washing the 
Stone of Saoi'ifice. Ths king drank first, and then nil his 
ohlel^ nnd soldlei-s In ai*de[ : it made them en^r and impatient 
fol the fighL" — Tbi-quemada, 1. a, c. 68. 

To physio soldiers before a cumpsiigii seems an odd way of 
raising tlieir ooarage ; ytt this was done by one of the iiei'oest 

" When the warriors among the Matohez had assembled in 
sufficient ntunbera fbr their expedition, the medicine of war 
was pi'epared in tiie chiera cabin> Tliifi was an emetic, com- 
posed of a root boiled in water. The warriors, sometimes to 
the nnmber of three hundi-sd, seated theraselTea round the 
kettles or caldrons. About a gallon was served to each. The 
ceremony was to Bwiillow it at oue draught, and then dischnrge 
it again with such loud eructations and efforts as might be 
heard at a great distance." — Heriui'a lEttiiryof Canada. 

Odd ns this method of administering medicine may appear, 
some tribes have a sUll more extraordinary mode of dispena- 
ing it. 

" As I was informed there was to be a physic-dance at 
nigM, cariosily led me to the town-honse to see the prepara- 
Ijon. A vessel of their own make, that might contain twen- 
ty gallons (there being a great many to take the medicine), 
was set on the lire, round which stood several gourds filled 
wiOi river-water, which was poured into the pot. Tliia done, 
there arose one of the beloved women, who, opening a deer- 
skin filled with various roots and herbs, took ont a small 
handful of something like fine salt, part of which she threw 
on the. head man's seat, and part on the fire close to the pot; 
she then look out the wing of a, swan, and, after fiourishiug it 
over the pot, stood fixed for near n, minute, muttering some- 
thing to herself; then taking a shrob like laurel, which I sup- 
posed was the physic, she threw it into the pot, and returned 
to her seat. As no moi'c ceremony seemed to be going on, I 
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took a wn1k till tlie Indmna aasembled to titke It. At m; 
rekim, I found the house quite full. They dancad near an hour 
ronud the pot, dll one of them, with s, small gourd that might 
hold about a gill, took some of the pliyaio, and drank it; after 
which, all <he rest took in tnx'u. One of their head men pre- 
sented me with some, und, in a manner, oompeiled roe to drink, 
Uiongh I would wUlmgly have declined. It was, however, 
much mora palatable than I espected, haling B strong taste 
of sassalVaa. The Indian who presented it told me it was taken 
to wash, nva; thair sins; so that this is a spiritual medicine, 
and might be ranked among their I'eligious cereraoniea. They 
are very solioitous about its suooess: the eom'urer, tor several 
mornings before it is drank, makes a dreadful howling, yelling, 
and hollowing, iVoro the top of the t4wn-honse,£o frighten away 
apptiritioQS and evil spirits." — TimderloJie. 



n painted one of these 



helmets covered with blue preoious stones; one edged with 
golden belles and many plates of gold, two golden knobbes 
sustaining the belles. The other eoyeredwith the same atones, 
but edged with twenty-tlve golden belles, crested with a greene 

ware all of gold ; and several golden knobbes sustsdned every 
briV' — PUem Martirs. 
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A whift plamt 
Nodded above, far-seen, Jioathtg like foam 
Upon Hie stream of in«&. — XVIII. p. SZV. 



Eovhs that meet in 'milk.— XIX. p. 3S6. 

Olavigero. Torquemtido, 1. 13, c, *7. 

The fighting momif aiDs of the Mexioana are less absuiii tlian 
tJiB moving rooli3 of the Greeks, ns they nre placed, not in this 
Torid, hut in the laai to the next. 

"L. Mnrtio et Sex. Jnllo consnlibn?, in agro Mutinensi dna 
monfea inter sa concnrranint, crapitu mnximo assiiltantea at 
recBdentea, et inter eos flummft ftimoque exeunfe. Quo oon- 
onrsn vills omnas elisie Eunt; nnimnlia peimuita qaie intra 
fuerant, exnniloata sunt." — /. JSnuian TexUirU Qfidrta, f. 310. 

A flery mountain la ahnd neighbor; but fl. qufirrelsonie one 
must he infiniteiy woTBe, end a dancing one wouid not l>e muoli 
better. It is a happy tiling for ua, who iive among the moun- 
tains, thrtt they ure now-a-dnys very peaceable, and have left 
off " skipping like rams." 



Funeral and mrmation. — XIX. pp. 336-338. 

Ciavigero. Torquemada. 

■' This coronaiJon oath resembies in absurdity the iangusge 
of the Cliineae, who, in spealting of a propitious eyent oconiv 
ring, eiOier in their own or any other country, generally attri- 
bnt« it to tiie joint wlli of Heaven and the Kmperor of China." 
—Baivom. 

I once lieard a sti'eet-preacher exhort his nndttors to praise 
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Lei iht gviU^ irembk I ii shall fitm . 
A draught of agonTf taid death io him^ 
A tfrecem qffiaii poison I — XX. p. 340. 

I havB no other anihority for nttributing this sjtifloB to Te- 
zozomoo, than that it has been praoHsed very often and TOTy 
BuoceeefuUy. 

"A chief of DsjeddB," saya Naibnlir, "informed me that 
.two hnndped dnoats had been stolen from him, and "vraiiled me 
to diacorer the thisf. I excused myseif, saying that I latt that 
sublime science to the Maliomniedaii asgaa; and vary soon 
afternards a celebrated shejk showed, Indeed, that he knew 
more than I did. Ha placad all the soroiiits in a roif, made a 
long prayer, then pnt into the mouth of each a bit of paper, 
and ordered them all to swallovr it, a£ter having assured them 
that it woold not harm the innocent, but that the puniElunent 
of Hearcn would fell on the gidlly; after which, he examined 
the month of every one; and one of them, who had not swilI- 
lowed the paper, confessed that he had stolen the money." 

A similar anecdote occurs in the old legend of Pierre Faifeu. 

The trial by ordeal more probably origiuated in wisdom 
than in snpei-BlJtion. The Water of Jealousy ia the oldest 
fxample. This seems to have been enjoined for enabling 
women, when aiuusUy suspected, fiiUy to exculpate them- 
sbIvosj for no one who was guilty would have ventured npon 
the trial. 

I have heard an anecdote of John Henderson, which is cl«l- 
ractariatic of that remarkable man. The maid-servant, one 
evening, at a house where he was visiting, bsggad that she 
might be excused ffom bringing in the tea; for he was a eon- 
jorer, alie said. When this was fold him, he desired the mis- 
tress would insist upon her coming in : tliis was done. He fixed 
his eye npon her, and, after she had left the room, said, " Take 
care of her; she is not honest." It was soon found that he 
had rightly nnderstood the cause of her alarm. 

Thfir sporfe. — XXI. p. 34S. 
These are described from Clavigero, who gives a print o£ 
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Then Ihe tenyilea felt, 
Wliose black midpiUi-idviallsmere acaledvilth blood.— XXll. p. 3i8, 
1 hare not esa^^rated. Beraol Diaz was an eye-witness; 
Mid he eupreasly ssys, that tiie walla and the floor of MexiUi'a 
tampla were blackened and fluked with blood, and filled witti a 
putrid stench. — Bklorle, Peivlfldej-a, p. 71. 

One 0/" our naft'm fcsi the maid k& loeed. — XXII. p. 351. 
" There was a young mail in despair for the death of his sis- 
t«r, whom he loved with extreme affection. The idea of the 
departed recurred to him incessantly. He resolved to seek 
her in the Land of Souls, and fluttered himself with the hope 
of bringing her book with him. His voyage was long and la- 
borious; hut he auraiounted all the obstacles, and overcame 
every difficulty. At length he found a solitary old man, or 
rather genius, who, having questioned him ooncetnlng his en- 
terprise, encouraged him to pursue it, and taught him the 
means of success. He gave him a little empty calabash to con- 
taia the aoul of his sister, and promised on his retnrn to 

give him the brain, wbioli he had in his possession; being 
placed there, by virtue of his office, to keep the brains of the 
dead. The young man proflted by his instructions, finished 
hia course successfully, and arrived in the Land of Souls, the 
inhabitants of wMoh were much astonished to see him, and 
fled at his presence. Tharonhiaouagon received him well, and 
protected him by his counsel from the old woman his grand- 
mother, who, under the appeiu'anco of a felgnad regard, wished 
to destroy him by making him eat the flesh of serpents and 
vipers, which were to her deUoaoies. The souls being assem- 
bled \o dance, ns was their custom, he recognized that of his 
Bister. Tharonhiaouagon assisted him to take it by surprise, 
without which help he never would have sncoeeded; for, when 
he advanoed to seize it, it vanished like a dream of the night, 
and left him as confounded as was ^neas when he attBiiipl*il 

VOL. V. 2 F 
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to emtn-nce tlie sliBida of his ffither Anohises. JfererthelesE 
he took it, oonliiied it; and in spita of the attampts and strata- 
gems of this captive son], which sought but to deliver iWeif 
from its prison, lie brought it baok: the same Mod by which he 
oams to his own viila^a. I iinow not if he recalleoted to talce 
the brain, or judged it unnecessary; but, as soon as he arrlvad, 
he dng np the bod^t aiid prepared it ncoording to the inalmc- 
tiona lie had received, to render it fit for the reception of the soul, 
■whlcli was tn re-niiiraate it. Every tiling was ready foi' tliia 
tesurrection, when the impertinent ouriosity of one of those 
who were present prevented its snocesE. The captive sold, 
finding itself free, fled away, and the whole journey was ren- 
dei'ed nseleBS. The young man derived no other advantage 
than that of having been at the Land of Souls, and the power 
of giving carbiin tidings of it, which were transmitted to pos- 
terity." — Li(filaii sur lei Mauri de Bauvaget AjiUrigvalia, 
torn. i. p. 401. 

" One, I remember, nffirmed lo me that himself had been 
dead four days; that most of his friends in tliat time were 
gathered together to his funeral; and that lie should have beoa 
buried, but that some of his relations at a great distance, who 
were sent for upon that oooasion, were not arrived; before 
whose coming he came to life again. In tiiis time, he says, he 
went to the place where the sun rises (imagining the earth to 
he a plain), and directly over that place, nt a great height in 
the air, he was admitted, he says, into a great house, which 
he supposes was several miles in length, and saw many ivon- 
derfixi tliingfl, too tedious aa well as ridiculous to mention. 
Anotlier person, a woman, wiiom I have not seen, but been 
credibly iiifornied of by the Indians, decliu'es she was dead 
several duys; ttiat her soul went southward, and feasted and 
danced with the happy spirits; and tliat she found ail things 
exactly agi-eeabie to the Indian notions of a future state." — 



The mocking-bird is often mentioned, and with in 
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ing, in Mr. Dnvis's " Trarela in Amarica," a very singular and 
intGi'Bstlng VDlume. He deecribes himself In onB plnce as lis- 
tening by moonlight to one that uEunlly perahed wiCliiii n few 
ynnla of liia log-Lnt. A negress WDS sitting on the tiiresboid 
of the next door, smoking tLa stnmp of an old pipe. " Pleose 
God Almighty," exolairaed the old woman, " hon sweet that 
mocking-bird singi he nover tire." By, (faynnd by night, it 
sings nlike: when wenry of mocking others, the bird lakes np 
its own niitanU stmin ; and 30 joyous n crentura is it, that it 
will jump and danoa to its own music. Tha bird Is perfectly 
domestic ; for the Amenoaiia hold it sacred. Would thot We 
had more of these humane pi'ejudloes in Englandl — if that 
woi-d may be applied to a feeling so good in itsalf nod in it* 
tendency. 

A good old Protestant missionary mentions another of the 
Ameiioan singing-bivds Tery teElinically. 

" Of bliickbirds tliere be millions, which are great devonrera 
of the Indian com as soon as it appears out of tlie ground. 
Unto this sort of birds, especially, may the mystical fowls, tha 
Diveils, be well resembled (and so it plaaseth the Lord Jesus 
himself to observe. Matt, idii.); which mysHoal fowl follow 
the sowing of the word, pick it up from loose and cnieless 
hearers, as these blackbirds follow the material seed. Against 
these they are very careful, both to set their corn deep enough, 

thilt it may have a strong root, not m apt t« be pluckC up, as 
also they put np little watch-houses in the middle of their 
fields, in whioh they oi' their biggest children lodge." — Soi/er 
WVliana. 



Bnt, of all the songsters in America who warblo their wood- 
" Prepared as I was," says a tcaveller, " to hear something 
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